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Yes—only 10¢ a day on my SAVINGS 
BOOK PLAN will buy your choice of 
these nationally known watches. It's 
simple—here's how you go about it... 


WHAT YOU DO: 

Send coupon below with a dollar 
bill and a brief note telling me who 
you are, your occupation, and a few 
other facts about yourself. Indicate 
the watch you want on coupon, giv- 
ing number and price. 


WHAT PLL DO: 

I'll open an account for you on my 
SAVINGS BOOK PLAN, send the 
watch you want for approval aad 


10-DAY TRIAL 
If satisfied, you pay 10 monthly pay- 
ments. If you are not satisfied after 
wearing the watch for ten days, send 
it back and I'll return your dollar 
on our 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


A Savings Book will be sent to you 
to help you save your dime each 
day. YOU PAY MONTHLY by money 
order or check. Try this easy, con- 
venient method that has helped thou- 
sands to own fine watches without 
burden on the pocket book or savings. 


im Pd 


FREE TO ADULTS 


A postcard brings my 
complete 48-page 
catalogue and full 
details on my 

SAVINGS BOOK 

PLAN. No 
obligation. 



























ZY R22 — Ladies’ 
on 


10K yel. rolled gold plate 
case; bracelet. $24.75 ; 
$1 deposit $2.38 a month, 


L140 — Ladies’ 
ELGIN; 17 J. 10K yel. 
gold filled case. $37.50 
$141— Man's ELGIN-—sturdy § 
10K yellow gold filled case; 
17 jewels. $37.50 
$1 deposit $3.65 a month 










































K166—Man's KENT. Guaran- Le 068 — Man's GRUEN Veri- 
teed. 10K yellow rolled gold Z thin: 15 jewels; 10K yellow 
plate case; 7 jewels. $15.95 > rolled gold plate. $29.75 

$1 deposit $1.50 a month f= $1 deposit $2.88 a month 
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it and you will refund my dollar. If | keep it, I'll 
pay balance (PLUS FEDERAL TAX) in10 equal month- 
ly payments. 
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ANTED 


mxious To Make 


$30 $40 $50 a Week 


CE HOLD GOOD JOBS in more than 
800 Broadcasting stations im the U. S. with average pay 
among the country’s best paid industries. Aviation, Police, 
Corfimercial Radio are other fields which employs Radio 
Technicians and Operators. I give you the Radio training 
xu need for jobs like these, and train you to be ready when 
‘elevision opens new jobs in the future. Get the facts. 
Mail the Coupon. 





/geo) EXTRA PAY 
: IN ARMY, 
NAVY, TOO 


Every man likely 

into military service, every 
soldier, sailor, marine, 
should mail the Coupon 
Now! Learning Radio helps 
men get extra rank, extra 
prestige, more interesting 








Busy Radlo Industry Increasing Demand 
For Radio Operators and Technicians 


LEARNING RADIO AT HOME NIGHTS THIS WAY 
HAS LANDED GOOD JOBS FOR HUNDREDS 


Here is a quick way to more pay. Radio offers beginners @ 
chance to make $5, $10 a week extra in spare time a few 
months from now, and to train for ester paying up 
to $30, $40, $50 a week for full-time dio Technicians and 
Operators. On top of record business, the Radio industry 
is getting millions of dollars worth of vital defense orders, 
Many Radio Technicians and Operators have entered mili- 
tary service, opening many opportunities for men with 
Radio training. Clip the coupon below and mail it. Find 
out how I have trained men from’16 to 50 years old to make 
more money in Radio—how I will train you, too, for Radio’s 


opportunities. 3 
Beginners Quickly Learn to Earn 
$5 to $10 a Week im Spare Time 


Nearly every neighborhood offers opportunities for a 
good part-time Radio Technician to make extra money 
fixing Radio sets. I give you special training to show 
you how to start cashing in on these opportunities 
early. You get Radio parts and instructions for build- 
ing test equipment, for conducting experiments that 
give you valuable practical experience. You also get 
my modern Professional Radio Servicing Instrument. 
My fifty-fifty method—half working with Radio parts, 
half studying my lesson texts— 
makes learning Radio at home in- 
teresting, fascinating, practical. g 


Mail Coupon for 
64-page Book 










duty at pay up to 6 times a 
private’s base pay. Also 
prepares for good Radio 
jobs after service ends. 
IT’S SMART TO TRAIN 
FOR RADIO NOW! 


N. R. i. Trained These Men at Home 


Chief Operator 
Broadcasting Station 


Before I completed your 
lJessons, I obtained my 
Radio Broadcast Oper- 
ator’s license and imme- 
diately ‘joined Station 
WMPC where I am now 

Chief Operator.—Hollis F. 
Gayes, 827 Madison St., Lapeer, Mich. 





$40 a Month Extra 
in Spare Time 


I do Radio Service work 
in my spare time only, 
operating from my home 
and I net about $40 a 
month, I was able to 
start servicing Radios 3 & 
months after enrolling 

with N. R. L—Wm. J. ermak, 
No. 4, Box 287, Hopkins, Minn, 





REPAIRIN SERVICING, SELLING 
home and Avto Radio sets (there are 
more than 50,000,000 in use) gives good 
jobs to thousands. Public Address Sya- 
tems are another source of profit for Ra- 
dio Technicians. Many Radio Techni- 
cians operate their owm spare time or 
full time Radio business. Mail the 
Coupon. 





Now Chief Radic 
Engineer 

I am now Chief Radio 
Engineer at Kankakee 
Ordnance Works and 
very pleased with my 
new position, If I had 
taken the N.R.I. Course 

I might be digging 
or perhaps unemployed.— 





ditches 
B. 8. Lewis, 410 Whitney 8t., 


Joliet, Ti. 


Had Own Business 6 
Rios. After Enrolling 


I went into business for 
myself 6 months after en- 
rolling. In my Radio re- 
pair shop I do about $300 
worth of business a month. 
I can’t tell you how valu- = 
able your Course has been to me.— 
fe J, Baten, Box 1168, Gladewater, 














It tells about my Course: the |% 
types of jobs in the different 
branches of Radio; shows letters | 
from more than 100 men 18 
trained so you can see what 
they are doing, earning. Mall 
the Coupon in an envelope or 
Daste it on a penny postal. 


5. E. SMITH, President, 
s9 


Dept. 2A 
National Radio Institute, 
Washington, D. CG. 


FREE sie. MEN. BETTER JOBS 


4. E. SMITH, President, Dept. 2AS9 
National Radio Institute 
Washington, D. C. 


Mail me FREE without obligation, your 64- 






page book, “Rich Rewards in Radio.” (No 
salesman will call. Write plainly.) 
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CROSS OF MERCRUX........... Harry Walton 11 
A city that time had forgotten . . . a house of forbid- 
den mystery . . . a doorway where life and death were 
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A dagger from the lost ages was the clue; a people to seek out and free from 
the shackles of centuries—that was the goal... for two men who dared! 
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row’s outlook on civilization of Today! 
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Wha gives a 
p> Who cares whether you ever amount to 
anything, or end up in the county poorhouse? 

YOU do! ... You, and your family, and a 
few good friends. 

And nobody else! . . . Except the taxpayers 
who support the poorhouse. 

What about it? 


at good pay. I need a trained man to handle 


Just this, mister: If you’re ever going to 
get ahead in the world, and get your share of 
the things that go with personal success, you’ve 
got to do something about it! Nobody is going 
to say to you, “Sir, here’s a good job, with a 
good salary. Please take it!” But — 

If you become a trained man — an expert 
in some line of work — then, almost certainly, 
some one will say to you, “Here’s a good job, 


it. You’ve got the training—you’re the man!” 


Thousands of I. C. S. graduates have proved 
that’s true. Today, they own their own homes 
and businesses, drive good cars, have money to 
spend on hobbies and luxuries. The few dollars 
they paid for I. C. S. training was the best 
investment of their lives! 


Here’s the coupon they mailed. But it’s up 
to YOU! 


“INTERNATIONAL: CORRESPONDENCE “SCHOOLS*: 


BOX 3277-J, SCRANTON, PENNA, 
* Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of your booklet, “Who Wins * 


and Why,” and full particulars about the course before which I have marked X: 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 

0 Contracting and Building O Marine Engines 

D Cotton Manufacturing O Mechanical Drafting 

O Diesel Engines D Mechanical Engineering 

OD Slectrical Drafting O Mine Foreman 

OD Electrical Engineering D Navigation 

D Auto Engine Tune-up D lectric Lighting O Patternmaking (© Plumbing 

D Auto Tecanician 0 Foundryman O Heating D Practical Telenhony 

O Aviation O Aviation Mechanic [] Heat Ireatment of Metals Q Public Works Enrineering 

O Boilermaking O flighway Engineering O Pulp and Paper Making 

O Bridge Engineering D House Planning O Radio, General 

O Chemistry OD Industrial Metallurgy D Radio Operating 

O Civil Engineering O Locomotive Engineer O Radio Servicing O Textile Designing 

G Coal Mining D Machinist OR. R. Section Foreman . D Toolmaking z 

O Concrete Engineering O Management of Inventions OR. R. Signalman O Refrigeration ( Woolen Manufacturing 
BUSINESS COURSES 

D First Year College 

0 Foremanship O French 

D Good English 


O Sanitary Engineering 
O Sheet Metal Work 

O Ship Drafting 

O shipfitting O Shop Practice 

O Steam Electric OD Steam Engines 
D Steam Fitting 

O Structural Drafting 

OD Structural Engineering 

O Surveying and Mapping 

D Telegraph Engineering 

D Telephone Work 


O Air Brake 

D Air Conditioning 

OD Airplane Drafting 

O Arenitectural Drafting 
O Architecture 


O Welding 


O Railway Postal Clerk 

D Salesmanship 

D Secretarial D Spanish 
OD Showeard and Sign Lettering 

O Traffic Management 


© College Preparatory 


D Advertising 
O Commercial 


O Accounting 
D Bookkeeping 
O Business Correspondence 
O Business Management 


ODO Cartooning 1 Civil Service 


O Commercial Illustrating 

O Cost Accounting OD Righ School 

OC. P. Accounting OD Managing Men at Work 
HOME ECONOMICS COURSES 

O Home Dressmaking 

O Professional Dreesmaking and Designing 


0D Tea Room and Cafeteria 


O Advanced Dressmaking r 
Management, Catering 


O Foods and Cookery 
NGMO......000sereeeeee . 
... State.. Present Position. 


Internat oe Schools Canad 
British Tesideuie: send coupon to I. C. 8., 71 Kingsway, London, W. "©. 2, England 
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Consider Yourself a Member, Abby Lu 


Dear Sirs: 

Please may I join The Science Fic- 
tioneers? I read any and all sf mags and 
as many fanzines as I can beg, borrow or 
pay for. My, my, what fun I do get out 
of this active fan business. 

Already I belong to The Galactic Roam- 
ers, The Michifans, The Weird Tales 
Club, and the Pacificon convention. I 
never cared to bea “joiner,” but since I’ve 
found a little of this fan business is fun, 
a lot of it must be more fun. 

Would you tell the editor of Super 
Science Stories for me that I think he 
did a marvelous job on this issue? I 
could wish that there had been a bit less 
cutting done on Tumithak, or at least let 
Tanner do the cutting himself. I realize 
you were at a disadvantage with Tanner 
in the hospital, however. 

Let me rave a bit over “Lost Legion,” 
in my opinion one of the most powerfully 
written stories of the type in a good long 
while. By the way, who is Lyle Monroe? 
If he isn’t Bob Heinlein, I'll eat my new 
bonnet. If it is, compliment him on a 
story with a really crash, bang ending. It 
was perfect. Anyway, can we have more 
like it? The characterization was excep- 
tionally well done, I thought. 

I’m enclosing envelope for membership 
card and thanks a lot—Sincerely, Abby 
Lu Ashley, 86 Upton Ave., Battle Creek, 
Michigan. 


An Author Goes Over an Editor’s Work 


Dear Mr. Norton: 
Here’s one reader’s reactions to the 
November Super Science Stories. 
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The first thing that struck me about it 
was a general impression of oomph. The 
new style lettering, the sub-titles, the well- 
contrasting-colored cover, layouts, and 
blurbs all seemed to indicate that the mag- 
azine had an editor who has a real interest 
in it. Actually, I prefer the old-style let- 
tering, but can see the greater attractive 
potentialities of the new. Same goes for 
the backbone. 

You know, I think the reason that a 
great many fans dwell first upon the gen- 
eral looks of an stf magazine is that they 
are inclined to give any new issue a care- 
ful once-over first, and either read it right 
away or put it aside until later, all de- 
pending upon how hard that first inspec- 
tion hits them. Then again, considering 
the number of stf books on display, your 
particular one has to look like a cool 
million to attract attention. 

Byt coming to the most important 
thing, after all, the stories: “Tumithak” 
and “The Biped Reegan” hit me hard. 
The first needs a sequel, one more tale to 
clean up the shelks; the other was a neat, 
well-done little unity. 

And, finally, on the credit side, is Bok’s 
art work (particularly for the lead novel) 
the shaded masthead on the contents page, 
and the readers’ column. May I suggest 
that letters be headed in bold face? 

On the debit side I’d place Morey’s 
pics, except for “Biped Reegan,” (and 
the second drawing for ‘Tumithak,” 
which was a rather nice black and white 
but no illustration), Thorp’s drawings 
(Thorp strikes me as very much okay for 
detective story work but not stf), and the 
stories: “Red Gem of Mercury” and 
“Monster of the Moon.” The former 

(Continued on page 8) 
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are told and shown how to do it. 
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THEN—You do the job 


yourself. 

Seles Every thing 
was just as stat 
in literature. And 
by Coyne meth- 
ods plenty of 
instructors to 
takecareo 
LEE VLDING easy 
to learn. I reall 
was satisfied wit! 
Coyne Training.” 
jJ. Halyk, Canada 


*. . . Coyne has 
first class instruc- 
tors to teach you 
the simplest 
things to start 
with and they 
have the equip- 
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HOUSE 


IRING ment to show you 
only one of the many these things as you 
branches you advance.. 


“Learn By Doing.” Ben Rickman, S; Car. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK: 


The Coyne Electrical School is 40 gas old. Many hundreds of young men 
oyne training. My free book tells you 
how you, too, can get a training that will give you your start to a better 


have become successful through 


job and a rea) future. 
H. C. LEWIS, President 


COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


500 S. Paulina Street, Dept.12-76, Chicago, Illinois 





Weeks 


TRAIN ThIS QUICK EASIER WAY FOR 


ELECTRICITY 


Practical WORK 


CHICAGO SHOPS 


IN MY 
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WANT TO EARN MORE MONEY? 


Have you ever dreamed of holding 
down a steady, good pay job? 
Have you ever dreamed of doing the 
work you really like in a job that 
holds promise of a real future in 
the years ahead? 

Well, we all know that you 
can’t get the good things in 
life by just dreaming 


about them. Hundreds : 
of fellows are today _ 
holding down mighty £ : 
fine jobs with pros- 


pects of a bright fu- 
ture. They are filling 
these jobs because 
they had the foresight 
to equip themselves with 
the right kind of train- 
ing. Most of these men were 
only average fellows a short time 
ago, but the proper training helped 
to lift them out of the low pay 
ranks of unskilled workers. The 
same opportunity is now offered 
to you. 

The great fascinating field of 
ELECTRICITY offers a real future 
to many men and young men who 
are willing to prepare for a place in 
this giant industry. 







AN EXTRAS 
NEEKS 
COURSE IN: 


.RADIOC 


Here at my school in Chicago, the 
world’s Electric Center, you can 
get 12 weeks Shop Training in 
ELECTRICITY, then I'll include 
an extra 4 weeks Course in 
Radio that can help give you your 
start towards a better job. 
You will be trained on ace 
tual equipment and ma- 
chinery and because of 
our method of train- 
ing, you don’t need 
previous experi- 
ence or advanced 
education. 

Here in my school 
you work on generators, 
motors, dynamos, you do 
house wiring, wind arma- 
tures and do actual work in 
many other branches of electricity 
and right now I'm including valu- 
able instruction in Diesel electric- 
ity, Electric Refrigeration and 
Air Conditioning at no extra tui- 
tion cost. Our practical shop meth- 
ods make it easier to learn—First 
the instructors tell you howa thing 
should be done, then they show you 
how it should be done—then you 
do the actual work yourself. 












Vil Finance Your Training 


You can get this training first— 
then pay for it later in easy 
monthly payments, starting 60 
days after your 12 weeks training 
period is over—then you have 12 
monthstocomplete your payments. 

Send the coupon today for all 
details. When I get it I'll send you 
my big free book containing dozens 
of pictures of students at work in 
my shops. I'll also tell you about my 
“Pay After Graduation’’ plan, 
how many earn while learning 
and how we help our 


other features. 


aucanssenanaanaeanaaacea 
H. C. LEWIS, President, Coyne Electrical School, 
500 S. Paulina Street, Dept. 12-76, Chicago, Ill. 


Dear Sir: Please send me free your big catalog and full 
particulars of your Extra 4 Weeks Radio 
your ‘Pay -Tuition-After-Graduation” Pian and all 
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students after graduation. Fill in, 
clip coupon, mail today for your 
start toward a brighter future. 





Course, also 


Sete erro rece ceeesreresecereseseeeee 
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8 SUPER SCIENCE STORIES 





(Continued from page 6) 
just wasn’t up to the standard you're 
setting with tales like ‘Tumithak,” 
“Reegan,” etc., and as for the latter— 
why not forget about Cummings? 

Betwixt and between, I’d place “Lost 
Legion” and “Pendulum.” The former 
had a nice racy style, and was mild en- 
tertainment, but so what? The story 
really fell down badly however, for me, on 
one main point: how did Joan get to tap 
the unknown brain centers? We have a 
lot of snappy dialogue to the effect that it 
seems reasonable that there’s some use 
for all this apparently unused grey matter 
in homo sap’s skullpan; we also establish 
fairly well a working hypothesis on the use 
of part of that sector. Then, bang! Joan 
is suddenly a full-fledged member of the 
inner circle. Yeah, we know that they 
worked on her like blazes for a time first, 
but how? Not a word. And that, suh, 
deprives the tale’s right to be classed as 
science fiction; anyone can use writer's 
license to say to a character: You're a 
telepath because I say you are. 

The general idea is that I’m all for fan- 
tasy, and off-trail stuff, and agree with 
your remarks about it, but can’t see using 
a fantasy novel in what is supposed to be 
an stf book. 

Short stories, or even a novelette yes— 
but main dish, no. 

“Pendulum” just didn’t give me any 
illusion of reality or evoke in me any 
sympathy for the lead figure. Again, so 
what ? 

Hmm, forgot to mention the Science 
Fictioneer. 

Glad to see it is continuing and liked 
this issue of it, of course. 

However, in these days of mass pro- 
duction, any use of any book which hits 
me hard with one third of the content, 
and entertains fairly well with another 
third, is on my credit list. Besides which, 
as I mentioned above, it looks as if you’re 
really trying, and I’m for anyone who’s 
out to issue the best stf magazine they 
can put together, whether I agree en- 
tirely with their idea of what constitutes 
same or not. So, the next issue of Super 
Science can’t come through any too 
quickly for me. —Sincerely, Wilfred 
Owen Morley. 


Anent “Pendulum” and Bradbury 


Dear Sirs: 

I’m particularly glad to see Tumithak 
at it again. Your November issue was 
very enjoyable. 

And of all the places to meet Ray Brad- 
bury. Hi, Ray! Or should it be hooray 
for the good yarn you concocted with 
Hasse. —Yours truly, J. Harvey Haggard, 
940 5th Street, San Bernardino, Calif. 


Bester Gets the Nod From This Fan 


Dear Editor: 

Up to now, SSS has been one of those 
mags that I buy only when they look 
good. Just keep up with the Nov. issue, 
however, and you have a steady reader. 
The last number I got mixed up with 
contained deCamp’s “Genus Homo,” oh, 
yes; I almost forgot; Miller helped him 
with the thing. No kidding, it was real 
mushy hack. Then I saw the issue with 
“Mission Unknown” hit the stands. It 
looked swell, but I never got around to 
buying it. 

Cummings in the lead role was enough 
to scare me away from the August issue. 

But now let’s talk about brighter 
things. The November ish, for instance. 
.... The cover was drawn fairly well, but 
highly inaccurate as far as depicting a 
scene from Tumithak. Who did it? 

Your account of the Denvention was 
the most accurate and interesting printed 
in an s-f mag to date. 

And now, dear Ed, it comes; the rating 
of the stories... . and don’t worry, they 
were passable, as a group; and how! In 
first place, quite surprisingly, is Alfred 
Bester’s very, very good short, “The 
Biped, Reegan.” Plot? There was one, 
true, but old, very old. Writing, action 
and drama? Supreme! Magnificent! An 
author’s masterpiece . . . characterization ? 
—great! Story as a whole? Who could 
ask for more! 

In second place is “Pendulum” by Ray 
Bradbury (a new author?) and Henry 
Hasse. Wow! For the mere five-thou- 
sand or so words it took up, how did the 
authors do it? What a plot, and what 
handling! I’m just thinking of one thing. 


(Continued on page 81) 


















but if you want to see a real 


E-MAN BODY... 


AT do people say about YOU when they Posed by 


one of 


VW JH 

see you on the beach? When you’re ee 
stripped to the waist you show what you 
REALLY are—a HE-MAN or a weakling! Do the girl’s eyes just give 
you the silent “ha-ha”? Or can you FEEL their iring glances as 

rut along? 

sone ee think that clothes can cover up a flat chest, skinny arms, and pipe- 
stem legs EITHER! People KNOW at a glance when a man’s got a puny build 
like Caspar Milquetoast—or when his whole personality glows with smashing 
strength, rippling muscles, tireless pep and energy! You CAN’T down a fel- 
low like that—he’s BOUND to be popular and the life of the party wherever 
he goes! Do YOU want to be that kind of a man? Then listen to THIS— 


In Just 15 Minutes a Day, I'll Prove 
| Can Make YOU a New Man Too! 


That’s what I said—i5 minutes a day! That’s all 

the time I need to PROVE rerarcles of how ole lia 
oung you are, or how ashamed of your prese 
PysIGSL foondition you may be—that I can give you the kind of body 
that men envy and women admire. Biceps that can dish it out and 
& muscle-ridged stomach that can take it. A full, deep barrel-chest. 
Leys that never tire. A tough, sinewy back that you can put a mountain 
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A Noval 
By HARRY WALTON 


CHAPTER ONE 





A city that Time had forgotten 

...a house of forbidden mys- 

tery ... a doorway where life 

and death were brothers ...a 

story of two parallel worlds 

behind the streets of Old 
New York! 


The World Beyond the Veil 


AINT morning light seeped through 
one low, cobwebbed window into the 


basement to dance glintingly off a 
fragment of mirror lying against the op- 
posite wall. Grantley sat up stiffly on the 
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barrel that had been his seat during his 
night-long vigil. Body and mind were 
numb, weary with puzzling over what he 
had seen. By daylight the thing seemed 
only more fantastic. He hadn’t dozed, 
hadn’t dreamt it. There were his finger 
marks on the dusty window, where he had 
wiped a space clean in order to see more 
plainly what simply shouldn’t have been 
there. 

Not unless there had been a masquer- 
ade ball next door last night! 

But it wasn’t the sort of house that 
would ever see such an affair again. De- 
cades ago, perhaps, when this was a fash- 
ionable part of New York, when Jim 
Fisk held high revelry at the Twenty- 
third Street Opera House, it had been the 
scene of such things. But its day was past. 
A gloomy two-story brick house, once red, 
now a smoky, weather-beaten grey, it had 
the familiar high stoop and barred base- 
ment windows of its type. Ruined shut- 
ters hung awry on their hinges. The win- 
dows themselves were opaque with grime, 
inscrutable, like eyes covered with the 
scale of death. A sullen and a gloomy 
house—such a house as Andrew Hath- 
away might well have chosen in which to 
seclude himself. 

But what was the connection between 
Hathaway and that absurd vision, and 
how did Daniel Wharton’s disappearance 
fit in? 

There was no answer as yet to either 
question. Grantley stood up, stretched his 
cramped limbs, felt of the reassuring bulk 
of his automatic, and wondered whether 
he had been a fool to come here alone, 
with no clue but Wharton’s letter. The 
scheme had seemed far more feasible back 
in Des Moines than it did now, faced as 
he was by the gloomy mystery of that 
silent house and the riddle of what he had 
seen in it during the night. 

But Wharton’s disappearance shrieked 
for solution, and Grantley meant to solve 
it. Perhaps Hathaway was insane with 


brooding and disappointment—a not too 
remote possibility, considering the man’s 
history—and was holding Wharton a 
prisoner there—Daniel Wharton, inven- 
tor of the trenetone tube and a world 
authority on electronics, who had always 
treated Grantley more like a son than a 
laboratory assistant. 

Grantley determined to get into the 
house even if he had to break in. If he 
found nothing, he could turn to the po- 
lice as a last resort. If that house swal- 
lowed him, as it had perhaps swallowed 
Wharton and others, the envelope he had 
left at his hotel would be forwarded with- 
in thirty-six hours to the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. 

Leaving the cellar the way he had come, 
he walked through a bricked-over pas- 
sage and emerged on the street. It was a 
lonely neighborhood, even in broad day- 
light. The block was one of those long 
ones that stretch between Manhattan’s 
avenues on the lower West Side, close to 
the Hudson waterfront. There were small 
empty warehouses and loft buildings, an 
unfenced lot, a row of tumbledown, des- 
erted tenements. It was a lifeless street, 
a street of derelict houses, apparently 
without a single tenant. At the far end 
of the block an el train rattled over the 
gaunt structure of the Ninth Avenue line. 
A junk dealer’s horse stood disconsolate- 
ly in the shafts of a rickety wagon at the 
street corner. Hot August wind whirled 
down with a shower of dust and a flutter 
of dirty newspaper. 

This was the street, and this the house 
named in Wharton’s last letter to Grant- 
ley. That letter was safely enclosed in the 
envelope Grantley had left for the F.B.L., 
but he knew its every word as though it 
had been branded into his brain. 

“Dear Ralph,” Wharton had written, 
“T told you when leaving Des Moines 
that I was going to consult an old friend 
on my theory of neutron reaction. That 
was less than a half-truth, for the man I 
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have come to see is not my friend, al- 
though his name is well known to both 
of us. Having never met him, I was sur- 
prised to receive his urgent invitation to 
visit him, and his promise to astound me 
with something ‘altogether beyond your 
boldest theories or mine’, as he put it. 
Today I arrived here in New York, and 
tomorrow I shall call on this man, who 
has urged me to keep my visit and his 
name in strictest confidence. I break that 
confidence in writing you because, des- 
pite all reason, I have a sense of uneasi- 
ness amounting to a premonition. 

“Tf I have any excuse for this weak- 
ness, it is this: You know that up to the 
time of his disappearance I kept in close 
correspondence with James Fargo. We 
had been friends for years, and there was 
little that we kept from each other. But 
in his last letter Fargo grew mysterious, 
in a manner quite unlike him, and hinted 
that he was on the track of something 
new, something ‘altogether beyond your 
boldest theories or mine’. Those were his 
words. Could he have unconsciously 
culled them from such a letter as I re- 
ceived? Did he accept a like invitation— 
just before he vanished forever? A fan- 
tastic theory. And yet, Ralph, it leaves 
me no rest. Fargo was the fourth of us 
to go. What of Henderson and Minton 
and Franks? Minton knew more about 
electronics than any man alive. Hender- 
son was working with micro X-rays when 
he disappeared. Franks’ work on neu- 
tron bombardment was only half finished. 
Only two of us remain at work along 
these lines—Andrew Hathaway and my- 
self, It is Hathaway who has asked me 
to come here—yes, the same Hathaway, 
whose theory of etheric planes was treated 
with such brutal contempt, and who 
dropped out of sight completely several 
months ago. On this account alone I can 
understand his request for secrecy, and I 
impose it upon you in turn. Keep all that 
I have written confidential—unless my 


foolish presentiment turns out to have a 
basis after all, in which case you will 
know what to do.” 


of Daniel Wharton, who had walked 

calmly out of his hotel and never 
returned. But at this moment, Grantley 
had to confess, he was by no means sure 
what to do—except to knock on the door 
of that strange house and let events shape 
his course. 

Windswept refuse littered the brown- 
stone steps. Paint had flaked from the 
wooden door and left raw, weathered 
patches. Grantley knocked hard with the 
rusted iron knocker, the blows echoing 
hollowly from within. He had a fleeting 
sensation of being watched, but shrugged 
it off as imagination. After an interval 
he knocked again, harder. 

The door gave, inching inward under 
the impact of his blows. He felt a keen 
shock of disappointment. All too obvi- 
ously the unlocked door declared the 
house abandoned. Unless this was a 
trapienerss 

With a hand on his gun, he entered a 
dark hallway. He closed the door, which 
had been fitted with a new and massive 
lock, the bolt of which was latched back. 
He left it so. 

The hall was quite bare, with dark 
woodwork and stained, cracked, plaster 
walls. Floorboards creaked under his 
weight as he walked through the nearest 
doorway, to enter a sombre, unfurnished 
room overlooking the street. It held noth- 
ing but dust and the withered remnant of 
a Christmas wreath thumbtacked to one 
window frame. His footsteps echoed from 
the empty walls. 

Through a short connecting hall he 
passed to the kitchen. - Here were a bare 
wooden table and three chairs, all grey 
with dust. Two dingy towels hung from 
a rack over the sink. There were canned 
goods, coffee, and a set of stacked dishes 


Gi were the last recorded words 
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in the cupboard, all apparently untouched 
for weeks. He walked to the stove and 
turned a jet. Instantly gas hissed forth. 

But the next room was again empty. 
Its single window overlooked a rubbish- 
filled back lot and the rear of buildings 
facing the next street. A claset door stood 
open. Grantley walked around it and 
looked inside. 

With a gasp of astonishment he clawed 
out his automatic, cursing his carelessness 
at being taken by surprise. But the fig- 
ure in the closet never moved, and rather 
sheepishly he let the gun drop to his side. 

This, then, was what he had seen the 
night before—with the difference that it 
was empty now, whereas then a man had 
worn it. Now it stood inert, a suit of 
milk-white armor, richly enamelled in 
black and gold. It was complete, even to 
helmet and gauntlets. Upon the breast- 
plate was engraved a globe, above which 
an eagle hovered on outspread wings, 
bearing in its beak a square and massive 
cross. Grantley raised the visor on noise- 
less hinges. The inside of the helmet was 
padded with black velvet. His glance trav- 
eled downward. The leg armor and the 
shoes of mail were thickly spattered with 
dry, reddish mud. 

There was a trail of muddy footsteps 
leading to the closet. He followed it, with 
the aid of matches, to the rear of the main 
hall and a door set under the stairway. 
It opened readily upon a downward flight 
of stairs. For thirty seconds he listened 
intently. The house was absolutely still. 
With his automatic again ready, he de- 
scended the steps. The light from above 
rapidly faded, but at the first landing he 
made out a switch and snapped it on. A 
small bulb glowed softly—and from above 
came a sharp little click. 

He swung around, instantly relieved to 
see that it was only the door, which had 
apparently blown shut. Nevertheless he 
went back up the stairs to open it and 
keep his way of retreat clear, The door 


had no knob on this side; it was a per- 
fectly flat surface of solid wood. He 
pushed against it, then laid a shoulder 
against it and shoved. It rattled but did 
not open, and the stair tread was too nar- 
row to afford footing for any more vigor- 
ous effort. 

There could be no returning the way 
he had come. But there should be a rear 
door from the cellar to the back yard. Or 
he might escape through that cellar win- 
dow behind which he had seen the arm- 
ored figure. 

He ran down a second flight of steps 
and snapped on another bulb. There was 
nothing unusual about the ancient fur- 
nace, the ash cans, boxes and other cellar 
litter. But the window over the coal bin, 
open last night, was now covered with a 
half-inch thick steel plate locked in place. 

The door leading outside was not only 
fastened with a heavy hasp and lock, but 
planked over with heavy boards. The 
cellar, like the stairway, was a prison. 


trapped, that his every step had fol- 

lowed a planned path. If Hathaway 
was mad, he had also a madman’s cun- 
ning.- Silently Grantley cursed his rash- 
ness. This was the end of his “investi- 
gation”—to be caught like a fool. He 
could have been of more use by giving the 
information he held to the police. 

There was a sudden creaking behind 
him. He swung around, the automatic 
ready. A four-foot section of the brick 
wall was swinging outward on unseen 
hinges. Mystery book stuff! Secret pan- 
els, and doors that locked behind you. 
Old, time-worn tricks that had admirably 
served their purpose, thanks to his care- 
lessness. And would serve another, if and 
when the police followed him here. With 
that brick panel shut, the cellar and the 
house upstairs would seem deserted. De- 
tectives wouldn’t waste much time on an 
empty house, The last-minute help he 


[' WAS plain that he had been 
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had counted on in case of trouble would 
never come. 

“You will enter the wall,” said a cold 
voice. “Refuse, and I blast you where 
you stand. Drop your weapon.” 

For just a moment Grantley hesitated. 
He couldn’t locate the speaker, but every- 
thing that had happened to him so far 
showed that he had been expected. The 
unknown held all trumps, and there was 
nothing to indicate that he was only bluff- 
ing. Grantley let the automatic drop to 
the floor. 

“Enter the wall,” repeated the voice. 

It rasped across his taut nerves like a 
file on thin wire, but he stepped through 
the opening, walked through a short tun- 
nel, rounded a corner, and came to a dead 
stop in astonishment. 

An immense underground chamber, 
that must have extended far beneath the 
empty back lot behind the house, blazed 
with light. It was filled with a gleaming 
miscellany of great flasks and ponderous 
electrical machinery. Dynamos hummed 
upon a single monotonous note, Viscous 
liquids bubbled in grotesque glass con- 
tainers. It was a strangely incongruous 
collection of equipment, the purpose of 
which he could not guess. Across what 
might have been an alcove at the far end 
of the room hung a beaded curtain, aglit- 
ter with that strange device of globe, 
eagle and cross. 

“Walk forward,” came the order, and 
if Grantley had any thought of disobey- 
ing he abandoned it as a small, hard object 
was pressed against his back. Only when 
he stood before the curtain did that dry, 
contemptuous voice order a halt. Grant- 
ley turned around slowly. 

The man was in his vigorous prime, 
and there was about him an unmistakable 
air of authority, of absolute mastery over 
others, of a will accustomed to unfailing 
obedience. It burned coldly in the black 
slits that were his eyes; it spoke in his 
bearing, with a tone of implacable pur- 


pose. But physically also the man was 
astonishing. Grantley realized with a wild 
quickening of heart that it was he who 
had worn the armor standing upstairs, 
that none could have worn it more fit- 
tingly. 

The lean body, encased now in tight- 
fitting breeches of a rich black material 
and a jerkin of white velvet, was every 
inch that of a soldier. Upon the chest of 
the garment was embroidered the now 
familiar device of globe, eagle and cross. 
The man’s face was swarthy, with high 
cheek bones, a long, arched nose, and a 
small, smartly-trimmed beard. The hair 
on that proud head fell to the shoulders. 
In every feature and lineament this man 
might have been a captain of the ancient 
Conquistadores, a Pizzaro or a Cortez. 

“You are Ralph Grantley,” the man 
said, in unmistakably foreign accents, 
The weapon he held, a thing of red cop- 
per with a huge black handle, jerked 
impatiently until Grantley nodded. “Tt is 
well. You will give me the letter from 
Daniel Wharton.” 

“That letter,” said Grantley, “is now 
on its way to the police. Within a few 
hours this place will be surrounded. What 
have you done with Wharton?” 

The other’s face remained impassive. 
‘Wharton is dead. His letter to you has 
served my purpose, and not his, for you 
were the last who might have carried on 
his work. Your police will find nothing 
—even if they come in time.” 


RANTLEY found it impossible to 
G doubt those cold, even words. 
Wharton was dead—and God 

knew what tortures he had suffered be- 
fore admitting Grantley’s existence, and 
the letter’s. This man had killed him, or 
ordered him killed—and very probably 
Henderson and Minton and Franks also 
—and even Hathaway, whose name had 
decoyed those others to this place. This 
was a man who would kill again and again 
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a Ntass! 


to gain his ends, without compunction, 
without fear or mercy. Knowing nothing 
else about him, Grantley was yet certain 
of that. 

A hand felt him for weapons. That icy 
voice spoke again. 

“You will pass through the curtain. 
Ondiak !” 

Grantley dropped his arms. He could 
feel his heart beating furiously against 
.what seemed a dead weight in his chest. 
Death seemed very close, and he was cer- 
tain now that Wharton and the others 
had passed this way, through those beaded 
strands atremble with the vibrations of 
boiling flasks and screaming generators. 


What lay behind? Some murderous en- 
gine? A vat of acid? Or a tunnel empty- 
ing into the river? And if it was to be 
death after all, why not meet it here and 
now, where at least there was light and an 
enemy to throttle if he could? 

His muscles tightened for a leap at the 
man’s throat. But that same instant there 
was a sound behind him. He turned half- 
way around, had a single swift impres- 
sion of hot black eyes in a painted face, 
of a man gigantic, a naked red-skinned 
body clad only in a breech clout and cop- 
per ornaments. Then one steel-sinewed 
arm encircled his chest in a crushing em- 
brace, pinning his arms from behind. The 
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other locked under his chin. He was held 
like a fly in steel forceps. 

The man in white velvet loomed over 
him, metal gleaming in one upraised 
hand. Grantley struggled desperately, fu- 
tilely. He gave himself up for lost as the 
hand fell. On his forehead blazed sting- 
ing pain. 

Then the beads of the curtain swept his 
temples. 

Behind those glassy strands shimmered 
nothingness—a blue-black haze, preg- 
nant with unseen horror. He heard him- 
self cry out as he was thrust into it. And 
abruptly its aspect changed. No void now, 
but an enormously elongated cone, a py- 


ramid of blackness dwindling into small- 
ness at an infinite distance. 

Suddenly the grip that held him fell 
away. He felt himself tumbling through 
space. The cone of darkness collapsed 
upon itself, so that he was at one instant 
at its peak and the’ next plunged into a 
bottomless pit whose concave walls were 
shrinking in upon him. As in a dream, 
the fall seemed endless. 

Then abruptly, blindingly, the cone 
vanished in a noiseless explosion of bril- 
liant white light. 

He struck hard earth with stunning 
force, and lay there, wretched and sick, 
while wave upon wave of nausea rolled 
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over him. His groping fingers felt a 
straw-littered earthen floor under him. 
Slowly his flash-blinded eyes accustomed 
themselves again to sight, to a dim twi- 
light that filtered down from a great vault 
of stone overhead. 

He lay at the bottom of a square stone 
tower, a structure that must once have 
had five or six levels, but which was now 
a mere shell. The broken, jagged ends of 
floor joists protruded here and there from 
the masonry. What light there was en- 
tered through a number of small, slot- 
like openings at various heights. 

Fifteen feet above the floor on which 
he lay, a great circle of shimmering noth- 
ingness obscured the stones—a pit of 
emptiness in the solid wall. Against the 
opposite wall was hinged a lifted draw- 
bridge. Behind it the lift mechanism must 
have been located, and a rope spanned 
the gap between the walls and vanished 
into the black haze. 

Grantley stood up, found himself un- 
hurt but for a bruise or two. The dark- 
ness, the uncertainty as to when and 
where he was to strike,.had caused him 
to hit relaxed, and perhaps prevented 
serious injury. He struck a match and 
examined at closer range the walls of his 
curious prison. Despite their obvious age, 
the stones were smooth and close-fitting. 
He quickly gave up all hope of climbing 
back the way he had come. Slowly, guid- 
ing himself largely by touch, he followed 
the circuit of the walls. He had covered 
two thirds of it when he stumbled against 
something soft. He lit another match. 

The body was bent almost double—and 
it had almost ceased to be a body. Mold- 
ering bits of flesh clung still to the gaunt 
bones. The face was unrecognizable. A 
plain gold ring dangled loosely from a 
fleshless finger. One of the leg bones ex- 
hibited the jagged ends of a fracture. One 
hand, outstretched as though in desper- 
ate hope, clawed the rough surface of a 
stone step. 


Who was the dead unknown? Some 
unfortunate of even earlier date than Hen- 
derson and the others? A victim, either 
luckier or unluckier than the rest, whose 
brittle bones had snapped after the drop, 
and who had crawled this far, only to die 
in the darkness? 


UT the step was one of several, 
B Grantley saw with a quickening of 
hope. He climbed the short flight, 
and by match light discovered himself at 
one end of what seemed a long stone cor- 
ridor, for a glimmer of light appeared at 
the far end. Over deep rubble he stum- 
bled toward it. The opening was un- 
barred, and at last he stood upon a plat- 
form of logs driven into the outer wall, 
from which another short flight of steps 
led to a flagstoned court yard hemmed in 
by stone walls. There was a gateway, but 
the tall iron gates stood ajar, and beyond 
them cobbles glistened in harsh sunlight. 
From the street came a hum of sound 
—a clatter of hoofs and the rattle of wag- 
on wheels. 

He took a deep breath and scarcely no- 
ticed that his nails bit fiercely into his 
palms. Ten minutes ago he had been in 
New York. Now the city had vanished. 
Not a single familiar trace of it remained. 
Against the horizon stood a fantastic sky- 
line of peaked roofs and gables, none of 
them more than three stories high. The 
court yard, with its ancient, scroll-orna- | 
mented gates surely had no place in New 
York. 

And then there were the smells. 

New York has its smells—of automobile 
exhausts, coffee roasters, hot asphalt, 
gasoline stations and coal smoke. But 
the stench that came to his nostrils here 
was unlike any he had ever known. The 
smell of animals, the stink of offal, car- 
rion odors of decayed flesh and vegeta- 
tion, the sharp tang of wood smoke pol- 
luted the air. 

He crossed the court yard and stood 
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in the gateway. His heart pounded un- 
mercifully, and something that was more 
than fear clutched his mind. 

Something in the scheme of things had 
gone madly askew. Not within memory 
of living man was such a city as this. He 
wondered whether he were suffering from 
some strange delirium, a hallucination of 
time and place. 

A narrow cobbled street twisted craz- 
ily between overshadowing houses that 
seemed to lean upon one another for 
mutual support. Down the center of that 
mean thoroughfare a stone channel served 
as a filthy open sewer. Along one side, 
broken flagstones formed a narrow walk, 
littered with rubbish. ae 

Medieval! The word clanged and 
roared in Grantley’s brain. Medieval this 
street was, and all upon it. Medieval the 
crazy architecture and random chimneys, 
the filthy gutter, the wolfish dogs snarling 
about the offal heaps, even the soldiers 
lounging in the shade. 

Had the black, swirling depths of the 
cone carried him back through time? Was 
this a living scene of the past into which 
he had been miraculously projected? Was 
time travel actually possible? 

And then he suddenly had the answer. 
Only hypnotism could account for it— 
that, or the wild dream of delirium. Was 
he even now lying unconscious or injured 
in the house in New York? Were the 
things he now saw, smelled and heard the 
self-created phantasies of the subcon- 
scious mind, and nothing more? Those 
could be as vivid as life itself. Hypno- 
tists could make a man suffer agony when 
he was physically whole and unharmed. 
The man in the cellar, with that cruelly 
ascetic, emotionless face, resembled a Hin- 
du Grantley had once known—and there 
were mysteries in India which no oc- 
cidental mind has yet explained. Mass 
hypnotism was one of those. Was it not 
possible that everything about him now 
was a mental fabrication, a delusion orig- 


inating either in his own or another mind, 
but in any case without objective reality? 

The illusion remained complete. Two- 
wheeled carts and great, broad-tired wag- 
ons rumbled over the cobbles behind ox- 
en and donkeys. Here a broad-faced peas- 
ant drove a flock of honking geese before 
him ; there a plump farm wife waddled be- 
side a laden ass. No detail was omit- 
ted. The women wore wide, heavy skirts 
of coarsely woven brown stuff, bright- 
hued blouses laced across the breast, and 
small peaked hats of white cloth. Men 
affected long hose, tight at the ankles, and 
colored sashes about the waist. A few, 
perhaps of higher rank or station, wore 
white neck ruffles. The footgear of men 
and women alike consisted of simple 
wooden or leather sandals. 

Grantley stepped out of the gateway. 
If this were illusion, could he push into 
the stream of life that flowed up and 
down this medieval street? He stood 
for a moment, undecided, on the flag- 
stoned curb. 

A ragged, bold-faced boy grinned 
toothlessly up at him and ran off. A tot- 
tering old man looked up for a moment 
into his face; Grantley’s eyes met his 
squarely. The effect was galvanizing. 
With a terrified moan the ancient turned 
aside and hurried off as though demons 
pursued him. 

Astonished, Grantley looked down at 
himself. His neat business suit, although 
somewhat dusty from that night in the 
cellar, was in good order. Was the 
strangeness of it sufficient to send the 
old man off squeaking with terror? 


CHAPTER TWO 
Drum Forth the Damned 
ITH a sense of unreality that gave 
him strange comfort, Grantley 
walked up the street, away from 
the knot of noisy soldiers lounging in 
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front of what was obviously a tavern. 
Clad in stained fragments of armor as 
they were, some wore only a breastplate, 
while others had no more than a bat- 
tered helmet or blotched and dented plates 
of leg armor. But here and there through 
the grime shone the strange device of 
globe, eagle and cross. It disturbed Grant- 
ley to see it, and he had an uneasy feeling 
that the soldiers were to be avoided at all 
costs. 

Were the lot of them not thoroughly 
drunk, they would certainly have noticed 
him by now. 

At a corner, where a second twisted 
street intersected the first, he paused un- 
certainly. Fifty feet away an enormous 
Indian sat against a house wall, indolently 
smoking a clay pipe. Grantley frowned, 
remembering the gigantic red man in the 
cellar. But this one was taking his ease, 
with the air of one secure in privilege, his 
legs stretched out across the narrow walk. 
An elderly man stepped cautiously over 
them. The woman following him forsook 
the walk and passed by way of the filthy 
gutter, but eyed the redskin sullenly as 
she did so. 

Then another man came hurrying to- 
ward the corner where Grantley stood. 
This one was dressed in the sombre robes 
of a priest, but wore a white sash of 
satin across his breast like a badge of office. 
He stumbled over the Indian’s legs in pass- 
ing, whereupon he dealt them a vicious 
kick and broke into loud cursing—in 
Spanish, which was a language Grantley 
knew well. And yet the oaths them- 
selves were strange. 

Intent upon avoiding the black-robed 
one, he hurried on. More and more the 
conviction grew upon him that the city, 
the people, and his own presence here 
were unreal—of the thin fabric of fantasy, 
and nothing more. Were they real, he 
would have attracted far more attention 
than he did. He was instead pointedly 
ignored, although sometimes a woman 


hastily crossed herself or a man looked 
intently elsewhere as he approached. But 
none spoke to him; only a child now and 
then stared frankly. 

From the dark interior of a clap- 
boarded structure he was passing rang the 
blows of a hammer. Inside a fire glowed 
redly. 

He hesitated, then obeyed an impulse 
to enter, pushing aside a_ half-finished 
suit of armor that hung from a peg in 
the doorway. 

From the glowing forge a hearty voice 
rang out. 

“Buenas Dias! Can I serve you?” The 
smith spoke without looking up from the 
hot metal he was forging. He was young, 
Herculean of build. 

Beneath his blows the red iron took 
shape like pounded wax. 

Grantley remained in the shadows, be- 
yond the fire glow. 

“Tf you will,” he replied in Spanish. 
“But I wish only to ask a question. You 
may think it a strange one... .” 

The smith grunted. “Men must watch 
their tongues these days, stranger, and not 
all questions will I answer. But say on.” 

Grantley took a deep breath. The illu- 
sion, thus far, remained perfect. He could 
speak with and understand the people of 
this dream. He felt the heat of the forge 
fire, saw the sparks fly, saw motes dancing 
in a sunbeam that had stolen through a 
crack in the roof. And the smith was real 
—at least as real as any character in a 
dream. But was this a dream of hypnosis, 
or had the balck cone, despite all para- 
doxes, hurled him back through time, back 
to an age that never was, when American 
Indians sat in the crooked street of a 
medieval city of old Europe—built on the 
site of Manhattan! 

“T have been ill,” said Grantley. “For 
how long I know not. So ill that I can 
remember nothing of journeying here. I 
was cared for by kindly but ignorant folk, 
who, when my plight was at last known 
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to them, cast me out as one accursed. 
Hence I ask you, where am I and what 
may the date be?” 

“Madre de Dios! You have my pity,” 
responded the smith. “Know then that 
you be—for good or ill—in the colony of 
New Spain, under the governorship of 
my Lord Mercrux.” 

New Spain! Then this was the new 
world and not the old, this the age of 
Cortez and Pizzaro and Spain’s power 
upon the seas, the gold-greedy age of the 
—the Conquistadores ! 

“This city,” continued the smith, “is 
New Madrid. Perchance you come from 
one of the southern colonies?” 

Grantley shook his head, genuinely 
puzzled. If there had been a New Madrid, 
history had not recorded it. Nor had it 
recorded the name of Mercrux. 

“And the date?” Grantley prompted. 

“What but the twentieth day of Augus- 
tus, in the year of Holy Church one thou- 
sand nine hundred and forty-one?” 


Grantley almost grinned with relief. 
This last absurdity branded the whole 
thing as illusion. It was mad, impossible. 
It was just as mad and just as impossible 
as most nightmares, and he was con- 
vinced—or almost so—that it was made 
of the stuff nightmares are made of. 
Nineteen Forty-one! This village, this 
medieval people, co-existent with Times 
Square and transport planes and radio! 
Even hypnotism couldn’t rationalize 
that! 


r \HE smith thrust his iron back into — 
glowing coals. Fire flared yellow 
and scarlet as he worked an enor- 

mous bellows, for the first time staring ’ 

curiously at Grantley, who as curiously 
stared back. 

This huge-framed young man, he felt, 
was real. His broad, good natured face 
glowed ruddily in the firelight. His eyes 
were clear and questioning—yet they 
widened suddenly, as though at once 
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aware of danger. The bellows stopped. 

“Accursed! Aye, you spoke truly, 
stranger. Leave my shop. Leave quickly, 
lest spies of Mercrux find you here and 
drag us both to the Cross. Cunning you 
were to bespeak me in the dark, you to 
whom no man will speak—you who are 
an Accursed One!” 

His huge hands thrust Grantley back 
into deeper shadow, toward the rear of 
the smithy where a single tiny window 
alone gave scant light. The smith dropped 
a shutter over it. In the man’s manner 
Grantley read keen alarm, but also an overt 
friendliness. 

“T shall go,” he said. “But first tell me 
why you call me an Accursed One, and 
one to whom no man will speak.” 

The smith sucked his breath in. “Know 
you not that the brand of Mercrux marks 
your brow, sealing you unto death? You 
walk already doomed, as others have before 
you—others as strangely garbed as you, 
it is said. Now go—God have mercy on 
you.” 

He pushed Grantley toward a door, but 
before he opened it he snatched a cloak 
and a cap from a peg. 

“Wear these,” he said. “Go to oe Street 
of the Weavers and knock on the door 
where hangs a green lantern. Tell the 
porter that Diego has sent you. There it 
may be you can find refuge—scant though 
it will be. Now go.” 

Hastily Grantley donned the cloak and 
the beret-like cap, pulling the latter low 
over his forehead. The smith grunted 
approval and opened the door. Grantley 
found himself in a furrowed, muddy back 
street—little more than a cart lane. A 
brittle crust of dried earth crumpled be- 
neath his feet. It had the reddish color 
of the mud he had seen upon the armor 
in Hathaway’s house. 

The discovery only added to the chaos 
of his thoughts. Could any form of hyp- 
notism induce so complete an illusion of 
reality? He felt keenly alert, alive to 


danger of which as yet he scarcely knew 
the true nature. Was this illusion—this ar- 
chaic city with its medieval people, its 
alien sights and sounds and smells? 

Or was it all stark fact? 

If it were, how was he to regain his 
own world? The smith had spoken of 
other “Accursed Ones.” Could those have 
been Henderson, Minton, Fargo and 
others who had vanished from earth dur- 
ing the past six months? If so, they had 
found no way to return. But if return 
was possible, it must be through that 
cone of darkness that appeared as a 
black disc upon the tower wall, a fabric 
of forces giving access, through un- 
dreamed of dimensions, to the cellar near 
New York’s waterfront. 

The lane along which he trudged was 
forsaken. The naked backs of houses 
reared up beside it. Here, too, stinking 
rubbish heaps fried in the sun and feasted 
swarms of flies that buzzed up at his ap- 
proach. A short distance west of the 
lane sprawled a jumble of hovels. Be- 
yond these, near the broad expanse of a 
river, fish nets were hung on posts to 
dry, and small boats bobbed gently be- 
side rickety little wharfs. 

Grantley cursed softly. That river 
could be only the Hudson. Along this 
very shore were docked at this moment 
tugs, several great luxury steamers, and 
a score of lesser ocean liners. Above this 
muddy alley, on the West Side elevated 
highway, sleek automobiles were purring 
north toward the Hendrik Hudson Park- 
way. 

Yet here reality appeared as a cluster 
of shacks, a stinking alley, fish nets glis- 
tening with slime. For him, this mon- 
strous fantasy was fact. He was further 
from New York than he would have been 
if he were halfway around the globe. 

A rooting dog stole into the open door- 
way of a nearby house. An instant later 
it ran out howling, followed by a dis- 
heveled, red-faced woman and a volley 
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of oaths. Spying Grantley, she stopped 
shouting and eyed him with interest. He 
quickened his step, grateful for the dis- 
guise afforded by cap and cloak. Behind 
him the flow of curses began again. 


lane for another leading toward the 

river, where he hoped to find a boat 
in which to cross. The Palisades, fringed 
with haze, loomed high on the north- 
werd shore, above forest and brush that 
grew thickly to the river bank. Directly 
across the river, where Weehawken and 
Hoboken should have been, with their 
factory chimneys, railroad sheds and 
wharves, stretched an unsettled wilderness. 
He felt that it offered the nearest haven 
of safety, for he had little hope of finding 
the Street of the Weavers, of which the 
smith had spoken. 


| Dears he abandoned the 


He was already beyond the last of the 


houses. The lane had dwindled to a mere 
trail through a waist-high tangle of grass 
and brush. There was not a soul in sight, 
and he allowed the cloak, which had al- 
ready made him unbearably warm, to fall 
open. Thanks to the smith, he had passed 
safely out of the city. The river’s edge 
was now only a few hundred feet away. 

From nearby rang suddenly the sharp 
cry of a woman, and immediately after it 
a man’s angry voice. With no other de- 
sire but to pass quickly by, Grantley 
found himself suddenly in sight of the two, 
who stood in a tiny clearing surrounded 
by thick brush on all sides but one. The 
man wore the black breeches and white 
velvet jerkin that probably indicated high 
rank. He was furiously wiping blood 
from a scratched cheek. The girl had her 
back to the wall of a rocky little cul-de- 
sac in which she was trapped. As the offi- 
cer again approached her, a triumphant 
leer upon his swarthy face, her eyes fell 
upon Grantley and widened in astonish- 
ment. Too late he realized that the open 
cloak had betrayed him. 


“Careful!” she cried instantly in Eng- 
lish. ‘Take his sword—from behind !” 

And as though the words had been an 
involuntary part of her struggle, she con- 
tinued with piteous appeals in Spanish. 
The officer, paying no heed to her words, 
and probably ignorant of English, ad- 
vanced unaware of Grantley’s presence. 

Startled though he was, Grantley at 
once strode into the clearing. The girl’s 
cries drowned the sound of his footsteps, 
but at the last moment something warned 
the other man. He released her and 
whirled about, reaching for his sword. 
Desperately Grantley closed in, swung for 
the bearded jaw. His fist crashed solid- 
ly into thick lips. The soldier fell back, 
mouthing oaths through bloody teeth. His 
furious eyes narrowed as they fell upon 
Grantley’s clothing. 

“Ho! An Accursed One! Come, my 
partridge, and meet thy spit!” 

Like. silver lightning his blade sprang 
forth. Before its advance Grantley could 
do nothing but fall back. Within three 
steps his back was against the: rock, to- 
ward which the other had skilfully ma- 
neuvered him. The officer roared with 
laughter. 

“A lady’s knight—and so quickly 
bested? Verily the men of your age are 
no men, but slaves scarce fit to wear the 
livery of Mercrux. So die, slave!” 

The rapier pricked Grantley’s throat 
—and the sneering face before him red- 
dened and grew hideous with blood lust. 
But even as the sword arm straightened 
for the death thrust, the girl flung herself 
at it. The blade flicked up and away, and 
the soldier, enraged, dealt her a cruel blow 
in the face with his gauntleted left hand. 

Something exploded in Grantley’s 
brain. He sprang for the officer’s throat, 
and the shock of collision hurled them 
both to the ground. No illusion here— 
the man’s fingers clawed his throat, and 
Grantley knew beyond all doubt that he 
was battling for his life. He hammered 
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furiously at the other’s face. The man 
brought his rapier into play, dagger 
fashion. Its point slashed Grantley’s calf, 
and he felt a warm gush of blood. He 
jerked back convulsively, tearing free 
from the other’s throttling hold. As the 
man’s guard went down for a moment, 
Grantley crashed a fist solidly against the 
point of his jaw. The officer went limp, 
the rapier clattering from his fingers. 

Grantley stumbled to his feet, staring 
again at the emblem of globe, eagle and 
cross embroidered upon the white velvet 
vest. He was breathing fast. There was 
a bubbling tension in his veins, an ex- 
hilaration. For the first time he had 
fought that sign—and beaten it. 

“You’re wounded!” The girl’s low 
voice reminded him that she also was a 
link in the snarled chain of mystery which 
he had to untangle. “Here, stop the 
blood. I'll bandage it later.” 

He took the kerchief she offered 5nd 
bound it around the deep scratch in his 
leg. She was bending over the unconscious 
officer, unbuckling the white jerkin, and 
from a concealed pocket she now drew a 
copper-red instrument, with a barrel 
shaped like an X in cross section. It was 
about five inches long, with a thick black 
handle. Almost gingerly she held it out. 

“Tt’s deadlier than any gun,” she said. 
“Don’t use it unless you have to.” 

He took it from her, but any curiosity 
about the thing was submerged just then 
in his amazement at the presence of this 
girl, who spoke English and exhibited 
such characteristic coolness in the face of 
emergency. She was dressed precisely like 
the other women he had so far encoun- 
tered. But the white peaked cap failed 
to entirely conceal a wealth of copper- 
red hair. Her chin was small but firm, 
her luminous brown eyes shadowed with 
tragedy. 

“Thank God I’ve found you,” he 
blurted at last. “You're the first sane 
thing I’ve met here. I had begun to think 
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I was mad. What is this—world? Does 
it really exist?” 

She nodded quickly. “I know how it 
must seem. But it’s real enough. And a 
terrible danger to our world. But we 
can talk later. Your leg!” 

Despite his protests she tore a long 
strip from her skirt and bandaged the 
wound. She also took the strange weapon 
from his hand and fastened it to his leg, 
where his trousers would conceal it. 

“They won’t think of looking for it 
there,” she said hurriedly. “It may help 
—if you’re taken. Now come, quickly.” 

“You have some place to go?” Grant- 
ley asked. “I meant to get across the 
LIVED ooze 

“Indians!” she said succinctly. “No 
white man would live the night through. 
Come with me.” 

She led the way before he could pro- 
test, giving him no choice but to follow 
and stifle the questions that sprang to his 
tongue. Who was this girl? What did it 
mean that she spoke English and talked 
of “our world’? 


, | “HEY followed a narrow trail 
northward, through cultivated fields 
., waist-high with Indian corn. 

“Can’t we talk here?” he asked. “I 
want to know lots of things. Who you 
are, for instance.” 

She flashed him a quick glance and 
slackened her pace a little. 

“I’m Nona Hathaway. And you?” 

The name took him by surprise. He 
told her briefly of following Wharton, 
but said nothing of his suspicions of An- 
drew Hathaway. 

“You trapped yourself,” she said. 
“Mercrux must have known from Daniel 
Wharton that you would come. To trap 
the others Mercrux used my father’s 
name and forged letters.” 

“But you,” he said. “When did you 
come here, and why?” 

“T’ve been here eight months. 


a 


It be- 
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gan when father announced a new theory 
which everybody saw fit to ridicule.” 

“The theory of etheric planes,” Grant- 
ley said. “They claimed it would upset 
all the known laws of mass.” 

“It has!” she flashed. “They will learn 
that much—when it is too late. Oh, why 
must the whole world suffer because a 
few were too blind or too jealous to look 
further than their own prejudices?” 

She felt silent for a time, and Grantley 
waited for her to speak again of her own 
accord. 

“Father took it very hard. He resigned 
from the college and bought that old house 
downtown to carry on his work in. I took 





care of him there, but he was never the 
same again. He worked so intensely that 
his health broke down. And then, about 
eight months ago, he finished something 
he was doing. I didn’t know then that 
it was the Tunnel. He only told me that 
he might stay in the cellar for a number 
of days, and that I must not let anybody 
touch his apparatus if I ever wanted to 
see him again. 

“Of course I was frantic, but there 
was nobody I could turn to. We were es- 
tranged from everybody by then. He 
disappeared downstairs, and I could only 
wait. It was four days before he came 
back—and I will never forget his face 
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then. It was only later that I learned 
what had happened. He had gotten 
through to this age, and had been cap- 
tured by Mercrux. Imagine his surprise 
to learn that in this world his theory was 
well known! But even here nobody had 
applied it to the formation of a Tunnel, as 
father had. Mercrux listened to him, but 
wouldn’t let father come back alone. In- 
stead Mercrux came back with him, was 
in the cellar right then, when I thought 
our troubles were at last over. The Time 
Tunnel was already in Mercrux’ hands.” 

“What is this tunnel ?’’ Grantley asked. 
“Is it a manner of time-travel ?” 

She shook her head. “It is impossible 
to travel in time. But there is something 
else—a way of moving at right angles to 
the time flow. That’s what father had 
done, to reach this age. He was already 
afraid of Mercrux—terribly. But he told 
me that someone else was coming up- 
stairs, and that I must do as I was told. 
You see, Mercrux had men posted below, 
ready to shoot anybody who left the 
house—they could see the front and rear 
steps from the basement windows. 

“And then—Mercrux came. He was 
dressed in full armor, and looked splen- 
did—and terrible. He begged us to fol- 
low him and be his guests at his palace. 
It was nothing but a disguised command, 
of course, Father knew that. We had to 
go through the Time Tunnel, and so came 
here. 

“At first we were treated as guests, 
but soon enough we knew that we were 
prisoners in this age. Mercrux rebuilt 
the Tunnel so that we couldn’t escape 
through it, and I was allowed to go freely 
about the town. Father was kept busy 
writing an account of his work and tell- 
ing Mercrux about our world. Then, 
two months ago I saw a squad of soldiers 
arrest a man dressed in the clothing of 
our age. He was waving a letter about 
and screaming that he would have my 
father arrested for kidnapping. When a 


soldier knocked the letter from his hand 
I picked it up. It was a forged letter, 
supposedly from my father, to a scientist 
named Henderson, asking him to come 
to the New York house. 

“Of course Father would have died 
rather than help Mercrux in such a thing. 
I took the letter with me, and both of us 
confronted Mercrux with it. He dropped 
his mask of courtesy then, told my father 
he had no further need of him. And then 
he told us his terrible plan. 

“Have you ever thought what the world 
would have been like if the power of the 
Spanish Inquisition, the domination of 
Old Spain, the greed of her Conquista- 
dores, the might of her Armada had over- 
spread the earth? This is that world come 
true. This is earth, and this land called 
New Spain is our North and South 
America—an immense empire under the 
heel of such a Spain as our world never 
knew, thanks to the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada by Sir Francis Drake. Here, 
Spain rules the earth. The government 
is a powerful oligarchy, with Mercrux at 
its head. He is a scientist as well as a 
soldier ; all the officers are. And when he 
heard of our age, he conceived a conquest 
of it.such as only the Conquistadores 
could have planned. He plans war and 
pillage and death beyond anything our 
age has known, even in the Dark Ages. 
So he told father and me, laughing at us 
meanwhile. That, he told us, was the 
reason he meant first to remove every 
scientist in our age who might rediscover 
the theory of etheric planes or the secret 
of the Tunnel or the Cross, without which 
our world is helpless before him. The 
Cross is his chief weapon. It outdates all 
ours just as our cannon outdate his cross- 
bows and halberds. 

“A week ago he was ready. He told 
father and me that he had taken Daniel 
Wharton. You understand that Mercrux 
simply sent these men through the Tun- 
nel, first branding them so that any sol- 
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dier would know they were to be cap- 
tured. Once captured they were ques- 
tioned—as only Mercrux understands 
questioning. So he learned that Wharton 
had warned you, and he swore to us that 
when you were taken, the invasion would 
begin. His armies and allies are ready. He 
even has treaties with the Indian tribes 
here. They are worked up to fever pitch. 
Every night they hold war dances across 
the river, eager for the loot and massacre 
he has promised them—in our age.” 


HE fell silent. They had turned 
S toward the city again, and the path 

had widened to a dusty lane. But 
the houses were smaller than they were 
farther south, and more scattered. 

“And your father?” Grantley asked. 

“My father is dead,” she said simply. 
“He died trying to repair the mischief 
he had unwillingly done. You see, Mer- 
crux is the only man who understands the 
Time Tunnel, and the moving spirit be- 
hind the whole scheme of conquest be- 
sides. From somewhere Father got the 
parts to make a weapon—a miniature 
Cross. He tried to kill Mercrux with it. 
But father was old and slow. Mercrux 
shot him first. That was a week ago, when 
he told us that his armies would march 
as soon as you were captured.” 

The story, and her manner of telling it, 
increased Grantley’s admiration for her 
tenfold. At the same time it made it 
plain that their situation was desperate. 
Far from being illusion, it was plain and 
terrible fact. And the danger extended 
far beyond themselves, to a world un- 
conscious of the forces gathering to de- 
stroy it. 

They entered the town, a street rank 
with odors of a new sort—the smell of 
flax and linen and other things uniden- 
tifiable. Men and women sat before crude 
wooden looms in open, shed-like build- 
ings. : 

“The Street of the Weavers!” said 
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Grantley. “A blacksmith told me to come 
here—to the door with the green lantern.” 

Nona flashed him a quick glance. “So 
you’ve seen Diego? It’s like him to try 
to save an Accursed One. And it is to 
the green lantern I meant to take you— 
although what welcome you'll get from 
my staunch friends of liberty I don’t 
know.” There was a trace of bitterness 
in her voice. “Diego and Father Jose 
are the only real men among them. And 
now you... .” 

He felt a tingle of pleasure at her last 
words. 

“Friends of liberty?” he asked. “You 
mean a rebel group of some kind?” 

“You might call it that, although they 
have done nothing so far and probably 
never will.” Her voice was tired with 
loss of hope. ‘What right have I to 
blame them? Generations of slavery have 
made them what they are. Even by think- 
ing of revolt they risk death on the Cross ; 
give them credit for that much courage 
at least. Naturally the people suffer un- 
der the rule of Mercrux. All the wealth 
of this word belongs to the government. 
The people are nothing but serfs, with 
less voice than the Indians in their own 
destiny. It would be strange if some did 
not secretly resent it. Those are my 
friends of liberty—” 

She stopped, tense and expectant. 

Startled, Grantley looked about to see 
the cause. But he had pulled the cloak 
close about him again since entering the 
town, and nobody had given them more 
than a glance. 

It was no visible danger that had made 
the girl pause. She seemed to be listen- 
ing. 

ae first Grantley heard nothing. The 
very air seemed hushed, expectant. And 
then he heard it—the far-off, muted roll 
of drums. At the looms men held their 
shuttles poised, waiting. ... 

“The recruiting drums,” gasped Nona. 

The rumble of sound gathered volume, 
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file. It slammed shut behind them, and 
Grantley felt Nona’s fingers tighten about 
his. 

Vague shadows filled the chamber, cast 
by the flickering light of a single candle 
in the farthest corner. An almost tangible 
presence of hostility, of danger, brooded 
in that tense room. Grantley felt the 
keyed-up alertness of waiting men. He 
sensed that Nona was frightened, that 
she had expected nothing like this. A 
voice laughed suddenly, harshly. 

“Seize them! Open lights.” 


ANDS clutched Grantley from 
behind, pinned his arms, held his 
struggling, steel-taut body as in 

a vise. Nona screamed as her fingers 
jerked free from his. A hooded lantern 
was opened. Its yellow gleam flashed 
back from polished armor. 

“The Tribunal’s Guard!” cried Nona. 
“Oh God!” 

A looped cord bit into Grantley’s 
wrists. A bearded guardsman jerked 
him about, stared in amazement at Grant- 
ley’s head, from which the cap had been 
knocked in the struggle. 

“A prize, my Capitan! We have taken 
an Accursed One. Mercrux will reward 
us.” 

“And me also! Me also!” shrieked the 
pock-marked Carlos. “But for me you 
would never have taken any of them—” 

The white-clad officer sent him sprawl- 
ing with a flat blow of his sword. “If 
free pardon is not reward enough for your 
betrayal, wretch, only ask once more— 
and we'll see if your traitor’s blood is as 
spotted as your skin.” 

More lanterns were opened, revealing 
a score of men of all ages standing bound 
amid their captors. Their silence, the 
ashen greyness of their faces, spoke elo- 
quent despair. Only one held his head 
firm—an old, white-haired man clad in 
a simple black robe. His eyes were upon 
Nona, and his lips moved in silent prayer 


of reassurance. Grantley looked for the 
young blacksmith, Diego, but he was not 
among the captured. 

The prisoners were herded out of the 
cavern in single file. The porter, Carlos, 
closely prodded by a soldier’s sword, 
opened one after another of those locked 
doors which his treachery had rendered 
worthless. They emerged at last into 
golden daylight. Nona, Grantley saw, 
had been chained to the officer. 

Swiftly the grim procession marched 
through the Street of the Weavers, where 
none dared accost it, out upon the nar- 
row main street, past the four-walled 
tower from which Grantley had first 
looked upon the city, and into a wider 
thoroughfare. Here the character of the 
buildings changed. Structures of white 
stone and granite replaced those of wood. 
The clamor of the market place, the bray 
of asses and creaking of harness were 
hushed in the distance. Once a gold and 
scarlet chariot, drawn at a furious gallop 
by three coal-black horses, thundered 
recklessly past. 

Now came into view a great square 
edifice of white stone and marble, flanked 
by four squat towers. Above the great 
arched gateway, rising high above the 
battlements, a gigantic copper cross 
flashed scarlet sunlight, like some lurid 
emblem of destruction. 

At the brink of a wide moat the com- 
pany came to a halt, while a massive 
drawbridge fell with a thunderous rat- 
tling of chains. They crossed it, marched 
under the great iron portcullis beyond. 
The bridge groaningly raised itself sky- 
ward behind them. 

Grantley guessed the place to be a 
combined garrison post and prison. They 
were marched through two court yards 
filled with silent, fearful men—victims 
of the recruiting drums, whom a few 
mounted and cursing officers herded like 
so many sheep. In a third court yard stood 
a huge scaffold, so high that its super- 
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have no effect, drew back with a low hiss 
of alarm. ; 

“Tt is well, Carlos,” she said impatiently. 
“He can be trusted. Unlatch those many 
doors behind which you barricade your- 
selves, and we will go within.” 

The man again locked the wicket, then 
led the way to a low stone building where, 
after fumbling with a huge bunch of keys, 
he opened another door. The interior was 
a cool stone chamber where barrels were 
heaped in orderly pyramids. The place 
was evidently an oil or wine storehouse, 
for there was no furniture. The hunch- 
back lifted a trap door, waited until they 
had descended the dark flight of steps 
below, and shut and bolted the trap from 
beneath before following them. In pitch 
darkness they walked through a short 
tunnel to another barrier. Again the keys 
came into play. Behind this door a lamp 
burned smokily in a niche in the wall, and 
with it to light their way they continued 
through a far longer tunnel. From ahead 
came a murmur of voices. Nona stopped 
short. 

“What is wrong, Carlos? Our friends 
of liberty are wont to make no more 
noise than a nestful of mice, so fearful 
are they of being heard by the Tribunal, a 
full league away. Who is there?” 

The hunchback shrugged. “Those whom 
you know well, and whom I shall not name 
before a stranger. Ferhape they bewail the 
loss of Father Jose.” 


“Father Jose! But what has happened 
to Father Jose? Say quickly!” 

“How should I know?” retorted the 
man sulkily. “I am but a despised porter, 
without voice or ear in your councils. 
They tell the tale that he was taken by 
the guards, but who am I to say it ir 
truth or lie?” 

“Then hurry—hurry, Carlos!” 

The man shrugged,-and Grantley was 
puzzled by the glint of satisfaction in his 
black eyes, which narrowed suddenly in 
startled recognition. 

“Madre de Dios! You have brought 
an Accursed One!” The hunchback stood 
a moment, undecided, then turned and led 
the way so swiftly they could hardly keep 
pace with him. Grantley felt of his cap. 
It had brushed against the low roof and 
slipped back far enough to reveal the 
brand on his forehead. However, there 
was no help for it now. 

Once the porter stopped to strike a 
small bell hung in the passageway. Its 
clang echoed and re-echoed in that nar- 
row earthen tunnel, and abruptly the 
voices ahead fell silent. In complete 
stillness the three went on. They stood 
at last before a sturdy oaken door. 

Grantley was uneasy, by no means 
certain that the hunchback was to be 
trusted. Nona slipped a warm, trembling 
hand into his. At the porter’s knock, a 
bolt thudded back, and the door opened 
wide enough for them to enter in single 
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file. It slammed shut behind them, and 
Grantley felt Nona’s fingers tighten about 
his. 

Vague shadows filled the chamber, cast 
by the flickering light of a single candle 
in the farthest corner. An almost tangible 
presence of hostility, of danger, brooded 
in that tense room. Grantley felt the 
keyed-up alertness of waiting men. He 
sensed that Nona was frightened, that 
she had expected nothing like this. A 
voice laughed suddenly, harshly. 

“Seize them! Open lights.” 


ANDS clutched Grantley from 
behind, pinned his arms, held his 
struggling, steel-taut body as in 

a vise. Nona screamed as her fingers 
jerked free from his. A hooded lantern 
was opened. Its yellow gleam flashed 
back from polished armor. 

“The Tribunal’s Guard!” cried Nona. 
“Oh God!” : 

A looped cord bit into Grantley’s 
wrists. A bearded guardsman jerked 
him about, stared in amazement at Grant- 
ley’s head, from which the cap had been 
knocked in the struggle. 

“A prize, my Capitan! We have taken 
an Accursed One. Mercrux will reward 
us.” 

“And me also! Me also!” shrieked the 
pock-marked Carlos. “But for me you 
would never have taken any of them—” 

The white-clad officer sent him sprawl- 
ing with a flat blow of his sword. “If 
free pardon is not reward enough for your 
betrayal, wretch, only ask once more— 
and we'll see if your traitor’s blood is as 
spotted as your skin.” 

More lanterns were opened, revealing 
a score of men of all ages standing bound 
amid their captors. Their silence, the 
ashen greyness of their faces, spoke elo- 
quent despair. Only one held his head 
firm—an old, white-haired man clad in 
a simple black robe. His eyes were upon 
Nona, and his lips moved in silent prayer 


of reassurance. Grantley looked for the 
young blacksmith, Diego, but he was not 
among the captured. 

The prisoners were herded out of the 
cavern in single file. The porter, Carlos, 
closely prodded by a soldier’s sword, 
opened one after another of those locked 
doors which his treachery had rendered 
worthless. They emerged at last into 
golden daylight. Nona, Grantley saw, 
had been chained to the officer. 

Swiftly the grim procession marched 
through the Street of the Weavers, where 
none dared accost it, out upon the nar- 
row main street, past the four-walled 
tower from which Grantley had first 
looked upon the city, and into a wider 
thoroughfare. Here the character of the 
buildings changed. Structures of white 
stone and granite replaced those of wood. 
The clamor of the market place, the bray 
of asses and creaking of harness were 
hushed in the distance. Once a gold and 
scarlet chariot, drawn at a furious gallop 
by three coal-black horses, thundered 
recklessly past. 

Now came into view a great square 
edifice of white stone and marble, flanked 
by four squat towers. Above the great 
arched gateway, rising high above the 
battlements, a gigantic copper cross 
flashed scarlet sunlight, like some lurid 
emblem of destruction. 

At the brink of a wide moat the com- 
pany came to a halt, while a massive 
drawbridge fell with a thunderous rat- 
tling of chains. They crossed it, marched 
under the great iron portcullis beyond. 
The bridge groaningly raised itself sky- 
ward behind them. 

Grantley guessed the place to be a 
combined garrison post and prison. They 
were marched through two court yards 
filled with silent, fearful men—victims 
of the recruiting drums, whom a few 
mounted and cursing officers herded like 
so many sheep. In a third court yard stood 
a huge scaffold, so high that its super- 
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structure was invisible. But underneath 
the platform, between the supporting pil- 
lars, was an intricate grouping of metal 
spheres and glass flasks and heavy copper 
bars. 

The prisoners were marched into one 
of the stone buildings that flanked the 
court yard, and down an interminable 
flight of winding stone steps. The guards 
carried no torches, but jagged lumps of 
crystal fastened in sconces along the 
curved wall emitted a flickerless blue 
glow. They made a great luminous spiral 
winding downward out of sight. Grantley 
held his cheek close to one in passing. It 
was cold; the very air near it was frigid. 
Did the crystal absorb heat, re-emitting it 
as light? 

In a low-ceilinged corridor far under- 
ground, before a row of cell doors, the 
guards halted. A double line of the prison- 
ers was formed, and Grantley managed 
to fall in beside the old man who had 
signalled to Nona. The girl was no long- 
er with them, nor was the officer to 
whom she had been chained. But the 
black-robed man looked far more intel- 
ligent than any of the others, and Grant- 
ley hoped to learn from him whether she 
was in danger. 

Two by two the prisoners were locked 
up, after a perfunctory search for weap- 
ons that cost Grantley his silver cigarette 
case. His hands were untied, but the 
guards overlooked his wrist watch. As 
he hoped, he and the old man were put 
into the same cell—a stone cubicle fur- 
nished with a cot and a three-legged 
stool. A small crystal fastened overhead 
shed a feeble blue glow’ that just relieved 
the place from utter darkness. The heavy 
wooden cell door crashed shut behind 
them, and Grantley heard a bolt thud into 
its socket. 

He could not repress a thrill of fear 
that amounted to despair. The eerie blue 
light was unnerving; darkness would 
have been less so. He touched the nearest 


wall, dug a fingernail into the crevice 
where block met block. Mica dust 
sparkled in the stone like microscopic 
blue diamonds. Fantastic shadows of 
deepest indigo followed his movements. 
The scrape of the stool, as the old man 
sat down, was magnified by silence. 

And this was real! This fortress exist- 
ed somewhere in the very heart of Man- 
hattan—a medieval dungeon approxi- 
mately on the site of Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion. The strange and ancient city he had 
come through occupied the very space 
of skyscrapers and traffic and subways. 
And this was 1941! 

Fantastic paradox on all the laws of 
time, space and matter as his world knew 
them! 


E STARED broodingly at his 
H raw fingers, bleeding where he 

had unconsciously lacerated them 
on the rough stone. Then he saw the old 
man gazing at him from those deep-sunk, 
calm eyes of his. He looked like a priest 
or a monk, Grantley decided. 

“T am Father Jose,” said the man in 
English. “I speak your tongue in proof 
that I am Nona’s friend, for she taught 
it to me. She has taught me much in the 
time she has been here. And you, whom 
she brought to what should have been a 
place of safety, must also be her friend. 
Shall we talk—in Spanish, for this tongue 
is hard to speak and harder still to un- 
derstand?” 

Amazed, Grantley simply nodded. 

“Let me first explain,” continued the 
other, “that although I am _ called 
Father Jose, I am no longer of the priest- 
hood. When Mercrux gained power over 
the church, the curse of excommunication 
was laid upon me. Since then I have 
preached revolt. I had little success until 
Nona came. Hostage though she was, she 
had the freedom of this city and was wise 
enough not to escape into the wilderness, 
where she would have perished. So I met 
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her, and she became a staff to me. In 
these few months we came closer to action 
than ever before. But now we have failed. 
It is a pity, as much for the sake of your 
world, as for ours.” 

“T do not undertsand,” Grantley broke 
in. “What is the relation between these 
worlds? Have Nona and I spanned time? 
Or if not time, what then?” 

The old man raised a gnarled hand. 

“T am no scientist,” he said quietly, 
“nor can I answer the turmoil of question- 
ing that I sense in your mind. But for my 
own ends I have sought to comprehend 
Mercrux’ secrets—to learn the meaning 
of his knowledge, if not that knowledge 
itself. Of the secret of the passageway be- 
tween our ages, Mercrux alone is now 
master. But the broad truths I know. 

“Time, my son, is not a simple river 
flowing from creation into eternity. Rather 
must we conceive of it as a thick and 
turgid stream in the dim beginning of 
things, holding within it all the seeds of 
untold chance and circumstance, some to 
prosper, some to wither and die, in each of 
the many streams into which that river 
divides. All time was one in that be- 
ginning, yet from the beginning that force 
which we call time began to spread, as 
all forces spread to their dissolution— 
even as a ripple in a pool grows broader 
until it dies in stillness. So the funda- 
mental time-stream divided, and each of 
its branches again divided, and all the 
myriad branches again must, and again— 
until all shall have broadened into time- 
lessness, until the ripple that is time shall 
cease to be on the face of eternity. Then 
all chance, every possibility that was in 
the beginning, shall have come to its 
fruition in one or more of those time- 
streams. 

“You understand? The fundamental 
pattern of the time force allows neighbor- 
ing branches to be almost but never quite 
parallel. Your age and mine are two 
such. Our calendars are derived from a 


period when our time streams were one 
and the same; the Martyr of Calvary is 
common to both. But some time later the 
dispersion of time brought about two sets 
of probabilities. The single time-stream 
became iwo. In yours, those Spaniards 
who came to the New World conquered 
only to be conquered in turn. Also there 
was a Sir Francis Drake who defeated 
Spain’s mightiest armada in the old world. 
In our time-stream, Spain grew mightier 
than ever, until now it rules the world. 
Our histories are such that they must by 
their nature exist in different branches of 
time. Yet both are true, veiled from each 
other by horizons of time and space which 
we can scarcely understand.” 

The old priest fell silent, while Grantley 
struggled with the eerie possibilities un- 
folded by his words. Here in this space, 
on the site of the New York of his age, 
stood not only Mercrux’ stronghold, but 
perhaps other cities and villages forbidden 
and impossible under the cycle of events 
his age had known. Here perhaps spread 
a new Rome, peopled by a race that ruled 
the world as once its Caesars dreamed it 
should. Perhaps here was a seaport thick 


- with the masts of Viking ships, where 


descéndants of that first new world dis- 
coverer, Leif Ericsson, had taken sturdy 
root. Or again, this island might be an 
unfelled wilderness known only to Indians 
who had repelled the invasion of the 
whites. It might be that, in still another 
time stream, this land was sunk beneath 
a strange ocean that elsewhere washed the 
shores of a living Atlantis. 

Each of those contradicting possibilities 
must be actual—and thousands more be- 
sides. Yet each was hidden within the 
narrow walls of its own time-branch. 

“What about Nona?” Grantley asked. 

The old man shook his head. “Under 
the law of Mercrux, she is as guilty as 
we. Yet she may escape death, if some 
officer takes a fancy to her—as I believe 
one already has.” 
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That didn’t help much, but the girl 
would probably not be badly treated for 
the present. Meanwhile, the chances for 
escape looked slim. They were far under- 
ground—and escape, to be worth winning, 
must include getting back to their own 
age. If they got back, it would have to be 
in time to warn their own world of the 
coming invasion. That anybody would 
take their warning seriously Grantley 
doubted very much, but the question at 
hand overshadowed that one by far. The 
odds against them were enormous. 


™% LOOKED at his watch. Four 
H o'clock. Only a few hours since 
he had entered Hathaway’s house. 
Already he had lived a lifetime since then. 
Strange how events dragged time out—as 
though the hours had to stretch to ac- 
commodate them. 

In the infinite realms of possibility, of 
course, there had to be one time-branch 
in which they did escape, in which they 
did warn their world, or somehow thwart 
Mercrux. Or could the individual follow 
only a single, predetermined time-stream ? 
Obviously nobody could be imprisoned 
or executed and at the same time free; 
one was conscious only of one individu- 
ality, one ego, at a time. What was it 
that determined which time branch the 
individual should follow? Something had 
to. 

Obviously, it had to be the individual's 
own character, tendencies and actions. 

From the corridor came the sound of 
armor, the shuffle of reluctant feet. Cell 
doors opened and slammed shut. Their 
own was flung wide, a man pushed into 
the cell, and the bolt again pushed home. 
The newcomer, whose clothing was torn 
and blood-stained as though he had fought 
bitterly, was the smith who had lent 
Grantley the cap and cloak. 

Father Jose sprang up. 

“You also, Diego?” he murmured. “I 
had thought you at least were spared.” 


He wiped a trickle of blood from the 
smith’s face, which lighted with a wry 
smile at sight of Grantley. 

“Spared I might have been, Father,” 
he returned, “had it not been that I an- 
swered the witch-drums. Even so my lot 
had been no worse than any soldier’s, but 
the porter Carlos was brought to point 
out all who had ever called themselves 
friends of liberty. And you may well be- 
lieve he could not overlook me!” 

He turned to Grantley. “Ill met, 
friend. I had not thought to see you so 
quickly caged, although I know now that 
I sent you unwittingly into a trap. But 
take consolation from seeing me snared 
beside you, thanks to that same pock- 
skinned traitor who betrayed you. Mean- 
while, shall we whom Mercrux makes 
companions also be friends?” 

The booming voice of the young giant 
rang with sincerity. Grantley held forth 
a hand. Diego stared at it, but Father 
Jose soberly caught up the smith’s hand 
and placed it in Grantley’s. 

“A pledge this is, son, among another 
people and in another world, Take it. 
Bide you friends, for together you may 
yet do what neither could alone.” 

To the kindly authority in the priest’s 
words both men nodded agreement. 

“Tf time be granted us,”’ said the smith, 
“we'll not fail in the trying. But the 
mills of Mercrux grind swiftly. One or 
all of us may die tonight.” 

Startled, Grantley turned to the old 
priest. “Tonight? Without trial? With- 
out a word in our defense?” 

Diego lightly touched Grantley’s fore- 
head. “There, friend, is writ trial and sen- 
tence—and judgment is swift for those 
who once see these walls.” His ringing 
voice grew bitter. “As for defense— 
against Mercrux there is none. Each sun- 
down men die on the accursed Cross—and 
some, I vow, less guilty than we, whose 
only guilt is hatred of a tyrant. Each day 
these cells are emptied, and no man, it 1s 
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said, knows whether he goes forth to 
witness the executions or himself to em- 
brace the Cross.” 

The very ruthlessness of this age, so 
frankly declared, bewildered Grantley 
with its threat of swift and terrible final- 
ity. He had expected anything but this. 
A mock trial perhaps, a farce of justice, 
days of agonized waiting during which a 
man could at least form some desperate 
plan of action. He had even thought of 
bargaining with Mercrux for Nona’s 
safety. And now, in a moment, Diego’s 
brutally frank words had dissolved all 
hope. Death—perhaps within the hour! 

Like fire to the wick came remembrance 
of the weapon Nona had given him. The 
hands of the soldiers had overlooked it, 
wrapped as it was in the bandage about 
his leg. As a last desperate resort he 
would use it, would try to fight free and 
find Nona. But he had no delusions about 
the probable end of such an effort. One 
man, one puny weapon, against a garri- 
son! He considered taking the other two 
into his confidence, but decided against it, 
not because of distrust, but because to 
arouse hope now was needless cruelty. 

He contrived during the next hour to 
remove the cross-shaped weapon from its 
hiding place and put it in his trouser 
pocket. The smith and Father Jose, deep 
in murmured conversation, had _ their 
backs to him as he did so. He retied the 
leg bandage and sat down on the cot. 
Hours dragged leadenly by. 


ap IME, he had heard, passed swiftly 


for the condemned. Yet inaction 

and uncertainty here had the oppo- 
site effect. It seemed a timeless age before 
the corridor again echoed to footsteps and 
their cell door was again opened. A grin- 
ning squad of pikemen escorted all the 
prisoners upstairs, into that narrow court 
yard where stood the huge scaffold they 
had seen earlier in the afternoon. The 
planked floor of it was ten feet above the 


ground, but underneath the rough boards, 
trestles supported a number of curiously 
shaped crystal globes in which oily liquids 
foamed and bubbled. 

Up wooden steps the prisoners were 
marched, and formed in two ranks along 
the scaffold, in the center of which a 
gleaming copper cross, large as a man, 
rested horizontally upon a slab of black 
onyx. Cross of Mercrux! This was that 
weapon which Nona had said outdated all 
the weapons of their own age. This was 
the instrument that faced outward, from 
the roof above the drawbridge. This, 
monstrously enlarged though it was, re- 
sembled the weapon he carried in his 
pocket. 

The guards drew apart from the two 
score prisoners ranged upon the scaffold. 
The same white-armored officer stepped 
forward and glanced over that wretched 
assembly, which ran the gamut from de- 
fiant to craven, from very old to the very 
young. A few stood with downcast eyes, 
refusing even to look upon that weird 
engine which drew the fearful stares of 
others. How many times, Grantley won- 
dered, had some of them undergone this 
daily ordeal? 

Daylight was fading. Already the court 
yard was, for the most part, in shadow. 
Beside the western turret the red-gold 
ball of the sun was sinking. There was 
an utter silence, upon which the officer’s 
voice broke like the crack of a whip. 

“Bring now the Rat!” 

At once, from the close-packed ranks of 
the guards, a figure was spewed forth, 
propelled by the kicks of two guardsmen. 
It was that of a boy, who willingly enough 
shuffled toward the prisoners, But Grant- 
ley’s pity revolted as the loutish creature 
came closer. He was plainly an idiot. 
Matted filthy hair hung down over a too- 
broad forehead. The drooling mouth was 
twisted into a fixed leer, and rendered 
more repulsive still by two inordinately 
long and thick teeth which evidently gave 
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the boy his name. Restless, beady little 
black eyes glittered with an insane light 
as he marched with grotesque step and 
gesture up and down before the con- 
demned, 

Suddenly, with a squeal of delight, he 
jumped forward and put a skinny hand 
upon the arm of a cowering man in a blue 
jerkin. As though upon a signal, guards 
sprang upon the one so indicated, stripped 
him to the waist. With a shudder of re- 
vulsion Grantley realized the truth—that 
no man knew who was to die because the 
idiot alone chose the day’s victims. A 
brutal, barbarous way of prolonging the 
anguish of the condemned, who must 
await the very death they dreaded, to free 
them from the daily torture of uncertainty. 

Now the guards strapped their naked 
victim face down upon the copper cross, 
one limb to each cross member, and 
sprang back. 

The officer struck a gong, pushed down 
upon a wooden staff projecting from the 
floor. The peal of the bell rolled forth 
thunderously. 

The copper cross flickered with vagrant 
light, with vanishing colors that chased 
- each other across the burnished metal sur- 
faces and gave place at last to a brighten- 
ing green glow, a virescent aura before 
which the prisoners shrank back as one 
man. Yet there was no heat from it. A 
breath of coldness instead, seemed to 
emanate from the illuminated metal. 

But the man strapped to it surged 
against his bonds as though red-hot iron 
burnt his flesh, screamed and struggled 
in agony. A warm flush suffused his naked 
back, turned crimson and deep scarlet. 
Blood! Blood that was welling upward, 
drop by drop, from literally every pore. 

Heavier grew that incarnadined sweat, 
shriller the shrieks of the man beneath 
that gory mantle. Red veinings now 
spread through it. Blotches of pale amber 
and white pushed to the surface—tissue 
and muscle ripped from its place by the 
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ghastly power of the Cross. Grantley 
turned away sickened. It seemed cruelly 
long before the dying man’s voice trailed 
off in a last bubbling cry. The green glow 
of the Cross died. Soldiers sprang forward 
to cut loose the body. 

“Even death is cruel,” murmured 
Father Jose, who stood beside Grantley. 
“Has your age as devilish an engine as 
this, with which Mercrux means to con- 
quer your world? Think not that he 
dreams vainly; fully powered, the Cross 
can hurl its death across a vast space, fur- 
ther than a crossbow throws its bolt. Here 
it is feebly powered, to prolong the suffer- 
ing of its victims and put the fear of Mer- 
crux into all hearts. You wonder what it 
is? I know only that it acts upon the void 
we call space, which is not empty as some 
think, and through that void upon matter. 
Also, its power is akin to that which 
Nona’s father used, in opening the gate- 
way between our worlds.” 


was how Daniel Wharton had 

died. And how many others be- 
sides? What would not a man shriek out 
under the skillfully prolonged torture of 
this thing? No wonder Mercrux had 
known about the letter Wharton had 
written. And this was the weapon which 
would be pitted against the frail arma- 
ments of his world! This Cross that could 
explode cannon at a distance, bring planes 
down in fragments, shatter a battleship 
like a cordite bomb planted at its heart. 

Again the idiot pranced before the con- 
demned. Again his-scrawny fingers closed 
upon a victim. Again soldiers lashed a liv- 
ing man to the Cross, and minutes later, 
when screams and struggles ceased to- 
gether, removed the incarnadined wreck- 
age of a man. 

And again the idiot leaped before the 
waiting file. His empty, glittering eyes 
met Grantley’s, fixed in a fascinated stare 
upon the brand on Grantley’s forehead. 


Cs did: not anewer s bhis 
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By an effort of will Grantley kept his face 
expressionless, strove by neither fear nor 
show of defiance to hold that deadly, 
vacant glance. And like the purposeless 
gliding of a snake, it slid off him and 
fastened upon Diego. 

The smith met it defiantly. Foolish it 
was of him, yet Grantley felt a swift thrill 
of admiration, which instantly turned to 
horror as the idiot’s clawlike fingers 
plucked Diego’s sleeve, and a cawing 
shriek of triumph left those misshapen 
lips. 

Shock held Grantley immovable for the 
space of seconds, while soldiers advanced 
upon the smith. His hand closed upon the 
copper cross in his pocket, found a notch 
where the trigger should have been, and 
jerked the weapon out. He got between 
Diego and the nearest guard. As the man 
turned upon him, he chopped downward 
with the thing. The heavy metal crunched 
against bone, and the guard collapsed with 
a grunt, cheek and chin laid open in a 
curving, bloody gash. 

The other guard blanched at sight of 
the cross. Diego’s eyes gleamed with 
triumph as he planted a solid fist in the 
midriff of his late attacker. Other guards 
sprang forward—but stopped in their 
tracks as Grantley’s weapon covered them. 
The officer behind bawled oaths and or- 
ders. His right hand, fumbling within his 
armor, came forth with a second ebony- 
handled cross. 

Grantley aimed the strange weapon, 
squeezed the notch, Bloody ruin blos- 
somed upon the officer’s chest, armor 
vanishing beneath a froth of blood and 
flesh. As he crumpled, Diego snatched the 
cross from his fingers, thrust it at Father 
Jose. 

“Take it, Father! A pike fits my hand 
better.”” He ripped one out of the grasp 
of a gaping soldier, bowled the fellow over 
with it. Grantley felt a grim satisfaction 
in the smith’s deadly coolness. The priest 
also had risen to the occasion, his eyes 


calm as ever, the deadly cross held un- 
wavering in his gnarled fingers. 

“T can hold these wolves,” he said 
quietly. “Do you and Diego find Nona, 
who, I’ll warrant you, will be locked in this 
officer’s quarters,” 

Grantley pulled Diego about, picked out 
one of the cowed guardsmen. “You, fel- 
low! Take us to this officer’s rooms. It 
may be, if you serve us quickly and well, 
that we’ll let you live. March!” 

The man obeyed in almost comic haste. 
He led the way into a barrack-like build- 
ing, through deserted corridors from 
which opened individual rooms. Twice 
the voices of men reached them. Once a 
door opened and shut again behind them. 

But nobody challenged them. Their 
trembling guide halted at last. Grantley 
tried the door. It was locked, but of 
much flimsier build than those of the 
cells. Diego brushed him aside, thrust 
a brawny shoulder against the boards. 
With a splintering crack the door swung 
inwe 


CHAPTER FOUR 


Chariot of the Titan 


7 HE chamber beyond, furnished in 


a luxurious fashion, was empty. 
But from a second door came a 
slow succession of thuds, as though some- 
one was beating wearily upon it. A key 
lay on the floor, where it had probably 
fallen out of the lock. Grantley picked 
it up, fitted it, flung the door open. Nona 
would have fallen if he had not caught 
her. She struggled blindly for a mo- 
ment before she understood. Her eyes 
brightened with sudden hope. 
“You're free—you’re both free! And 
Father Jose—?” 
“Waiting,” Grantley told her. “Come 
on; we've got to get out of here.” 
He spied a row of garments hung on 
the wall of the little room. Quickly he 
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snatched up a white cloak and helmet, 
donned them both. Diego thrust the 
trembling soldier within, locked the door 
upon him. The three of them hastily 
marched back the way they had come, for- 
tunately meeting no one. At the scaffold 
they found Father Jose still in command 
of the situation. Guards and soldiers 
stood disarmed, their erstwhile prisoners 
now bearing their weapons. 

“T Have promised these a chance for 
life,” explained the priest. ‘We are to 
see them across the moat, after which 
they will scatter, every man for himself.” 

“Fair enough,” Grantley agreed. “But 
the alarm will be broadcast any minute. 
Probably they’ll use the drums. We'll 
never reach that tower in time on foot. 
Horses! Are there stables here?” 


“Stables, aye—and a chariot large 
enough for the four of us,” returned the 
priest. “In my robes I can go about with- 
out danger. Do you others take the bridge 
and I’ll meet you by the gateway.” 

He stooped, searched the fallen officer, 
rose with a key. Grantley, Nona, Diego 
and the prisoners followed him to the 
gate which locked this court from the 
others. He opened it. When all had 


passed through, he relocked it upon the 
soldiers within, and hurried off. 

Grantley proceeded with a _hastily- 
formed plan. While the prisoners remained 
where they were, out of sight, he, with 
Nona and Diego, who had been reluctant- 
ly persuaded to relinquish his pike, bold- 
ly entered the huge center court yard and 
approached the gateway with its great 
iron portcullis and drawbridge. The 
guardsman standing on duty there saluted, 
but stared curiously at the three of them. 

“T leave these two in your care,” said 
Grantley in a harsh voice. “See that you 
keep them safe against my return!” With- 
out waiting for a reply he entered the 
door beside the gateway, which could 
lead only to the bridge tower. A narrow 
flight of steps ended, as he had expected, 
in a chamber where were housed the me- 
chanisms for lifting the portcullis and 
drawbridge. Two men, playing at dice 
at a rough table, rose to astonished atten- 
tion at his entrance. But one of them let 
a startled curse escape him, and Grantley 
recognized him as one who had watched 
the prisoners being marched in. 

“Tis no captain, but an escaped Ac- 
cursed One!” he bellowed. “Ho! The 
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Guard!” He snatched at a bell rope dang- 
ling from the rafters. Grantley’s cross 
suddenly appeared in his hand. 

The fellow’s hands fell limp in trem- 
bling surrender. 

“Raise,the gate. Lower the bridge,” 
Grantley ordered quietly. “No harm to 
you if you obey—but beware of any fur- 
ther deviltry !” 

The warning was unnecessary. One 
sight of that ghastly weapon had rendered 
both men eagerly obedient. They toiled 
willingly at a creaking winch until the 
great portcullis rose high in its guides, 
and Grantley saw to it that pawls firmly 
held it. The drawbridge in turn fell into 
place. He forced both men to walk ahead 
of him down the steps. As they reached 
the courtyard, the prisoners flowed out 
in a great tide. Diego, with a broad grin, 
flexed his muscles by bending the shaft 
of the sentry’s pike between his great 
hands. The guard himself lay sprawled 
on the ground. 

“T did but test his mettle,” boomed the 
smith, “‘which proved unequal to the task 
you set him. And now behold the good 
Father Jose, with three of the noblest 
beasts I have ever beheld!” 

He jerked a thumb toward a cloud 
of dust at the far end of the court yard. 
Swiftly it resolved itself into three mag- 
nificent bay horses, their glistening bodies 
almost hiding the broad, huge-wheeled 
chariot behind. The equipage thundered 
to a stop beside the gate. Father Jose, 
trembling a little, leaned over and gave 
the reins into Diego’s hands. Grantley 
doffed the white cloak, flung it about 
Diego’s shoulders, and placed the helmet 
on the smith’s head. 


4 


' , J ITHIN the semi-circular body of 
the chariot were low seats, richly 
covered with soft black velvet. 

The charioteer alone was obliged to stand, 


but a broad harness fitted about his waist 
to brace him against the lurch and sway 
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of the vehicle. Diego buckled it on. The 
others having taken their places, he flicked 
the whip over the restless horses, which 
sprang at once into a swift trot. 

The chariot clattered noisily over the 
planks of the bridge, took the sharp turn 
beyond with a sliding of wheels that sent 
up showers of dust and pebbles. Then, 
feeling the hard cobbles of the street be- 
neath their hoofs, the horses leaned 
against the traces, settled into a furious 
gallop. Diego gave them their heads, to 
which the beasts were evidently accus- 
tomed. They whipped the heavy chariot 
along as though it were non-existent, at 
a rate that made Grantley’s pulse beat 
faster than even the danger-fraught action 
of the past ten minutes. Nona, whom he 
held tightly beside him, smiled tremulous- 
ly. The whir of huge wheels, the creak 
of strained harness and clank -of metal 
trappings, drowned out all other sound. 
They raced between the narrow-set curb- 
stones with so little room to spare that 
the side sway of the chariot frequently 
caused iron tires to scrape on stone, send- 
ing comet-like flares of sparks shooting 
out behind. 

Theh came the one thing Grantley had 
been most dreading. Around the corner 
of a street, hard ahead, shot three other 
horses, another chariot, turning into their 
path, filling the narrow thoroughfare from 
curb to curb, and coming on at as furious 
a gallop as Diego’s own steeds. Both 
teams seemed utterly oblivious to each 
other ; evidently both had been trained in 
the same school of reckless, headlong 
speed, taught to yield ground to neither 
man nor beast. The opposing charioteer 
was apparently of the same mind. Far 
from pulling up, he was whipping his 
horses on to inevitable collision. The 
lathered animals responded, raced on 
madly—a hundred yards away, then fifty, 
then thirty. Sparks flew from beneath 
their iron-clad hoofs. 

Diego, his face set in stony lines, pulled 
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back on the reins until knuckles showed 
white under the strain. The horses fought 
their harness, made as if to plunge on, 
bucked nervously, and finally came to a 
trembling halt. But the other chariot kept 
on, its driver plying the whip like a mad- 
man. 

Nona screamed. Grantley rose, helpless 
as Diego himself. Father Jose, white of 
face, suddenly seized the brawny smith’s 
shoulder. 

“On! Drive on, Diego! ’Tis the black 
art of the priests of Mercrux and nothing 
more. Small wonder our horses saw it 
not! Drive on quickly—quickly, before 
we hear the drums!” 

The chariot loomed before them, huge 
as though it would blot out all else. Its 
horses thundered on—silently. No sound 
came from those flying hoofs. The blurred 
wheels rolled soundlessly. The whip fell, 
the horses strained, the chariot rocked 
madly—in utter silence. And abruptly, as 
that phantom equipage appeared about to 
crash in a mad mélée of maimed horses 
and splintered wood, it vanished. 

Hypnotism! The sound of their own 
flight, Grantley realized, had lent audible 
reality to that visual illusion. Already 
their escape had been discovered. Already 
the agents of Mercrux were bending devil- 
ish mental devices to encompass their 
capture. From behind, echoed between 
the narrow, winding walls of the street, 
came still more tangible evidence of pur- 
suit. Hoofbeats! And something else— 
omnipresent, inescapable—the thrumming 
boom of drums. 

Grantley’s fingers dug into his palms. 
He forced himself to shut out the compul- 
sion of that sound, the inner meaning that 
underlay its coercive, mesmeric rhythm, 
to know that though he heard he need not 
obey.. Nona and Father Jose, he knew, 
could do the same thing. But Diego? 

A heritage of slavery, Nona had called 
his. Would the smith, son of this people, 
be able to cast it off now? Or would he 


heed the message of the drums—the un- 
equivocal command: Come back! Come 
back! COME BACK! 

Diego stood like a fear-struck colossus, 
legs wide apart as though still straining 
against the reins, his broad red face 
twisted in anguish. Sweat rolled down the 
corded veins of his great forehead. 

And like a colossus pricked into life he 
acted. His arm went back; the whip sang 
its hissing song and bit the steaming 
flanks of the horses. With his other fist 
he shook the reins over their backs. Huge 
muscles rippled into action, picked up the 
chariot lize a chip flung about by the wind. 
With outstretched necks and flying manes 
the animals again settled down to a furious 
gallop. 

They reached the end of the street, the 
point where it abutted upon the wider 
common thoroughfare. Diego pulled the 
horses sharply to the left, swinging them 
around in a dangerously close curve that 
sent the chariot skittering sidewise along 
the rough cobbles. 

To the left! 

But the tower, their only remaining 
refuge, was to the right. Diego knew that. 
But Diego had succumbed to the drums, 
was obeying their command to return to 
the prison fortress. The street was too 
narrow to allow him to turn back, hence 
he was returning by another route, blindly 
hurling himself and those with him into 
the arms of the soldiers. 


ONA cried his name again and 

again. Father Jose laid a hand 

upon Diego’s arm. The smith 
roughly cast it off, his eyes fixed firm 
ahead. 

Grantley gauged time and distance. His 
right fist crunched solidly against Diego’s 
jaw; his left hand seized the reins as the 
smith dropped them and collapsed into 
Father Jose’s arms. Grantley found him- 
self on his feet, fighting the sway of the 
chariot, fighting the tug of the maddened 
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horses on the reins. Behind grew the 
thunder of pursuit, closer now. 

The priest was standing also. His hand 
closed over Grantley’s wrist. “A turn 
close ahead—a sharp turn to the right. Do 
not fail to take it.” 

Grantley saw the street indicated, 
slowed the horses just a little, and swung 
the leader around. The three circled as 
one, so sharply that the broad vehicle 
tilted crazily behind them. It crashed back 
to earth, jounced viciously over a rough, 
rutted back street as the animals again hit 
their stride. The street itself wound 
crazily, and soon they were heading almost 
due west, into the last fading russet glow 
of dusk. 

Again the priest’s fingers warned 
Grantley. He led the horses into a second 
turn, more cautiously this time. Directly 
ahead, the tower that was their goal 
loomed—a black finger against a sombre 
sky. But behind them a second chariot 
thundered around the turn, so close that 
they could see the figure of the charioteer 
outlined against the faintly glowing sky, 
and the ominous shape of the copper cross 
which he drew from his tunic. 

Grantley seized the reins in one hand, 
took crazy aim with his own weapon, and 
fired. The cross seemed to explode in the 
man’s hand; the startled horses bolted in 
the direction which offered them most 
room to run out their fear—straight down 
the somewhat wider main street, which 
Grantley’s own team had crossed a mo- 
ment before. 

He hauled back on the reins as they 
raced through the ruined gateway. Wheels 
crunched on the flagstones of the court- 
yard, rocked to a halt as the trembling, 
wild-eyed animals finally stopped. On the 
sudden silence rode the throbbing of the 
drums. Come back! Come back! 

Grantley laughed, his own voice strange 
in his ears. He dragged the limp body of 
Diego from the chariot, hoisted it with 
difficulty to his back. He had a fleeting 
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impression of running figures beyond the 
gateway. The stairway he had descended 
to the court yard actually rose a second 
flight. He shouted to Nona and the priest 
to go ahead. When they had done so he 
staggered after with his burden. He 
reached the first landing, started on the 
second flight, the steps of which consisted 
of stout logs sunk into the masonry. There 
was no hand rail. It was a thirty foot drop 
to the flagstones below, now dotted with 
running men. 

Something whizzed up out of the dark- 
ness and struck twanging into the step he 
stood on. He swayed, almost pitched over 
as the result of Diego’s dead weight. A 
hand steadied him—that of the priest. A 
second missile thudded against the wall 
with a shower of red sparks. 

“Crossbows!” declared Father Jose. 

But they were poor targets in the dark- 
ness, and they reached the upper landing, 
which Grantly firmly believed could lead 
only to the drawbridge he had seen with- 
in. But his heart sank as Nona trem- 
blingly tried the door. It held, evidently 
barred from within, or locked. Father 
Jose stepped forward, laid the copper 
cross squarely across the crack between 
door ‘and jamb. It glowed virescent fire 
—and the door swung free, the massive 
lock fastened to its inner surface reduced 
to a mere lump of knotted iron. 

The priest hung back as Nona and 
Grantley stepped into the pitch-black pas- 
sage beyond. Again the cross glowed 
green in the old priest’s hand. There was 
the shriek of a soldier and a rumbling 
crash which Grantley guessed to be the 
stair logs, sheared from their support, 
striking the court yard flagstones. Again 
he laughed harshly, buoyed up by an in- 
sane sense of unreality. 


ONA was waiting in the darkness, 
He managed to fish a booklet of 
paper matches out of a pocket, 
called to her to take them. An instant 
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later a tiny flame of light glowed in her 
hand. 

They were in the winch chamber, of 
which the lifted drawbridge itself formed 
one wall. The rope he had seen, which 
spanned the tower, here was attached by 
a system of pulleys to the pawl which 
would release the winch shaft. He laid 
Diego down, strained against the winch 
handle while Father Jose lifted the pawl. 
Grantley lowered the span cautiously, 
afraid that to let it crash down might 
give alarm to anyone remaining in the 
cellar of the Hathaway house. It came to 
rest at last on a ledge on the opposite wall, 
just before that disc of swirling darkness 
that was the passageway between alien 
ages. 

Nona’s match had burnt out, but as he 
again lifted Diego, torchlight glowed up 
from the tower floor. A score of soldiers 
milled about below; more poured from 
that same passageway through which 
Grantley had left the tower. He shouted 
to the others to cross on hands and knees, 
in order that the bridge itself might shield 
them from the marksmen below. He was 
almost grateful for the din the soldiers 
made. At least it drowned out the drums. 
But to cross the span erect, carrying Die- 
go, would be to make them both a target 
for the crossbow missiles already whizz- 
ing past with deadly force. He saw one 
strike and cling to the bridge planks—a 
murderous, six-inch iron bolt. 

Grantley crawled out on the bridge 
after Nona, pulling the limp, heavy bulk 
of Diego after him. Progress was snail- 
like. And, even so, it demanded almost 
superhuman effort. Something thudded 
against the drawbridge. The two shafts of 
a ladder appeared as if by magic beside it. 
A face appeared between the shafts, a 
caricature of fury holding a naked dagger 
between bared teeth. Grantley tore the 
cross from his pocket, fired. 

The soldier dropped, his head dangling 
from a riven neck. 


Diego moaned with returning con- 
sciousness, opened his eyes in utter be- 
wilderment. He could, Grantley knew, no 
longer hear the drums. The furor below 
was too great for that—shouts, trampings, 
the clank of armor, the twang of cross- 
bows hurling their deadly bolts. Pausing 
only long enough to see that the smith 
was rapidly coming to himself, he crawled 
on, heard Diego follow. The soldiers be- 
low maintained a constant fire, but evi- 
dently had no stomach for a second sally 
up the ladder. One man seemed insanely - 
engaged in throwing crossbow missiles by 
hand. Some fell short. Others clattered 
down harmlessly upon the bridge. But a 
few disappeared completely into the black 
disc of fog that shimmered at the end of 
the bridge. 

A warning! More intelligent than the 
rest, the man was sending the bolts 
through the passageway, into the cellar 
where they must arouse the gigantic In- 
dian and his master. Grantley rose, 
crouching, ran past Nona into the swirling 
mists. The cone of space engulfed him. 
He felt that same sensation of falling end- 
lessly, was again blinded by a tremendous 
flash of light, weakened by nausea—and 
found himself behind the beaded curtain, 
through which filtered the white glow of 
incandescents. The strands parted sud- 
denly. 

He looked into the fierce eyes of the 
Indian. 

The cross in Grantley’s fingers seemed 
to glow of-its own accord. The redskin 
glared in agonized surprise, coughed 
blood as something red and pulsing burst 
through his naked breast, and collapsed. 

Grantley pushed through the curtain. 
The cellar beyond, though brightly lit, 
seemed empty of life. He walked the 
width of it. A rustle, a mere faint scrape 
of sound, made him whirl about—and 
drop instinctively. In an opposite corner 
stood the man in white velvet, the same 
who had sent Grantley through the cur- 
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tain, with a copper cross aglow in his 
hand. Where Grantley had stood, the 
brick wall cracked, dribbled red dust un- 
der the weapon’s bolt. Frantically he 
rolled aside, without trying to rise. He 
gained the shelter of a heavy work bench 
as the cross glowed again. The earthen 
floor burned saffron before it. 

Diego burst through the 
stopped as though stunned. 

“Mercrux!” The cry was a wail of 
despair, as though the one so recognized 
were the devil incarnate. The smith made 
no effort to escape the weapon leveled at 
his heart. Grantley left cover, fired his 
own cross frantically—and futilely. Its 
charge was spent. He threw it with all 
the force he could muster at that proud, 
evil face. It struck grazingly, but sent 
Mercrux staggering back and deflected 
his aim. The bolt missed Diego by inches, 
but seemed to rouse the smith from his 
lethargy of fear. He ran forward, grap- 
pled with Mercrux before the latter could 
bring his weapon again into play. 

Nona was through the curtain now. 
Father Jose lurched after her. His robe 
was torn, and one shoulder and breast 
were red with blood. 

“Mercrux!” he gasped. Then to Grant- 
ley, “Soldiers—following me!” 

From behind the curtain burst two 
pikemen, then, in quick succession, four 
more. Father Jose’s cross glowed death, 
brought man after man to his knees. 
Grantley accounted for one with a pike 
snatched from one of the dead. The last 
man fled back through the curtain. 

Nona’s scream seared across the con- 
fusion in Grantley’s mind. He turned un- 
certainly. 

“Stop Mercrux!” she cried. “The Tun- 
nel!” 


curtain, 


back, almost knocking him down. 
Mercrux ran past him toward the 
curtain, disarmed in the struggle with 


G Siece anos hit Grantley in the 


Diego, and intent now only on escape. 
This man alone, Father Jose had said, 
now held the secret of the corridor be- 
tween the ages. If he won free, earth 
would again, sometime, somewhere, face 
the horror of the Cross. 

Grantley threw his pike. It flew wide, 
and he hurled himself headlong after it. 
His outstretched hands caught an ankle. 
Mercrux fell heavily, kicked backward 
with his free foot. A metal-shod sandal 
caught Grantley on the temple. Dazedly 
he felt the other foot wrenched from his 
grasp, saw Mercrux crawl through the 
curtain. He followed, half stunned as he 
was. The black haze shimmered before 
him. 

Mercrux had reached it; his head and 
shoulders were already invisible in that 
veil of unknown energies. 

Grantley put his heart into one last 
desperate lunge, felt his clawing fingers 
slip from the scant hold they caught on 
one heel—and earth and heaven and mind 
rocked in sudden, soundless confusion, 
A welter of light smote him. 

He felt a blast of terrible, sub-zero cold 
air. 

Before him was the brick wall of the 
cellar." The black, swirling disc was gone. 
The Tunnel was no more. Before Grant- 
ley lay a body—a headless, shoulderless 
trunk—a dead thing that had been Mer- 
crux, slain by the collapse of that veil of 
energies. 

Grantley stumbled back to the others, 
Nona, sobbing bitterly, ran up and buried 
her head on his chest. Diego stood soberly 
amid the shambles wrought by Father 
Jose’s cross. 

But the priest lay beneath one of the 
tables, the fragments of a crystal globe all 
about him, his body drenched with its con- 
tents, a scarlet liquid that hissed and 
foamed against his shrunken flesh, and 
gave forth a bitter and sulphurous odor. 
One hand still clutched the copper cross. 
The soft, red metal was bent. 
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Then Grantley understood. The priest, 
seeing Mercrux escape through the cur- 
tain, and finding his weapon discharged, 
had smashed one of the flasks whose bub- 
bling liquids, probably by some electro- 
lytic action, held open that passageway in 
time. The fluid had gushed out over him, 
corrosive and deadly. But the corridor 
between the ages had been instantly de- 
stroyed. Father Jose had given his life 
for a world he never knew. 

Grantley and Diego buried the dead 
under the floor of the great laboratory. 
They found the switch controlling the 
door in the wall, and Grantley closed it 
behind them by reversing the switch from 
outside with a length of cord, so sealing 
the great cellar that only blasting would 
again open it. Sometime, perhaps, he 
would come back and study the machines 
and flasks, and publish a vindication of 
Hathaway’s theory, but that was no part 
of his present plans. He would recover 


the letter left for the F.B.I., for only two 
thirds of the thirty-six hours had passed, 
and nothing could be gained now by re- 
vealing the truth. 

Nona packed a bag with a few needed 
belongings, and found for Diego some of 
her father’s clothing. Gady enough they 
left the house. 

The soft night air edie some of the 
tension within them. Nona, close beside 
Grantley, slipped a warm little hand into 
his. Diego sniffed the air, sighed gustily, 
and grinned. Then, as a deep, reverberat- 
ing whistle boomed from the waterfront, 
he jumped in alarm. Grantley reassured 
him with a few words. 

He didn’t know, himself, whether the 
whistle came from a ferryboat or an ocean 
liner. He didn’t care whether it belonged 
to the meanest tug on the Hudson, Its 
hoarse screech seemed to him sweeter 
than the music of the spheres. 

It was part of the voice of New York. 
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“Talons of the Hawk,” by Daniel Winters, an epic of modern sky war com- 


pounded of vengeance wings, British 
espionage in Berlin, and a brave 
man’s hate that was appeased in a 
strange way; plus many other stories 
and features of battle skies by your 
favorite authors. 





CHILD OF THE 
_|, GREEN LIGHT 


By LEIGH BRACKETT 


Between sun and space, a gal- 

lant little band fought to 

pierce the dread secret of Mer- 

cury’s orbit—that the human 
race might endure! 





the metal under him. The whole 
close-packed mass of broken hulks 
shifted slightly with the impact, turning 
wheel-like around the shining Light, 
Son half rose. He’d been sprawled full 
length on the crest of the wheel, trying to 
make the Veil get thin enough to see 
through. They had both seen that it was 
thinner than ever, and Aona, on the other 


S ON felt the distant, ringing shiver of 
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side of it, had danced for him, a misty 
shifting light beyond the queer darkness. 

Several times he thought he had almost 
seen her outlines. 

He could hear her mind now, tickling 
his brain with impish’ thought-fingers. 

She must have heard his own thought 
change, because she asked, “What is it, 
Son? What’s happened?” 

“Another ship, I think.” Son rose 
lazily, the green Light from below rip- 
pling around him like clear water. 

He looked out over his domain, feeling 
the savage sun-fire and the spatial cold of 
the shadows touch his naked body with 
little whips of ecstasy. His face was a 
boy’s face, handsome and _ bright-eyed. 
His fair head burned like a torch in the 
blinding glare. 

The sun made a blazing canopy across 
half the sky. The rest was open space, 
velvet dark and boundless, flecked with 
the little fires of the stars. 

Between sun and space lay the wheel, 
built of space ships that lay side by side, 
over and under and sometimes through, 
broken and bent and dead, bound close by 
the power of the Light. 

The Light, lying below Son’s naked 
feet, at the very heart of the wheel, burn- 
ing green through the packed hulks—the 
Light that was his bridge to Aona. 

Son’s blue eyes, unshaded, looked for 
the wreck. He knew it would be a wreck. 
Only one ship in the wheel, the one in 
which his memories began, was whole. - 

' Then he stood quite still, staring, feel- 
ing every muscle tense and tighten. 

He saw the ship, lying high on the outer 
rim of the wheel. It was not broken. 
Tubes burned red at the front end. There 
was a door opening in the side. Things 
began to come out of it. 

Things shaped like Son, only thick and 
clumsy, with queer gleaming bulbs on 
their heads. 

A strange contracting shiver ran 
through Son. Since sound and breath had 
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gone, and the effigies that lay in his ship 
had ceased to move, nothing had stirred 
on the wheel but Son himself. 

In the broken ships there was never 
anything but scraps of odd substance, 
scattered as though by some bursting in- 
ner force. Son and Aona had talked idly 
of living beings, but Son hadn’t bothered 
his head about them much. 

He was Himself. He had the sun, and 
space, and Aona. It was sufficient. 

Aona said impatiently, “Well, Son?” 

“Tt’s a ship,” he answered, with his 
mind. ‘Only it isn’t wrecked. Aona, there 
are living things coming out of it.” 

He stood staring at the Veil, and the 
misty light beyond. 

“Aona,” his mind whispered. “In my 
head I’m cold and hot all at once. I want 
to go and do, but I don’t know where or 
what. What’s the matter with me, Aona?” 

“Tt’s fear,” she told him softly. “I have 
it, too.” 

Son could feel it, pulsing from her 
mind. In all the vears of life he had never 
felt it before. Now it had him by the. 
throat. 

Aona cried, “What if these creatures 
should harm you, or the Light?” 

“You have said that nothing in this 
universe could harm me now. And—” 
Son shivered—“no one would do what has 
to be done to destroy the Light.” 

“But these creatures—we don’t know 
what knowledge they may have. Son, if 
anything should happen. . .” 

Son raised his arms to the darkness, 

“T don’t want you to be afraid, Aona. 
Tear away the Veil!” 

“T can’t, darling. You know neither of 
us can, until the Veil of itself passes be- 
hind you.” 

“How long, Aona?” 

She laughed, with an attempt at her old 
sweet teasing. “How long is ‘long’ in your 
world, Son? How long have you lived? 
How long have we talked? No one knows. 
Only, the Veil grows thinner every time 
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we meet, every time we talk like this. 

“Stay by the Light, Son. Don’t let 
anyone harm it!” 

Son’s blue eyes narrowed. “TI love you,” 
he said quietly. “No one shall harm the 
Light.” 

“T’'ll stay with you,” she said. “They 
won't be able to see—yet.” 

Son turned and went, across the tum- 
bled plain of dead ships, with Aona’s 
misty light following beyond the blurred 
and pulsing dark. 


They stood in a close knot beside 

their ship, staring at the green fire 
of the Light. Three of them began to 
dance clumsily. The others placed shape- 
less hands on each other’s shapeless shoul- 
ders and shook and pounded. 

Son’s eyes were as sharp as the spear- 
points of the stars. He lay behind a steer- 
ing-jet housing, watching, and he saw 
with shock that there were faces under the 
glittering helmets. 

Faces very like his own. 

There were three round, smooth faces. 
They belonged to the ones who danced. 
There was one deeply lined face with 
bushy eyebrows and a framing straggle of 
white hair. Then there were two others, 
which Son sensed to be of different races. 

One was round and green and small, 
with shining eyes the color of space, and a 
mouth like a thin wound. The other 
differed from the first three only in subtle 
points of line and shape, but its face was 
like a mask beaten out of dark iron, with 
deep-set, sullen eyes. 

The seventh face drove all the others out 
of Son’s mind. It was bronzed and grim 
and strong, with some driving inner force 
about it that was like the pulse Son felt 
beating in space, when he lay on the crest 
of the wheel watching the sun and the 
burning stars. 

This last man seemed to be the the 
leader. He turned to the others, his mouth 


aL HERE were seven of the invaders. 
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moving. Then the mouths of the others 
tnoved also. Presently five of the invaders 
tu-ned. Son thought they were going 
aw.'y again, 

Eut two of them—the white-haired one 
and the one with the dark, vital face— 
started together, out across the broken 
plain of ships. And Son tensed where he 
lay. 

They were heading toward the heart of 
the wheel, where the glow of the Light 
danced like the fire-veils of the sun. 

Who knew what knowledge, what pow- 
ers they might have? Son called to Aona, 
and followed, keeping out of sight, his blue 
eyes narrowed and hard. 

They were almost over the Light when 
Son heard the first human thought-voice, 
as though the power of the Light brought 


it out. It was faint and indistinct. He 
could catch only fragments. 

“... here, inside Mercury’s orbit... 
heat! . . . found it, after five years...” 


That was the bronzed man speaking. 
Then— 

“Yes, thank God! Now if we can...” 

Son wished the voices were clearer. 
There was a terrible, disturbing urgency 
about them. 

The invaders paused where the green 
light was strongest, at the heart of the 
wheel. 

The mind of the grim, dark man said, 
“Down there.” 

He started to lower himself into a 
crevice between two hulls. And Son, 
driven by a sudden stab of anger, leaped 
up. 

He came striding across the searing 
metal, naked and erect and beautiful, his 
fair head burning in the sunlight. 

He flung up one corded arm, and his 
mind cried out, “No! You can’t go down.” 

The invaders straightened, staring. The 
face of the bronzed, strong man went 
white, the lines of it blurring into slack- 
ness, The -yhite-haired man swayed on 
his feet. 
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“The radiation’s getting me, Ran- 
some,” he whispered. “I’m having hallu- 
cinations.” 

“No. No, I see it, too.” The eycs of 
the bronzed man burned into Son’s. “A 
man, naked in open space.” 

He stumbled forward, his gaze fixed on 
the powerful body outlined against the 
stars. 

Son watched him come, conscious of a 
curious pulsing excitement. Anger, re- 
sentment, fear for the Light, and some- 
thing else. Something like the first time 
he had spoken to Aona through the Veil. 

The bronzed man stopped before him. 
His lips moved in that queer way they 
had. Son heard his mind speaking, faintly. 

“What are you?” 

“T am Son,” he answered simply. 
“What do you want with the Light?” 

Again he heard the faint mind-voice. 
“You can’t understand me, of course, I 
don’t know what you are, god or demon, 
but don’t try to stop us! For Gad’s sake, 
don’t make it any harder!” 

“But I do understand. You can’t go 
down there.” 

Ransome turned. “Dick,” he said, 
“Lord only knows what this—this creat- 
ure is, or what it will do. But we’ve got to 
get down there and study this thing. If it 
tries to stop us, I'll kill it.” 

Dick nodded his white head. His face 
was lined and very tired. “Surely nothing 
will stop us now,” he said. “Not now.” 

“T'll cover you,” said Ransome. Dick 
slid down into the crevice. The bronzed 
man drew something from his belt and 
waited. ; 

Son stepped forward, anger and fear 
cording his muscles. 

The dark man said, “I don’t want to 
kill you. I have no right to kill you, be- 
cause of what you‘are. But that thing 
down there is going to be destroyed.” 

Son stopped, quite still. A great flaming 
pulse shot through him. And then he 
gathered himself. 


The spring of his corded thighs carried 
him full over the crack down which the 
white-haired man had gone. One long 
arm reached down. The hand closed an- 
grily on smooth glass. 

The helmet shattered. Son had a mo- 
mentary glimpse of a lined, weary face 
upturned, faded eyes staring in unbeliev- 
ing horror. Then the flesh of the face split 
into crimson ribbons, and the body under 
the space suit altered strangely. 


ON got up slowly, feeling strange 
and unsteady in his thoughts. He 


hadn’t wanted to destroy the man, 
onlv to make him come back. 

He became aware, then, of Ransome, 
standing with a metal thing in his hand, 
staring at him with eyes like the savage, 
dying red stars. 

“Tt didn’t touch him,” Ransome’s mind 
was saying. “A heat ray strong enough 
to fuse steel, and it didn’t touch him. And 
Dick’s dead.” 

Ransome hurled the gun suddenly into 
Son’s face. 

“Do you know what you’ve done?” his 
mind shouted, “Dick was a physicist— 
about the only one with any knowledge 
that hasn’t died of old age. He might have 
found the way to destroy that thing. Now, 
if our weanons don’t work on it... 

“The effect is accelerating. Every child 
born since the Cloud is horribly suscept- 
ible. There isn’t any time any more for 
anything. There won’t be anyone to follow 
us, because now there’s no time to learn.” 

Ransome stepped close to Son. His 
head was thrown back, his face a grim, 
hard mask streaked suddenly by little 
shining things that ran from those savage 
eyes. 

“You don’t know what that means, do 
you? You don’t know how old Dick was, 
with his white hair and his wrinkles. 
Thirty-six! Or me. I’m nineteen—nine- 
teen. And my life is already half gone. 

“All over the Solar System it’s like 
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that, because of this hellish thing that 
came in the Cloud. We've hunted the 
System over for five years, all of us that 
could, for a thing that wouldn’t react to 
any test or show on any instrument, And 
when we found it...” 

He stopped, the veins knotted across 
his forehead, a little muscle twitching in 
one lean cheek. 

Then, very calmly, he said, “Get him, 
boys.” 

Son jerked around, but it was too late. 
The five who had stayed in the ship were 
all around him. For a long time Son had 
been conscious only of these two men, and 
the strange confusion in his mind—a con- 
fusion made worse, somehow, by« those 
mysterious crystal drops running from 
Ransome’s eyes. They caught him, some- 
where, deep. 

Ropes of light metal fell around him, 
He fought like a Titan in the naked blaze 
of the sun. But they were experts with 
their ropes. They caught his wrists and 
ankles, dividing his power, baffling him 
with tenuous cords of elastic strength. 

Son knew that his mass was still suffi- 
ciently in phase to be subject to such laws 
as gravity and tension. He fought. But 
presently he was spread-eagled on the 
burning metal, helpless. 

The man with the face like beaten metal 
and the sullen eyes said, “We were watch- 
ing from the ship. We thought we must 
be crazy when we saw this—man standing 
out here. Then we thought you might 
need help.” 

He stopped, staring at Son. “The heat 
ray didn’t touch him.” 

“No,” said Ransome quietly. “That’s 
how he got Dickson.” 

The one with the queer green face 
snapped, “Dickson’s dead?” 

Ransome nodded. “Down in the crack 
there. We were trying to get down to 
study the light. He—it didn’t want us 
to go.” 

The green-faced one said, “My God!” 
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“Quite. Arun, you and one of the boys 
guard the ship. Teck, you mount guard 
here with the other. Greenough, come 
with me.” 

One of the round-faced ones stepped 
forward. His eyes were light blue, oddly 
empty in spite of their brightness. He 
looked down at the crevice where Dick- 
son’s body was, and his mind said, “I’m 
afraid. I don’t want to go down there. 
I’m afraid.” 

“Come on, Greenough,” Ransome 
snapped. His lips started to move again, 
and stopped abruptly. 

Son caught the thought, “‘Got to hurry. 
God knows what this radiation will do to 
us, right on top of it.” 

“Sir,” said Greenough jerkily, “what 
if there are more like him down there?” 

Ransome turned his grim, hard face on 
the boy. Son felt again that force, the 
strength that pulsed between the stars. 

“Well,” said Ransome, “what if there 
are?” 

He turned and slid down into the crev- 
ice, 

Greenough closed his pale, scared eyes, 
licked his lips, and followed. 


ae ECK, the man with the sullen eyes, 


laughed—a biting mind-sound as 
hard as his jaw-line. “Hell of a 
gunnery officer.” 

Arun said absently, ““He’s only eleven.” 
His eyes, purple-black and opaque as a 
dark nebula, swung jerkily from Son to 
the crevice where Dickson lay, and back 
again. 

Teck was a big man, as big as Son, but 
Arun topped him by a foot. He was very 
slender, moving with a queer rubbery 
grace. 

“What if we can’t do it?” he said sud- 
denly. “What if our weapons won’t work 
on it any more than they did on him?” 

“Then,” answered Teck evenly, “the 
last generation of mankind will die of old 
age within fifty years.” His sullen gaze 
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roved over Son, over and over, and his 
mind was whispering to itself. 

“Mutation,” he said abruptly. ‘‘That’s 
it. Complete change of cellular structure, 
metabolism, brain tissue, everything. Mu- 
tation in the living individual. I wonder 
how long...” 

“Look at that green light,” whispered 
Arun. “Remember how it filled the whole 
sky when we came into the Cloud? Cos- 
mic dust, the scientist said. Temporary 
effect. But it stayed, when the Cloud 
went.” 

His long thin arms came up in a blind 
sort of gesture. “We were millions of 
miles away, then. What will it do to us 
now?” 

Teck studied his hands. ‘“‘We’re not 
aging, anyway. Concentrated effect is 
probably different. Feel anything?” 

“Deep. Deep inside me. I—” 

“Your cellular structure is different 
from ours, anyway.” 

Arun swayed slightly, watching the 
green light pulse up from below. Beads 
of sweat ran down his face. 

“Yes,” he whispered. “Different. You 
know how the Cloud affected us on Te- 
thys. If our life-span were not almost 
three times as long as your—” 

He bent suddenly over Son, and more 
of the queer shining things were trickling 
out of his eyes. 

“For five years we’ve watched our 
people die, hunting for this thing. Dick- 
son was our only chance. And you, you 
damned freak—” 

He lifted his long arms again, as though 
to cover his head. “T’ll get back to the 
ship now,” he said abruptly, and turned. 

Teck hesitated for a heartbeat, scowling 
at Arun. Then he stepped in front of him, 
the thing they called a heat gun in his 
hand. 

“Sit down, Arun.” 

“You heard Ransome’s orders.” 
Tethysman was trembling. 

“In the Martian Drylands, where I 


The 


come from,” murmured Teck, ‘“‘men 


sometimes get what we call esht—desert- 
fear, They take other men’s water and 
vaards, and run away. You're the en- 
gineer, Arun, and even without me to do 
the navigating. . . . Sit down, Arun.” 

The Tethysman sat, a fluid folding of 
thin length. The two round-faced boys 
stood by, not moving nor speaking, the 
fear so strong in their minds that Son 
could hear it shouting. 

He saw and heard all this with a small 
part of his brain. Most of it was thinking 
of the Light and the men working their 
way down to the queer hole where it lay 
among the tangled ships. 

This talk of age and years and dying 
and humanity meant nothing to him. In 
all his universe there was only himself, 
the wheel, the sun, the distant stars, and 
Aona. There was no day or night, no 
time. 

He was angry and afraid, full of hatred - 
and resentment and a queer tearing at his 
throat, as though he had lost some vital 
part of him—the Light. Were they going 
to take the horrible way of destruction 
that Aona had told him of? Or did they 
know another way? 

He tensed his corded body against the 
metal ropes, and his mind cried out, 
“Aona!” as though he were seeing her 
vanish forever beyond the Veil. 


HE Martian said, softly, “He used 
to be human. I wonder...” He 
leaned forward suddenly. “Can you 

hear me?” 

Son answered, “Yes.” He was begin- 
ning to realize something. The mouth- 
movements of these men had something 
to do with speaking, and their clearest, 
loudest thoughts came with them. 

Teck must have caught the motion of 
his eyes, for he cried out. 

“Yes! But you can’t speak, because 
you don’t breathe air. Probably lost both 
lungs and vocal cords. You must be a 


” 
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telepath. I’ll bet that’s what you are!” 

The Martian’s dark-iron mask of a face 
was eager; his sullen eyes full of little 
sparks, 

“You hear me think, is that it? Nod 
your head once, if you do.” 

Son hesitated, studying the men with 
narrow eyes. If he talked with them, he 
might find out how much they knew. He 
nodded. 
~ Teck wag quite still for a moment. Arun 
sat rigid, staring with eerie purple eyes 
at the Light. 

“How long have you been here?” asked 
Teck. 

*Son shook his head. 

“Where did you come from?” Again 
Son shook his head, and Teck asked, 
“You know no other place than this?” 

Again the negative. 

Teck drew a long breath. 

“You must have been born here, then. 
Tn one of the first ships swept up by the 
magnetic force of this thing as it passed 
through the Solar System. Then your 
ship cannot have been wrecked. Probably 
the counter-pull of some planet saved it, 
as our new Elker drive saved us.” 

His deep eyes blazed. “Your body was 
the same as mine, once. How long would 
it take to change me to a being like you?” 

Arun got up suddenly. “I’ve got to get 
back to the ship.” 

Teck’s gun hand was steady. 
down!” 

Arun’s thought rose tightly. “But I’ve 
got to! Something’s wrong—” Teck’s 
gun thrust forward menacingly. Arun sat 
down again, slowly. The green light 
wavered around him, making his face 
curiously indistinct. 

Teck’s thought hammered at Son. 

“You know what the light is?” 

Son hesitated, sending Aona a rapid 
question. 

Her mind said, “No! Don’t tell, Son. 
It might help them destroy it.” 

He shook his head. “No.” 


“Sit 


Teck’s lips drew back. “You’re lying,” 
he said, and then whirled around, his 
dark hard face taut. 

Arun had risen, and the single wild 
shriek in his mind stabbed Son’s brain so 
that he writhed in his shackles. 

The two boys backed off, their faces 
white and staring. Even Teck drew back 
a bit, and his gun hand trembled. 

Arun was changing. Son watched 
tensely, forgetting for a moment even his 
agony of fear for the Light. 

The lines of the green, smooth face of 
the Tethysman blurred and shifted in the 
green light, like something seen under 
water. Strange writhing tremors shook 
his body. 

His mind cried out with his moving 
lips: “Something’s happening to me. Oh, 
God! And all for nothing .. .” 

He staggered forward. His eyes were 
night-black and luminous, horribly steady 
in that blurred face, fixed on Son. 

Son knew, lying there chained, that he 
was in deadly peril. Because Arun was 
on his own plane, though a little past him. 

“All for nothing — mankind lost,” 
wailed the thought-voice. “I’m going 
blind. No. No! I’m seeing—through ...” 

His scream shivered cold as space along 
Son’s nerve-channels. The tall rubbery 
form loomed over him, bending closer... 


NE of the boys fainted quietly, 
C) rolling like an ungainly bundle 

into a deep shaft between two 
wrecks. Teck caught his breath. 

“T’m not through with him yet,” he 
muttered, and raised his gun. 

The glassite helmet melted and ran. 
The head and the glowing purple eyes be- 
neath it were untouched. 

And then no one moved, nor spoke. 


-Arun’s head and face quivered, merging 


imperceptibly into the blurred darkness 
of the Veil. 

Aona cried out suddenly, “He’s coming 
through!” And then, “No!” The change 
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was too swift. Too many atoms in transi- 
tion. He’s caught .. .” 

Shivering against Son’s mind, like the 
single wild shaft of a distant comet, came 
Arun’s thought. 

“No, not here! Not here—between!” 

And then he was gone. His space suit 
crumpled down, quite empty. 

Teck swayed, the dark hardness of his 
face bleached and rigid. “What did he 
mean—‘between’ ?” 

Son lay quite still, hearing Aona sob 
beyond the Veil. He knew. Aona had 
told him. Between universes—the dark- 
ness, the nothingness, the nowhere. He 
felt the cold dark crawling in his mind. 

Teck laughed suddenly, biting and de- 
fiant. His deep eyes were fixed on Son, 
sprawled like a young god in the raw blaze 
of the sun. 

“By the gods,” he whispered, “it’s 
worth the risk!” 

Greenough came stumbling up out of 
the crevice. 

He looked more like a child than ever. 
His round face was dazed and bewildered, 
screwed up strangely. Even to Son, there 
was something terrible and unholy in that 
child’s shallow-eyed face on a man’s strong 
body. 

Teck drew a slow breath. Son felt a 
dark, iron strength in him, different from 
the strength of the bronzed Ransome, that 
was like the beat of space itself, but great, 
too. Great, and dangerous. 

“What did you find out?” asked Teck. 
“Where’s Ransome?” 

Son’s brain burned within him with 
fear, though he saw that the green Light 
was still unchanged. 

“Down there,” said Greenough, and 
whimpered. He blinked his eyes, moving 
his head and pawing at his helmet as 
though to clear it. 

“T only looked at it a minute. It was 
too little and too big all at once, and I 
was frightened.” 

Teck caught him by the shoulders and 


shook him roughly. “Looked at what?” 
he demanded. ‘‘What’s happened?” 

“At the light,” said Greenough, in a 
far-away voice. “We found it inside a 
ship. We could look right through the 
metal. I only looked a minute because I 
was frightened. I was frightened, I 
wasn.” 

Teck’s strong hands snapped ..his teeth 
together. “What was it?” 

Greenough’s shallow eyes wandered to 
his. “Ransome says it’s part of another 
universe. He’s_ still there, looking. 
Onlyznce 

Greenough’s voice broke in a little 
hiccough. “Only he can’t see any more.” 

Son felt a great surge of relief. The 
Light was safe, so far. 

Greenough slipped suddenly from 
Teck’s hands, sitting wide-legged on the 
battered hull. 

“I’m scared,” he said. “I want Mama.” 
Big slow drops ran down his cheeks, and 
again Son was stirred by something deep 
and strange. 

Teck turned slowly to Son. “He was 
six years old when the Cloud came. You 
can build a man’s body in eleven years, 
but not his brain.” He was silent, looking 
down with deep, intense eyes. 


E spoke, after a bit, slowly and 
deliberately, 


“So it’s part of another uni- 
verse. Diluted by distance, its radiation 
speeds human metabolism, causing swift 
age. Concentrated, it changes the human 
organism into an alien metabolism, alien 
flesh. 

“Slim almost made it through, but his 
peculiar chemical balance destroyed him. 
You must be in the same transition stage, 
but much slower, being passed by the 
changing of your basic vibratory rate into 
another space-time continuum.” 

Son couldn’t hide the sudden flicker in 
his eyes. He hated this dark Martian 
suddenly, this man who guessed so much. 
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“So it’s true,” said Teck. ‘“Confirma- 
tion of the old conception of coexisting 
universes on different vibratory planes. 
But how would you know, unless—unless 
you can talk to that other universe?” 

He laughed at the bitter look in Son’s 
blue eyes. 

“Afraid, aren’t you? That means you 
have something to hide, or protect.” He 
dropped suddenly to one knee, catching 
his fingers in Son’s fair hair. 

“Look at me. I want to watch your 
eyes. You do know what that light is, 
and how it can be destroyed. If I could 
get a body like yours, and still not cross 
over... 

“Do you feed on the green light, or the 
sun?” 

The question came so quickly that 
Son’s eyes flicked to the canopy of fire 
overhead, before he could stop them. Teck 
sat back on his heels with a long, slow 
sigh. 

“That’s all I needed,” he murmured. 
“Your friends on the other side evidently 
can’t help you, or you’d be free now.” 
He rose abruptly. “Greenough! You, 
there, sailor! Help me get this loose 
hull-section over here.” 

The two pale, empty-eyed boys rose 
obediently and helped. The heavy metal 
plates, uptilted by the force of the original 
crash, were not far from Son. They had 
only to heat the bottom with cutting 
torches and bend it. 

Son lay, then, in black, utter dark. 

“Now then,” said Teck. “Back to the 
ship. both of you.” 

The boys stumbled off across the 
broken ships. Son could see them, out in 
the glare beyond his prison shadow. Teck 
waited until their backs were well turned. 

The beam of his heat gun flickered 
briefly, twice. Two crumpled shapes fell 
and were still. Teck turned, smiling 
tightly. 

“No need to have a whole race of 
supermen.” He inspected the spiderweb 


of metal ropes that bound Son, and 
nodded, satisfied. 

“When you get hungry enough for 
energy, you'll tell me how to destroy the 
light. And then—” His hard dark face 
was cut deep with triumph, his eyes 
fierce with dreams. 

“After I destroy the light, the aging 
process will stop. People will start to 
live again. And I’ll be virtually a god, 
untouchable, impervious.” 

He laughed, softly and deep within 
him, rolling Son’s head with his foot. 

“You wouldn’t know what that means, 
would you? Think it over while I’m 
down taking care of Ransome!” 

He turned and slid down into the 
crevice. 

Son cried out in anguish, “Aona!” 


HE Veil, the darkness that was 
everywhere and nowhere, that was 
all through the wheel and yet not of 

it, shimmered and swirled. 

“Son! Son, what has happened?” 

His mind had been too busy to tell 
her before. Now he hesitated, thinking of 
Teck clambering down to kill the man 
with the strength of the stars in him; 
thinking of Arun’s agony and Green- 
ough’s fear and the tired face of the man 
he had killed; thinking most of ‘all of 
the strange shining drops that ran from 
their eyes. 

“Aona, what is age?” 

“We had it, long ago. The legends 
hardly remember, except that it was ugly, 
and sad.” 

“What are years?” He tried to give 
her the thought as he had taken it from 
their minds. But the idea was so alien to 
him, the time-concept so vague in itself, 
that he couldn’t make himself clear. 

She said, “I don’t know, Son.” 

“And Aona—what is death?” 

“No one knows that, Son. It’s like 
sleep, only one never wakens. But we live 
so long before it comes, there’s time for 
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everything. And even in the little part of 
our universe that’s left, there are so many 
worlds to see.” 

Already, there in the shadow, he was 
hungry for the sun. He would starve for 
energy if he couldn’t get free. He 
gathered himself to try ... 

And then, quite suddenly, it happened. 
The thing he’d waited all his life for. He 
looked into the shimmering blur of the 
Veil and cried, “Aona! Aona! I can see 
you!” 

He surged against his ropes, aflame 
inside him with a joy like the fire of the 
sun itself. 

The Veil was still there, hiding most of 
Beyond. But it was closer and thinner. 
He could see the slim silver shaft of her 
standing against soft blurred colors, could 
almost see the luminous brightness of her 
eyes. 

“Oh darling,” she cried. “Almost!” 

Everything, all memory of the invaders 
and their alien troubles, left Son’s mind. 
He stared hungrily into the Veil, watch- 
ing the pale blur of her face steady, be- 
come clear. 

“You're beautiful,” he whispered. 
“Beautiful as a blue star.” 

“And you ... Oh Son, go down to the 
Light. The force is strongest there. The 
Veil will pass more quickly.” 

“But I can’t. I’m tied.” He told her 
briefly what had happened. 

She laughed. “You’ve changed since 
then. The ratio has changed. More of 
your atoms are vibrating in phase with 
my universe than with yours. From now 
on the change will be very swift. Try 
again!” 

He tried, pitting his strength against 
the ropes. Slowly their resistance slack- 
ened. His wrists and ankles slid through 
them, as though they were heavy smoke. 

He rose and shook himself, and looked 
once more at the wheel and the stars and 
the blazing sun. Then he turned to Aona, 
and a pulse of joy rose in him until he 


thought surely his head would burst. 


He plunged downward, toward the 
Light. 


E found that he had no need to 
H clamber through the broken ships. 

The matter of their metal walls 
resisted him as water resists a swimmer, 
no more. He went downward through 
the green light that grew stronger as he 
went, until it was like the water at the 
bottom of a green lake. 

Aona followed, running on little white 
feet across pale blue grass, with a great 
sweep of sky growing clearer behind her. 
Her silver draperies whipped in some- 
thing she had called a wind. Her eyes 
were silvery, too, tilted with impish 
piquancy, and there was a crest of some 
feathery stuff on her head, burning red- 
gold like his own sun. 

His mind shouted to hers and hers 
laughed back, and the barrier between 
their universes was growing thin. 

It was almost a shock to Son to see 
Teck crawling through a doorway in the 
wrecked saloon of a liner, just above the 
Light itself. 

Ransome crouched on the deck before 
him, his back turned, quite still. 

The Martian’s hard lips smiled, He 
drew his heat gun. 

Son stopped, the sheer happiness of the 
moment shattered. His dark hatred for 
this man came back, his instinctive loath- 
ing of what the fingers of his mind had 
brushed against in Teck’s brain. Also, 
dimly, it had to do with Ransome. 

Hardly realizing what he was doing, he 
sprang at Teck. 

His arm sheared harmlessly through the 
matter of Teck’s helmet and head. Son 
realized then that he had no more power 
over the stuff of his universe. 

But Teck started and cried out, and 
his aim was spoiled. The heat beam flicked 
across Ransome’s shoulder, melting a 
little hole in the fabric of his space suit, 
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The Martian’s sullen, fiery eyes were 
wide. 

“You’ve changed,” he whispered. 
“Like Arun. I can see through you.” 

Then, furiously he shouted, “Damn 
you! Look out!” 

He lurched sideways, but he was just 
too late. A searching tongue of heat 
ranged across’ him, across Son and the 
metal Wall behind him, leaving a little 
molten trail. It rose and fell methodically, 
weaving a net of death across that whole 
space. 

Teck’s space suit collapsed. Son wit- 
nessed again, this time with a curious 
satisfaction, the disruption of an.. alien 
organism. : 

Alien. Yes. And yet... 

He turned to see Ransome crouched 
on one knee, holding the shoulder of his 
suit with one hand and the heat gun—not 
firing now—in the other. 

His eves were open. but thev didn’t see. 
Son knew what had happened. Ransome 
had looked too long at the Light, and the 
distances, the planes and angles and 
curves of it had pulled his sight too far. 

Son said, “He’s dead.” 

Ransome nodded. “I heard his mind 
die. This thing down here—I can hear 
you, too. I couldn’t, up there.” 

A strange, subtle thrill crept along 
Son’s consciousness. Something in him 
reached out to that mind, strong even now, 
strong as the pulse-beat of space. 

“You’re not bad,” said Ransome. “You 
just don’t understand. I don’t suppose 
you could, although you were human 
once.” 

He dropped the gun, as though it 
didn’t matter any more. “I’m going to 
die, you know. There’s a hole in my suit. 
In a few minutes the air will leak out. 
But there’s no time here, is there? And 
you’ve forgotten what air is, or why I 
need it.” 

The bronzed, grim face smiled, but it 
was not humorous. “So humanity dies, 


because one of its sons has no conception 
of time.” 


66 ON!” It was Aona calling, peer- 
ing through the thinning Veil. 


Ransome lifted his head. 
“Who's that?” 

Son said, “It’s Aona. She’s waiting 
for me.” His surroundings were getting 
indistinct. 

The Veil was passing. 

“Aona, Someone you love. Son— 
that’s what she called vou. isn’t it? Son, 
what is this light? Where did it come 
from?” 

The strength of Ransome’s mind was 
bright and terrible. It was like the fire of a 
dying star. 

“Tt’s—Aona, you tell him.” 
thoughts were strangely chaotic. 

“Tt’s a part of my universe,” she said 
slowly. There was a quality of stillness 
in her thought, a subtle forerunner of 
fear. ‘Something happened, in one small 
corner of space, to the electrical tension 
that holds the fabric of the universe to- 
gether. There was a release of energy 
so unthinkably vast .. .” 

Her burning crest drooped as she 
shivered. “Scraps of our universe were 
hurled right through the walls of vibra- 
tion that separate us from other space- 
time continua. Only a very little bit of 
ours survived. 

“The bit of our universe in yours, 
vibrating at a different basic rate, makes a 
sort of bridge between us, by altering 
atomic speeds. Son.has changed almost 
completely. Only a few of his atoms now 
vibrate in phase with your universe.” 

Ransome nodded. “And that alien 
vibration is destroying us. Can’t you take 
it back?” 

Aona shook her glowing head. “We 
could not possibly generate enough energy 
to draw it back.” Her silvery, tilted eyes 
went to Son, and the terror in them 
stabbed him. 


Son’s 
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“T hear you,” said Ransome softly. 
“Then there is a way.” 

Aona whispered, “Yes.” 

All Son’s being went out to her. And 
yet, some tiny scrap of his mind clung to 
Ransome’s, as though to something he 
must not lose. 

“T don’t understand,” he said slowly. 
“Years, age, time—they mean nothing.” 

“No.” Ransome’s grim dark head 
strained back in his helmet. His face was 
veined and glistening with sweat. 

“Think of it this way. You love 
Aona, She’s beautiful—I can hear that 
in your mind. Suppose that now, while 
you looked at her, she were to wither and 
crumple and die...” 

He broke off, as though fighting for 
strength. Not the pulsing strength of his 
mind, but the power of his body. When 
his thought came again, it was weaker. 

“Look at your own body, Son. Think 
of it, now, growing weak and ugly and 
bento.” 

He staggered up suddenly, his eyes 
like the last embers of a dying sun, fixed 
on nothingness. 

“You’re mankind’s only hope, Son. Son. 
Remember the people who called you that. 
They were human. Remember. Son—of 
humanity.” 

Ransome’s suit collapsed with a rush. 
Son shut his eyes. 

“Son,” he whispered. “His thought 
said—” He couldn’t phrase it clearly, 
only that it meant coming from something, 
being a part of it, as he, already, was part 
of Aona. 

And Aona whispered, “I feel it grow- 
ing in your mind. Oh, Son...” 

He could see the flowers around her 
feet now, the distant fires of some great 
sun. A strange tremor shook his body, a 
shifting and changing. The Veil was 
thinner. 

“Son, they’re not your people any 
longer. You couldn’t even understand.” 

“No, No, but I could feel” He turned 


abruptly. “There’s something I have to 
do. Quickly.” 

He plunged off, rushing through the 
dissolving matter of his universe. Up, and 
into the ship he thought of as his, though 
he had left it long ago. He hated it, down 
here away from the sun. 

Aona followed him, her feet like little 
white stars in the grass. 


HINGS grew dimmer, more vague. 
Son had only to wait, to put off 


thinking until it was too late. But 
something drove him on. 

Presently he stood in the cabin of his 
ship, looking down at the still effigies. 
The people who had called him Son. 

He shivered with something more than 
the shock of change. These still faces— 
Dickson’s face, and Arun’s, and Ran- 
some’s. 

These still shapes, that had touched 
him and called him Son and shed queer 
shining drops from their eyes. 

Something caught at him, wrung him so 
that he cried out. 

“T don’t want to. Aona, I don’t want to. 
But I must!” 

Her thought was a mere tremor across 
his mind. “I think I knew, when he 
spoke to you. I try to think, if they were 
my people, suffering and dying—” 

“T don’t want to, Aona. But he said— 
Son of humanity.” 

Only to postpone, to wait until it was 
too late. The Veil was so thin. Son beat 
his hands together, very softly. Then, 
blindly, he rushed back toward the Light. 

Something had got hold of him, was 
driving him. He knew it was right. But 
he wanted to fight it, to hold it off until it 
couldn’t hurt him. 

And he was afraid. 

He stopped in the ship above the Light, 
where Ransome lay dead. He raised his 
corded arms and cried, “No! I can’t. I 
don’t understand !” 

He saw Aona watching him on her 
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shining hilltop, not moving or speaking. 
And slow silver drops rolled from her 
tilted eyes and down her cheeks. 

Then he knew, Then he was calm and 
steady, and not very much afraid. Be- 
cause he understood why the bright drops 
had rolled from the eyes of the strange 
men. 

He smiled at Aona. He took a long, 
sweeping look at the sun and the sky. and 
the blowing grass, and the silver shaft of 
her standing in the midst of it. 

Then he went slowly down toward the 
Light. 

He knew what would happen. Aona 
had told him. Most of his substance was 


in her universe now. Part of it was still 


in his own. But there were atoms in him 
just changing. Atoms that were—Be- 
tween. 

Because of the atoms that matched its 
own, he could penetrate the Light. The 
atoms in transition would set up a vibra- 
tion in the Light that had not been in 
Son, because of the balancing pull of two 
universes. 


The vibratory balance of the Light 
would be destroyed, because Son’s uni- 
verse had no hold on it. It would be 
pushed back through the wall of that 
universe, but not back to its own. 

A little green roundness that could be 
held in his hand, that yet was not round 
at all and that stretched into soaring 
distance. Color and line and form that 
melted and flowed and were not. 

Son went, without stopping, straight 
into the heart of the Light. 

For an instant, or an eternity, he was 
lost in chaos. He knew nothing—whether 
he moved or was still, whether he saw 
the black-green rushing darkness or 
whether it was only the picture of his own 
fear. 

He didn’t fight. He caught only two 
things to him in his mind—Ransome’s 
strength and Aona, standing on her shin- 
ing hilltop. 

An instant, or an eternity. And then 
there was stillness, a cessation. Son 
opened his eyes and looked about—at the 
space Between. 
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SPACESHIPr“KORL 


By FREDERIC ARNOLD KUMMER, Jr. 


“You are strong, Spacemen of 
Korl. Your rays and your 
bombs are more powerful 
than the flesh of my people. 
But guard well your secrets— 
for we fight until the last of 
us perish!” 
58 





LIN sat very still, leaning forward 
slightly, as he spoke into the viva- 
vox recorder. The machinery, the 

precious pieces of equipment he had sal- 
vaged so long ago, rose about him like 
gleaming silver ghosts, contrasting sharp- 
ly with the rough, craggy walls of the 
grotto. A small bluish lamp, run by the 
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dwindling supply of uranium, threw an 
eerie, unwavering light. It made Glin’s 
big, hairless head seem larger than ever; 


his wizened body, in the shadow, appeared 


almost rudimentary. He spoke in a dry, 
emotionless voice that echoed queerly 
through the grotto. 

“|. nearly thirty of this planet’s years 
since our ship crashed. Of the fifty who, 
like myself, survived the wreck, only I 
remain. Disease, accidents, warfare with 
the alien barbarians, have taken their toll. 
Fifteen years ago, at the first opposition 
after our crash, there were twenty-three 
of us waiting for the rescue ship we 
thought must come with the opposition. 
_ Whether that ship did not leave Kor], the 
home-planet, whether it, too, crashed, or 
whether it landed elsewhere on this world 
and failed to find us, I do not know. Our 
radio was broken in the crash and we were 
cut off from all communication. Now, as 
the second opposition approaches, there 
remains only me...and my son, who is 
more one of these people than the Noam 
race. I cannot live for a third opposition ; 
the heavy gravity has tired me, worn my 
health. And the br-barians are growing 
bolder each day, in spite of the devices I 
have set up to frighten and destroy them. 
But should I be killed, these vivavox 
recordings will remain.” 

Glin paused for breath; he had never 
quite gotten used to the damp, thick at- 
mosphere of this world. When he resumed 
speaking, his voice was tired but deter- 
mined. 

“Yet in spite of the gravity, the diseases, 
the savagery of this planet, I am con- 
vinced that it will make an ideal colony 
for our people. The natives must, of 
course, be systematically wiped out. They 
are illogical, fought against us from the 
start; and though our rays and other 
weapons killed many of them, they picked 
us off, one by one. We captured some, 
killed them and analyzed their brains. 
They have surprisingly large brain capaci- 


ty, but as yet they have not learned how 
to use it. If we rid this land of them, it 
can be made a second Korl, perhaps even 
greater... .” 

A shrill, ominous buzzing, echoing 
through the cave, broke Glin’s dry, dron- 
ing speech. He snapped off the vivavox 
recorder, stood up; in spite of the fact that 
he was hardly more than four and a half 
feet high, there was power, cold, merci- 
less, logical power about him. Vast 
knowledge in the shrewd, wrinkled old 
face, tremendous force of will in the bulg- 
ing, oversized skull. The Noam race, from 
the planet Korl, was old, emotionless, and 
the supremacy of their state was their 
only god. 

The buzzing grew louder. Glin strode 
into one of the several passages leading 
from the big grotto, hurried along it in 
quick, impatient strides. The buzzing 
was no new sound to him; it meant that 
someone had broken the beam of the skill- 
fully-concealed electric eye on the path 
leading to the cave. Some one of the bar- 
barians, seeking favors of the “wonder- 
worker,” or perhaps a party of warriors 
sent against him. 

Daylight lit the passage ahead. Wary 
of arrows, Glin peered between two big 
boulders that masked the mouth of the 
cave. Before him the rocky path wound 
down among the towering rocks to the 
barren strip of coast, where the waves 
broke high in white fountains of spray. 
To the left and inland, were rolling hills, 
dark forests of ancient, gnarled oaks, and 
in the distance a massive stone tower of 
the barbarians. To the right there were 
only cliffs, jagged rocks, and the turbulent, 
foam-laced sea; thirty years of rain and 
storm had not washed out the black, fused 
marks of the spaceship’s rocket blast 
where it had crashed on the cruel rocks. 

All this, however, was familiar to Glin, 
and drew only a passing glance of his cold, 
emotionless eyes. Below, toiling up the 
rocky path, was a group of tall, powerful 
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figures. The scarlet beams of the setting 
sun glinted on their armor, tiny overlap- 
ping bits of steel sewn upon heavy leather ; 
they carried their shields high, as though 
expecting attack, and only their iron hel- 
mets, their eyes, were visible above the 
burnished bucklers. At the foot of the 
path Glin could see the great quadrupeds 
upon which the barbarians rode, left in 
the care of a groom. 

For a long contemptuous moment Glin 
studied their armor and shields. Small 
protection against his weapons, he knew; 
and there were none of the bowmen whose 
deadly shafts, coming from ambush, had 
taken so heavy a toll of the Noam space- 
men. Glin nodded calculatingly, stepped 
back into the passage. A few feet from its 
entrance, in a niche in the wall, was a 
gleaming silver machine, an intricate array 
of wires, rods, and polished spheres. Glin 
kept this convertor always near the en- 
trance, always ready for instant use, in 
case the barbarians attacked. He glanced 
at the tiny atomic motor, saw it to be in 
working order, then trundled the machine 
to the mouth of the cave. | 

The party of warriors was halfway up 
the steep path now, their mailed feet ring- 
ing on the rocks. A powerful man, 
swarthy, black-bearded, led the way, grip- 
ping a great glittering sword. At sight of 
Glin, a shout went up from the warriors, 
and the tall man strode forward. 

“Glin, leader of the Noam-people!” he 
cried. “Hear me!” 

The small figure at the mouth of the 
cave looked up, nodded scornfully. The 
black-bearded man’s deep voice echoed 
among the rocks. 

“JT, Cadwr, ruler of all Glamorgan, 
challenge you to combat, my sword against 
your spells! Full long my people have 
suffered from your evil sorcery! Many 
have been killed, many captured, many 
enchanted by your wizardry! It is their 
wrongs I seek to right! Defend yourself, 
magician !” 


path, sword raised, a fierce figure 

against the fiery sunset. Such stu- 
pid emotionalism, Glin thought calmly. 
He swung the convertor around to cover 
Cadwr, focussed the emission tube on the 
red lion emblazoned on his shield. First, 
he decided, he would blast the leader of 
the barbarians, then the rest of his band. 
So many the less to be disposed of when 
the rescue ship from Korl arrived and the 
work of colonization began in earnest. 
One blast of the blue ray would convert 
all the heat within Cadwr’s body into light, 
which, escaping, would leave the warrior 
a frozen corpse. Glin watched the power- 
ful, metal-clad warrior plunging toward 
him, and bent to press the release. 

At that instant there was a sound of 
running feet in the cave behind him; a 
figure sprang to Glin’s side. 

“No!” the newcomer exclaimed. “You 
can’t... .” Muscular hands lunged at 
the convertor, deflected the emission-tube. 

The blue beam lashed out from the con- 
vertor, passing withing a scant foot of the 
oncoming warrior. A burst of light flick- 
ered over his mailed body, and he stood 
for a moment, rigid, -face an agonized 
mask. Had the beam struck him full, all 
the heat within his body would have been 
converted into light and he would have 
died; as it was, the nearness of the beam 
rendered Cadwr numb with cold and he 
toppled to the ground, rolled down the 
steep hillside to where his companions had 
been standing. These had not been so 
fortunate as their leader. Two of them, 
caught squarely by the ray, were instantly 
frozen into lifeless, marble-like figures; 
and of the others, three had so much of 
their bodily heat converted into light that 
they could scarcely move. 

As the emission beam was deflected, 
Glin whirled, eyes harsh. “Ethnor!” he 
grated. “You! Aiding these barbarians!” 

“You can’t blame them for coming 
here!’ Ethnor’s face was bitter. “After 


A S HE spoke, Cadwr rushed up the 
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all you and the others have done! Killing 
them, dissecting them, turning rays, gases, 
explosives upon their homes! If you had 
been friendly, used your science to help 
them, they wouldn’t hate you so!” 

For a long moment Glin studied his son. 
The boy was taller than he, though only 
of medium height by the barbarians’ 
standards, and his body did not seem out 
of proportion with his head as Glin’s did. 
But if Ethnor was not a true member of 
the Noam race, neither was he a true bar- 
barian. His forehead was high, intelligent, 
his features more refined, his eyes larger 
and more thoughtful. He was what the 
barbarians might hope to be after another 


millenium and a half of evolution. But to: 


Glin, the boy had been a bitter disappoint- 
ment, since he lacked the large head and 
wizened body of the men of the home 
planet, and because he had none of the 
emotionless, cold logic of the Noam race. 

Down the hillside, there was panic 
among the barbarian warriors. They were 
staring at the cold, rigid forms of the two 
men hit squarely by the beam. Their awed 
voices drifted up the hillside. 

“Stone!” they were saying. “Glin has 
turned them to stone! Sorcery! Enchant- 
ment!” Bearing the numbed form of 
Cadwr, their leader, and those others who 
had been half-frozen by the rays’ passage 
near them, they disappeared into the 
gloomy forest at the left of the cave. 

“Barbarians !’’ Glin said coldly. “Beasts, 
hardly better than those upon which they 
ride! When we have exterminated 
them... .” 

“Beasts?” Ethnor leaned forward, his 
lean young face pale. “And my mother?” 
Glin looked at him in some surprise. 

“Your mother?” he repeated. “Surely 
you do not suppose I had any affection 
for a stupid, emotional barbarian! I was 
afraid that if I died before this coming 
opposition with Korl there would be noth- 
ing except the vivavox rolls to explain 
what we had learned. But you have been 


a disappointment. In spite of all I have 
taught you, you are like these savages in 
your emotions, your thoughts. However, 
the opposition is near, and this time a ship 
cannot fail to come... and I shall be here 
to greet our spacemen, lead them in the 
conquest of the natives. You understand, 
Ethnor ?” 

For a long moment the young man stood 
there, staring at Glin. Vaguely he remem-— 
bered his mother. She hadn’t called him 
by the harsh name of Ethnor. She had 
used another name, one he could not recall. 
But he had not forgotten the tenderness, 
the love of her . . . and Glin’s merciless 
logic, his dispassionate cruelty filled him 
with sudden hate. 

“Yes,” he said harshly. “I understand. 
I understand that you and the rest of the 
spacemen of Korl came here and killed 
these people like insects! That according 
to your logic, the less advanced races must 
be wiped out to make room for your Noam 
people! That if a rescue ship comes at 
the opposition, my mother’s race will be 
hunted down, slaughtered by rays and 
bombs! Well, father or no father, I'll fight 
you and all your spacemen of Korl! T’ll 
use the science you’ve taught me! The 
people you call barbarians are far more 
civilized at heart than a race of ruthless, 
grasping, unscrupulous. . . .” 

Ethnor broke off suddenly, the words 
clotting on his lips. Glin was leaning for- 
ward, his brow wrinkled in concentration. 
Ethnor felt as though an iron hand were 
clenching about his brain in a cruel grip. 
When he had been a child, Glin had used 
the terrible force of will to punish him. 
Later, Glin had taught him the secret of 
thought projection, but he had never 
dreamed of matching his will against 
Glin’s. Now, for a moment, he considered 
the idea of resistance; but he realized that 
against his father’s great brain it was 
hopeless. Raging inwardly, Ethnor stood 
motionless until the savage pressure was 
removed. 
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“So.” Glin nodded calmly. “You see? 
You are a fool, Ethnor! A fool!” 

Picking up the heavy conversion ma- 
chine, he turned and strode into the cave. 


FTER Glin had disappeared into 
the cave, Ethnor stood there, wait- 


ing for his numbed brain to recover 
from the buffeting it had taken. He stared 
at the bloody disc of the sun, sinking be- 
neath the sea, and his thoughts turned to 
the past. He remembered the other 
Noam-men, and how they had worked, 
cutting up the wrecked spaceship, build- 
ing machines of various sorts within the 
great grotto, honeycombing the entire cliff 
with shafts and galleries. 

Ethnor recalled the nights when bands 
of the spacemen, leaving the cave to harry 
or raid the barbarian villages, would re- 
turn with one or more of their party miss- 
ing. Ray projectors, like Glin’s convertor, 
were too bulky to be carried on such ex- 
peditions; and arrows from ambush, or 
sudden furious rushes by the armored 
warriors of Glamorgan, had taken their 
toll. Ethnor had dreamlike recollections 
of the big-headed men of Korl standing 
before the fire in the grotto, some with 
reddened bandages about their arms, tell- 
ing exultantly of the numbers of barbarian 
warriors they had killed. His mother, 
Ethnor remembered, had made him prom- 
ise never to fight against her people; and 
when, later, he was permitted to go on 
these raids, he had kept that promise. The 
expeditions of the Noam-men to learn 
more of this planet upon which they were 
stranded, had ceased shortly after, when 
ten of them were ambushed by Cadwr’s 
fighting men and slain before they had 
time to throw their gas bombs, their ex- 
plosives. That had left only Glin and Eth- 
nor, and except for occasional nocturnal 
prowls in search of game to supplement 
the supply of synthetic food, they stayed 
close to the cave. 

Ethnor shook off these memories, 


stood up. From the mouth of the corridor 
he could hear Glin’s dry voice, echoing 
faintly from the central cavern, as he con- 
tinued the vivavox recording of his experi- 
ences on this world. The day had died in 
a wrath of scarlet flame and against the 
blue-black sky Ethnor could see one star 
burning brilliantly through the night. 
Korl, looming large in its opposition with 
this planet! Already the rescue ship, if 
one were indeed coming, must have left. 
Ethnor could picture the spaceship hover- 
ing over the villages of Glamorgan, blast- 
ir z with its convertors. And then more 
ships, more colonists from Korl, more 
cold, scientifically ruthless destruction. 
Unless. ... 

Ethnor squared his shoulders, felt for 
the leather weapon-pouch that hung at his 
side. With one quick glance at the cave, 
he started down the rocky path. 

At the foot of the cliff, the path ran 
close by the pounding surf, then lost itself 
among the huge oaks of the forest. Ethnor 
moved through the shadowy wood softly, 
glancing warily from side to side. There 
was, he found, something pleasant, reas- 
suring, about the gnarled giant oaks, the 
soft moss; Glin hated them, spoke long- 
ingly of the thin, sparse vegetation of 
Korl. 

Ethnor quickened his pace. There was 
no time to be lost. The rescue ship must 
arrive within a few days, perhaps this 
very night; if it were really coming, it 
would have to take advantage of the oppo- 
sition. Through the trees, he could see 
Korl, burning like a red brand of hate in 
the sky. 

Before an hour had passed, Ethnor 
found himself on the edge of a clearing. 
Cadwr’s fortress, a rude, tall tower of 
stone, pointed like a blunt warning finger 
at the sky. A sentry’s helmet resembled 
a metal bead sliding back and forth along 
the battlements. The drawbridge was 
raised, and stars drifted gently across the 
rippled waters of the moat to shatter on 
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the stone walls. Puny, this castle of 
Glamorgan, compared to Glin’s descrip- 
tions of the vast buildings of Korl; but 
to Ethnor, who had never been close to 
the massive stone pile, it was impressive. 
He crept nearer, keeping always in the 
shadow, one hand on the leather pouch 
slung at his side. 


of the moat when there was a 

dolorous creaking, a rattle of 
chains. The drawbridge was being low- 
ered! Ethnor froze, watching the red 
glare of cressets flicker over the water. 
Horsemen, their burnished armor gleam- 
ing, their spears held high, clattered’ over 
the drawbridge. 

“Spur!” their leader shouted, waving 
his pennoned lance. “We must reach 
Caerleon, seek Arthur’s aid!” 

“Caerleon!” the others cried. And then 
they were thundering into the night, their 
horses’ hooves sending up puffs of dust, 
their armor blue in the starlight. 

Ethnor moved quickly toward the draw- 
bridge; its guardians seemed in no hurry 
to raise it again. He could see them in the 
light of the torches, rude, bearded men 
wearing leather garments, leaning on their 
spears, talking. 

“|... useless against Glin’s black arts,” 
one of them was saying. “Owain and 
Bedwyn turned to cold stone and Lord 
Cadwr sore stricken! Even the great 
Pendragon himself cannot hope to match 
the power of Glin!” 

“Aye!” His companion nodded, face 
ruddy in the torchlight. “At the festival 
of Samhain, they say, Lord Arthur called 
a council of the wise people, Cyveilcawg 
of Powys, Keridwen the witch-woman, 
and Coll, master of the great magic city 
of Emrys. And they read in the Red 
Book of Hergest and the Black Book of 
Caermarthen and told Lord Arthur that 
none save one of the Noam blood could 
Slayeeeene 


| ; THNOR had just reached the edge 


The man whirled, catching sight of 
Ethnor, and his face went white. “By 
Bran! Glin’s spawn! Our swords!” 

Ethnor moved swiftly; his hand slid 
into the pouch, drew forth a glass vial. 
One quick gesture, and the tube shattered 
on the stone at the feet of the guards. 

A greenish vapor enveloped them. For 
a long moment they stood there, motion- 
less with terror, as the gas took its effect. 
Spears fell from nerveless hands, clatter- 
ing on the flags, and the two men slumped 
to the ground, unconscious. 

Ethnor ran forward. The gas was pow- 
erful, yet produced only sleep. By use of 
it, the spacemen of Korl. had made many 
captives. He held his breath as he plunged 
through the thinning green cloud, and 
emerged on the other side with no more 
than smarting eyes. He was inside the cas- 
tle of Glamorgan! Now, if he could only 
face Cadwr, make a bargain, his mother’s 
people might be saved from extermination ! 
Might be saved the hell of bombs and rays 
that the spaceship from Korl must bring! 

The court yard of the castle was silent, 
brooding in the shadows. Ethnor pushed 
open a small door that opened on the 
court, found himself faced by stone stairs. 
He raced up them softly, emerged on a 
gallery hung with tapestries. Ethnor 
glanced about impatiently. If he could 
only find Cadwr ... ! At the end of the 
gallery was a door, slightly ajar. Ethnor 
sprang forward, swung it open wide. 

The room was small, strewn with rush- 
es, and a fire crackled on the hearth to 
throw broad shadows. Before the fire 
stood a slender figure clothed in white 
samite—the figure of a girl, with dark 
hair, smoke-grey eyes and vivid lips. 

Ethnor, who had seen only a few bar- 
barian women in his time, stared speech- 
less. 

“Who... who are you?” the girl whis- 
pered. “What do you wish here? You 
. .. you are not one of our people!” 

“IT am Ethnor, son of Glin,” he re- 
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sponded automatically, using the speech 
his mother had taught him. 

“Son of Glin!” The girl’s hand caught 
at her throat. “A—a sorcerer! One of 
the Noam-people—” She pronounced the 
word harshly, like all of her race, as 
though it were spelled gnome—“who have 
brought death to Glamorgan ! You dare—” 

“Where is Cadwr?” Ethnor broke in. 
“T must see him, warn him of the danger 
threatening his people!” 

“Warn him? You?” The girl’s eyes 
narrowed. “You expect me to believe 
that? After the way your father has slain, 
destroyed?” 

Ethnor moved impatiently. 

‘Would I have come here, alone, at the 
risk of my life, unless I meant to warn 
Cadwr?” he demanded. “Can’t you be- 
lieve me?” 

For a long moment the girl stared at 
him, incredulous. Then she spoke. 

“Aye,” she said slowly. ‘Somehow I 
believe. Listen, sorcerer! I do not know 
by what magic arts you come here, but 
this I will tell you. I am Luned, niece of 
Earl Cadwr. And I warn you that he, 
scarce recovered from the spell your father 
cast over him, waits in the great hall for 
aid from his liege lord, Arthur Pendragon. 
Aid by which he may overcome Glin! To 
go near him, even with a warning, would 
mean your death! Return to your caverns 
while you may !” 

“His niece.” Ethnor repeated. “Then 
you can give him my message! Tell him 
this, Lady Luned! Tell him that shortly 
a—a fiery comet will descend from the 
sky, bearing many Noam-men, whose 
magic is greater than Glin’s and who are 
determined to wipe out all of your race. 
Tell Cadwr that I will try to turn my 
father’s art against them, destroy them, 
and render Glin harmless. But in ex- 
change for this Cadwr must promise to 
spare Glin’s life. I cannot be responsible 
for the death of my own—” 

A roar of voices, a clatter of arms in 


the corridor outside broke Ethnor’s words 
off short. 

“The wizard’s son!” someone was 
shouting. “Within the castle! Hasten!” 

Ethnor sprang to the door; a crowd of 
Cadwr’s men, led by the black-bearded 
earl himself, was rushing along the hall- 
way, swords flashing red in the light of 
cressets. At sight of his quarry, Cadwr’s 
fierce eyes blazed with exultation. 

“At him!” he cried. “Death to the 
Noam!” 

Ethnor sprang back, slammed the door 
and shot home the massive bolt. Then he 
whirled to face the girl. 

“Call for help,” he snapped. “Pretend 
to be frightened! No one—” He spoke 
bitterly—“can afford to be friendly with 
the Noam-folk !”’ 

“No!” Luned shook her head proudly. 
“Your mission here was to warn us! I 
do not lie!” 

Outside, a rain of blows shook the door. 
Cadwr’s deep voice was loud with rage. 
“Luned—my niece—trysting with a 
wizard! All Glamorgan shall know her 
shame!” 

Ethnor shot a glance at the window, 
saw the heavy vines of ivy about it, so 
he might escape. But leave this bar- 
barian girl to face her uncle’s wrath... . 
Suddenly he spoke. 

“You trust me?” he demanded. 

She nodded, very pale. 

“Then look into my eyes,” Ethnor ex- 
claimed. “Quick! So!” 

Luned obeyed, and he poured forth his 
will in one vast blinding surge. For just 
a moment her face was drawn; then she 
slumped to the ground, unconscious. 
Swiftly Ethnor picked the girl up, 
stretched her out upon her bed. Cadwr 
would not harm her if he believed her be- 
witched. And the hypnosis would hold 
her in a death-like trance for a day, per- 
haps longer. A spell, the primitive men 
of Glamorgan would think. ... 

The door was yielding under the fury 
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of their blows. Ethnor cast one last look 
at the girl, lovely in her sleep, and then 
swung from the tall arched window. 


r | \ HE heavy ivy, its vines thick as a 
man’s wrist, supported Ethnor’s 
lithe form easily. Below him the 

moat lay like dark oil. Downward, hand 
over hand, until shouts sounded from 
above. Torchlight lit the window he had 
swung from, and dark figures stood sil- 
houetted against the ruddy glow. 

“Archers!” he heard Cadwr cry. 
‘Hasten !” 

Ethnor twisted, dove into the moat. 
Its waters were like a blast from a con- 
vertor. A couple of strokes carried him 
across it and he clawed at the stone fac- 
ing, dragged himself clear of the moat. 
Something thudded beside him, and he 
saw an arrow quivering in the grass. 
Ethnor raced for the sheltering darkness 
beyond tie clearing. Another arrow 
hissed by him, and then he had gained the 
shelter of the trees. He headed toward 
the cave, bitter. His hope of warning the 
people of Glamorgan had failed—failed 
because ot their distrust of the Noam 
race. He could not blame them, after 
Glin’s emotionless cruelty. But if the 
spaceship from Korl arrived, they would 
be exterminated. Suddenly he thought 
of Luned, and he drew a sharp breath. 
Luned—frozen by rays, torn by bombs! 

At that moment Ethnor was aware of 
hooves drumming behind him. He turned, 
peering through the gloom. Men on horse- 
back, the starlight striking frosty sparks 
from their mail, their spearpoints! Cadwr 
and his warriors, pursuing him! Spur- 
ring their horses up the rise of ground 
upon which he stood! 

Ethnor ran on, heart pounding, breath 
coming in gasps. The horsemen were so 
near now that he could recognize Earl 
Cadwr’s strong, bearded countenance, 
grim beneath its steel helm. Ethnor’s hand 
fumbled in his weapon-pouch as he ran. 


The gas had been used, but there was 
still the explosive. To employ it to kill 
these men would put him on a par with 
Glin ; but to use it to frighten them. ... 

He drew the slim tube, no bigger than 
his middle finger, from his pouch. Atom- 
ite, the most deadly explosive discovered 
by the scientists of Korl. One twist of 
its cap, and then Ethnor hurled it in the 
path of the oncoming warriors! 

The force of the explosion threw Eth- 
nor headlong upon the ground. He sprang 
to his feet in time to see a geyser of earth 
collapse, rain down. Half a dozen of Cad- 
wr’s warriors had been hurled from their 
horses, the others, groggy, stunned, reined 
in their frightened steeds from the smok- 
ing crater that yawned before them. 

. “Sorcery! Black enchantment!” they 
cried. “Back, for your lives!” 

But Cadwr, straight upon his rearing 
mount, cloak billowing out behind him, 
shouted in a voice of brass. “On! After 
the Noam! Follow me all who have no 
fear |” 

Spurring forward, he leaped the crater, 
followed by his shamed warriors. Run- 
ning desperately, Ethnor felt a queer 
sense of pride. Barbarians or not, they 
were brave. Far better their courage and 
honor than the cold, emotionless science 
of Korl. His people—if only he could 
make them understand... . 

The foaming, snorting war horses were 
near him now, their riders bending low 
in the saddle to avoid tree branches. Eth- 
nor was exhausted, scarcely able to stag- 
ger. One weapon remained — the 
incendiaries by which the Noams burned 
the villages of Glamorgan. Ethnor drew 
them from his pouch, tiny capsules no 
bigger than acorns. These, too, were 
atomite, but instead of instantaneous dis- 
integration, the breakdown of the atoms 
was slower, creating tremendous heat. 
Ethnor scattered them about him, and a 
wall of white-hot fire leaped up to protect 
him, 
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“Yield!” he cried, trying to make his 
voice sound impressive. ‘Yield or the 
spirit of the flame will devour you!” 

Cadwr reined in his horse, dazzled by 
the pillars of flame. 

“Stay!” he exclaimed. “This is the 
sorcery Glin used at Caer Vediwid when 
he burnt the peasant’s hut! Wait, and 
the flames will die!” 

A shout of acclaim broke from his fol- 
lowers. Faces ruddy in the lurid light, 
they dismounted, spread in a circle about 
the wall of fire. Through the smoke and 
flame Ethnor could see them, see their 
plumed helmets, emblazoned shields and 
great glittering swords. He leaned for- 
ward in concentration, seeking to grip 
their wills, but he was tired and it was 
impossible to seize a score of minds at one 
time. Sweat poured from his face as he 
spurred his will; once he felt Cadwr’s 
mind falling under his control, but a ques- 
tion from one of the warriors diverted 
the earl’s attention, snapped the tenuous 
link. 

The incendiaries were failing now, the 
pillars of flame subsiding. Ethnor could 
see the men of Glamorgan edging nearer, 
hands on their swords. 

“Earl Cadwr!” he cried. “I came to 
your castle to warn you of danger! More 
Noam-men are coming, and unless—” 

‘“‘Now that he is trapped,” Cadwr said 
mockingly, “he becomes our friend and 
perforce must warn us of danger!” His 
voice fell deeply. “You need more arts 
than lies, sorcerer! They will not save 
you!” 

The flames were flickering low now. 
In another minute, Ethnor realized, the 
mailed figures would be able to converge 
upon him. But one of the great quad- 
rupeds upon which they rode was near the 
circle of fire. ... 

In one mighty leap Ethnor had vaulted 
the circle of flame, reached the horse’s 
side. But as he did so, a brawny warrior, 
quick in spite of his armor, rushed for- 


ward. An iron-knobbed mace swung 
down, glancing Ethnor’s head in a sav- 
age blow. For just a moment Ethnor 
tottered, then fell to the ground. 

Dimly he could see the brawny war- 
rior raise his mace for one last terrible 
blow—and then Cadwr’s voice rose high 
above the clamor. 

“Stay! Hold him hostage! Thus, by 
threatening his death, we have power 
over Glin!” 

Tumultuous shouts answered him, but 
Ethnor did not hear them. Quite sudden- 
ly he had slid into the dark abyss of un- 
consciousness. 


his eyes, glanced about. He was 

lying upon straw, in a small, damp, 
stone cell. A beam of sunlight, alive with 
dust, thrust through the tiny barred win- 
dow. Head aching, Ethnor drew himself 
up, peered through the bars. The green 
fields about Glamorgan castle met his 
gaze. A prisoner of Cadwr! Before he 
had hoped to turn Glin’s weapotis upon 
the spaceship which even now must be 
plunging earthward. But that was im- 
possible unless somehow he could get free 
of this cell. ... 

Ethnor examined his prison more close- 
ly. The massive door, barred window and 
stone walls offered no hope. There was 
neither food nor water, but if he was 
being held hostage, he would not be 
starved. Ethnor went through his pock- 
ets; his leather pouch had been removed. 
The pockets seemed empty, but in the 
upper inside one something crackled. 
From it his exploring fingers drew several 
glossy squares. Negatives—photographic 
negatives! Then he remembered. Glin, 
busy cataloguing and classifying the flora 
and fauna of this planet which he hoped 
would soon become a colony of Korl, had 
instructed him to take some pictures of 
the little rock-lizards that were found near 
the cave. Ethnor had done so, using the 


| vis eyes came to slowly ; he opened 
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tri-dimensional, color-film camera sal- 
vaged from the spaceship. He had slipped 
the negatives into his pocket and forgot- 
ten, in the excitement of Cadwr’s attack, 
to make prints of them. 

He studied the negatives; one in par- 
ticular, showing the ugly little lizard, jaws 
agape against a dark background, caught 
his eye. Sooner or later his captors must 
bring food—and the men of Glamorgan 
believed him to be a wizard. Ethnor 
laughed suddenly, pulled off his heavy 
jacket, and began to work. Here was a 
chance to be free, to fight against the 
landing of the spaceship from Korl! 

It was near sunset, and Ethnor was 
nervous with impatience, when theré came 
at last a creaking of the door’s lock. He 
sprang to the barred window; against it, 
very tightly, was hs heavy jacket, cutting 
out the slanting rays of the sun except for 
a square in the center; and Ethnor placed 
his hand over this square. 

The door of the cell swung open, and 
a burly barbarian entered. In his left 
hand he held a jug of water while under 
his arm was a round loaf of bread. In his 
right hand he held a sword ready for 
instant use. 

“By Hu!” the man muttered. “As dark 
as one of your caves, Noam! Here’s food 
and water! Any tricks and I’ll slice—” 

“Spirits of evil!” Ethnor intoned in a 
deep, quavering voice. “Beasts of Annwn, 
the lower world! Rise from the earth to 
aid me!” 

And as he spoke, his hand dropped to 
his side. All of the sunlight was blocked 
by the jacket except for that square in 
which he had set the negative. Upon the 
wall opposite there leaped into being a tri- 
dimensional colored image—the image of 
a lizard, spread to dragon size, teeth 
bared, poised as if to spring! 

“Gods!” The guard stared in horror 
at the hideous monstrosity, and his face 
went white. A breeze stirred the negative 
in the window, and the dragon seemed to 


move. Aghast with superstitious horror, 
the guard let drop his sword, turned to 
flee. And at that instant Ethnor leaped. 
Full tilt into the man he hurtled, driving 
him back until his head cracked against 
the wall. Before he could shake off the 
effects of this sudden blow, Ethnor had 
seized the sword, dashed into the hall and 
locked the door of the cell behind him, 
leaving the terrified guard to face the 
snarling image. 

The gloomy corridor led upward. Eth- 
nor raced along it, then suddenly paused. 
Before him stood a big warrior, spear in 
hand, guarding the doorway. At the sound 
of Ethnor’s footsteps, he whirled, but the 
sword sheared the haft of his spear in 
two. At once the man set up a loud cry, 
fumbling for the knife that hung at his 
belt. 

Ethnor lashed out with the sword with 
all his strength. The guard’s steel helmet 
turned the blow, but the force of it sent 
him, stunned, to the floor. Whirling, 
Ethnor dashed on. 

Ahead of him was an iron-bound door. 
He tore the bolt open, raced into the 
court yard of the castle. No one was in 
sight except a startled groom, standing 
beside a war horse. Ethnor had never 
ridden one of these great quadrupeds, but 
he knew now that it was his only chance. 
A wave of his sword sent the groom cring- 
ing back. Very clumsily, Ethnor climbed 
into the high saddle. 

Shouts and the jingle of arms were 
echoing through the court yard now. The 
fighting men of Glamorgan were pouring 
from the castle, and already the great 
wheels that lifted the drawbridge were 
being turned. 

Ethnor jerked the beast’s reins, and 
it answered the pull. Clinging tightly to 
his unaccustomed mount, he sent the 
horse thundering toward the gate. 

Two half-armed warriors sought to bar 
his way, but blows from Ethnor’s sword 
forced them back. A wild exultation grip- 
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ped him. Adventure, physical combat, 
swift movement! What could Glin and 
the puny-bodied, big-headed men of Korl 
know of this? Science, logic, utter lack of 
emotion ... and they sought to bring their 
cold reason, their utter mercilessness to 
Glamorgan! His mother’s blood sang 
loud in Ethnor’s veins. This was his 
world; these were his people! He had to 
save them! 


that he had never before known, 

Ethnor turned a spear thrust with 
his sword, and urged the great horse onto 
the rising drawbridge. Up the incline it 
thundered. Then, with all the power of its 
sleek muscles, it jumped. The wind 
caught Ethnor’s hair, and he felt as though 
he were flying. A shock as the huge beast 
met the ground, staggered, and bounded 
on! Behind him he could hear shouts, 
furious commands, but this time he had 
no fear of pursuit. He had a big quad- 
ruped like those the others rode, and he 
had a good start. Moreover, it would 
soon be dark, and pursuit would be dif- 
ficult. Bending low, Ethnor struck the 
great beast’s flank with his hand, urged it 
on toward the cave. 

Riding furiously onward, the wind 
whipping his face, Ethnor lashed his mind 
for some means of overcoming Glin, turn- 
ing back the spaceship his father was so 
sure must arrive. It seemed almost im- 
possible. Even if he were somehow to 
‘ nullify Glin’s terrible brain-power, his 
many weapons, the ship from Kor! with 
its powerful rays and explosives would 
brush aside his puny efforts to prevent it 
from landing. Yet unless he did so, it 
would be the beginning of terror and de- 
struction for the people of Glamorgan. 
Once the spaceship landed safely, sent 
radio messages that this planet was in- 
habitable, more and more of the Noam 
race would come to extend their ruthless, 
supremely logical domination over this 


AUGHING with a fierce, wild joy 


world. But if this ship failed to return, 
as had Glin’s and, presumably, the one 
they had waited for in vain at the last 
opposition, then the men of Korl were 
likely to abandon their attempts. His mind 
a tangle of thoughts, Ethnor urged the 
horse on. 

The mighty oaks of the forest were 
thinning. In the distance he could hear 
the surf pounding the rocks below the 
cavern. Then suddenly Ethnor was in 
the open—and a cry broke from his lips! 

High above, fully a hundred feet higher 
than the mouth of the cave, the cliffs were 
crowned by a flat, grassy plateau. And 
from this tableland a dazzling beam thrust 
upward, like a white chalk-mark on the 
blue-black slate of the sky. The beam 
poured from an intricate silver machine, 
and beside this machine crouched a small, 
large-headed figure. Glin! Raking the 
skies with a beam of light! 

Ethnor’s gaze turned to the heavens. 
Stars, planets, with Korl shining like a 
baleful red eye! Then he saw it, the tiny, 
infinitely distant point of flame, circling 
uncertainly, as though awaiting a signal. 

The spaceship! The spaceship from 
Korl! 3 

But while the flare of its great rockets 
was visible against the sky, it seemed ap- 
parent that Glin’s searchlight lacked 
sufficient power to reach them! There 
was still a chance. ... 

In one bound Ethnor had sprung from 
the horse’s back, was racing up the path. 
Leaping from rock to rock, running along 
the steep trail, he made his way upward. 
Cadwr, the people of Glamorgan, Luned. 
... He had to save them! He felt that all 
the bonds between him and Glin were 
broken now. The barbarians were his 
people; their life was his life! Upward 
through the darkness he toiled, breath 
coming in gasps, until he reached the 
plateau before the cave. 

Ethnor started for the mouth of the 
cave. If he could arm himself.... 
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Abruptly he pulled up. The convertor 
stood gleaming in the entrance of the 
caverns, its emission-tube pointed out- 
ward. Concealed electric eyes, Ethnor 
knew, would set it off if he tried to ap- 
proach; Glin was too wise to leave his 
sanctuary unguarded. There was nothing 
to do but go on unarmed. 

The way to the top of the cliffs was 
steep from the cave on. Ethnor had barely 
started clawing up the face of the pre- 
cipitous rock when the beam of light above 
winked out. But high above he could still 
see the pale violet glow of the tubes within 
the machine. Glin remained bent over it, 
a bizarre figure in the semi-darkness, For 
just a moment Ethnor was puzzled; then 
he understood. The intricate mass of 
tubes and wires was the variable wave- 
length projector which Glin had built in 
anticipation of this day. By a movement 
of a lever, its atomic power could be 
changed from light to radio, depending 
upon which would prove the most useful 
in signalling the long-awaited rescue 
ship. At first Glin had used the short 
light waves in hopes of attracting the 
spaceship; now, since that had failed, he 
had lowered the vibrations until they were 
some sort of radio waves. Radio waves 
far tog weak to reach Korl, yet perhaps 
sufficient to register on the ship’s receiv- 
ing set, in which case they could ride the 
beam in like a beacon. Ethnor redoubled 
his efforts, fighting his way up the dizzy- 
ing height. 

He was near the top of the cliff, still un- 
noticed by the intent Glin, when he heard 
his father give a sharp cry of triumph. 
Clinging to a narrow ledge, he turned 
his gaze to the sky. The point of flame 
that marked the spaceship’s rockets had 
ceased its aimless circling, was growing 
visibly larger. The radio beacon had suc- 
ceeded! 

The invaders from Korl were follow- 
ing the beam, heading for the tableland 
atop the cliffs to land! 


ANDS torn, face bathed in sweat, 
H Ethnor dragged himself over the 
edge of the cliff. The sound of 
rattling pebbles sent Glin spinning about. 
“Ethnor!”’ His cold, protruding eyes 
grew harsh. “You have come back! Too 
late now, to save your barbarian friends! 
This world shall become a colony of Korl! 
When our ship lands—” Glin broke off, 
drawing his brows together in a fierce 
frown of concentration as he saw Ethnor 
plunge toward the projector that sent the 
radio beacon skyward. 

It had been an instinctive, despairing 
move on Ethnor’s part. And now he felt 
the vast will power grip his brain. No 
hope, he realized. His mother’s people 
doomed to death, slavery. ... Summon- 
ing up all his strength, he fought against 
the mental vise that gripped his brain. 
Futile, of course, but... . 

Sudden surprise swept Ethnor. He 
was, unbelievably, holding his own! The 
iron fingers on his brain were being pre- 
vented from contracting, squeezing re- 
sistance, consciousness from it! Always 
Glin had stressed the fact that he, Ethnor, 
was half-barbarian, with a correspond- 
ingly low mentality—and now he was 
holding his own! 

Like images the two men stood, Glin 
motionless, his big head wrinkled in con- 
centration, his lips a thin line—and Eth- 
nor, leaning forward, body limp from the 
energy he was pouring into his brain. Glin 
breathed deeply, realizing that he was 
meeting an equal, and lashed out with all 
the force of will at his command. 

It was as though an invisible electric 
arc linked the two men. Dimly, Ethnor 
was aware of the pounding of the surf at 
the foot of the cliff, the glow of the ap- 
proaching spaceship’s rockets, which, from 
a tiny point of light, had grown to a flam- 
ing beacon in the skies. He was becoming 
exhausted now, and slowly he felt Glin’s 
will gaining the ascendency. 

“Fool!” he heard Glin mutter. 
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Ethnor’s will was growing weaker 
under the strain. Queer thoughts emerged 
from his subconscious. Rays over Glamor- 
gan, blasting the villages and towns. 
Cadwr, Luned.... Luned! He couldn’t 
allow her to be killed! Thought of the 
girl spurred Ethnor to more desperate 
efforts. 

Somewhere within him he tapped hid- 
den reservoirs of energy, poured them into 
the savage mental struggle. 

Beneath this new assault Glin’s will 
wavered. And then Ethnor knew—knew 
the weakness of the men of Korl! Logical, 
emotionless, they could attain only per- 
fection. But the wild storm of emotions 
within him, Ethnor, spurred him to 
strength he did not realize he possessed. 
Emotions — giving one superhuman 
strength! Just as the warriors of Glamor- 
gan, fighting for home and life, could 
perform feats of which they normally 
were not capable! And the Noam race, 
lacking emotion, also lacked the ability 
to exceed their normal powers! Laugh- 
ing exultantly Ethnor hurled his will like 
a lance at his father. The emotion that 
Glin thought so primitive, savage, was not 
a source of weakness! It was a source of 
strength ! 

The end came suddenly. With a quick 
gasp Glin fell to the ground, unconscious. 
Ethnor, panting, weak from the struggle, 
knew he had won! But the greatest battle 
still lay before him. 

The tableland atop the cliffs was bathed 
in lurid red light from the forward rock- 
ets of the braking spaceship. 

Slowly, still incredibly high, she nosed 
downward. 

Shouts and the jingle of arms sounded 
in the distance. From the great gloomy 
forest below, mailed horsemen were gal- 
loping—some Cadwr’s men, some bearing 
an unfamiliar device on their banners. 
Their armor glinted red in the queer half- 
light and they gave loud cries of wonder. 
No time to bother about them now, Eth- 


nor realized. They would be helpless 
against the ship’s ray guns if it landed 
safely. And unless he acted swiftly. ... 

The great silvery ship was scarcely a 
mile above now, gliding easily in. No 
time for him to descend to the cavern, set 
up the convertor, Ethnor realized. au 
there was another way. . 

Leaping forward, E:hnor seized the 
controls of the machine Glin had set up to 
signal his countrymen. A flick of a finger 
would change the wavelength from light to 
radio . . . but in between these two was 
infra-red heat! Heat which might bring 
victory ! 

Swiftly Ethnor adjusted the wave- 
length control until it stood at the infra- 
red band. Then, reaching for the power 
switch, he put the atomic motors on full. 
A red spear of light leaped upward, 
caught the ship in its beam. Ethnor’s face 
was a pale mark. It had to work—had 


The big ship did not waver, swooping 
downward like some silver bird of prey. 
The glare of its rockets was too intense 
for Ethnor to observe any effects. Then 
suddenly it began to weave, to dodge, 
seeking to avoid the infra-red heat ray 
that clung to it like an avenging flame. 
Ethnor swung the beam with cautious, 
deliberate movements, keeping it always 
on the big ship in a fiery brand. 


beat down, lashing across the table- 

land. But the Noam-men aboard the 
vessel were blinded by the glare of their 
own rockets, the fury of the infra-red 
ray—and their answering fire thrashed 
about in wild desperation. Bombs fell 
from the tortured craft, but at so great a 
height their aim was poor. The stagger- 
ing explosion of disentegrating atoms 
rocked the cliffs, and huge geysers of 
water, over half a mile out to sea, leaped 
upward and fell. And through all this 
man-made hell Ethnor clung to the con- 


GS est dom, from above, blue rays 
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trols of the prciector and kept the red 
beam focussed upon the glowing ship 
above. The shouts from the men of Glam- 
organ assembled below .. . the crash of 
waves upon the rocks ... the drone of the 
projector ... the glare of the high rock- 
ets ... the infra-red ray thrusting sky- 
ward ... the blue beams of the conver- 
tors sweeping blindly across the plateau! 
Like a dream, Ethnor thought, a mad 
nightmare. But if he kept the ray on 
them Saco! 

Suddenly the blue beams from the con- 
vertors winked out; the great ship spun 
once in a complete circle, then began to 
dive. Dive, out of control, toward the 
cliff’s edge upon which Ethnor stood! 

No time, now, for the shout of exulta- 
tion that had risen to his lips; in a few mo- 
ments the disabled spaceship would crash! 

“Glin!” he shouted to his father, who 
was just struggling to his feet. “Quick! 
Run!” 

Glin’s eyes were pools of hate. 

“Renegade!” he spat out. “Traitor!” 
Then, leaping toward the heat ray, he 
sought to swing its red beam toward the 
mailed warriors below, in one last savage 
gesture toward the hated barbarians. Too 


late for that; the blazing spaceship was 
plunging down like a comet, and the 
plateau seemed a lurid inferno of crimson 
light. 

Instinctively Ethnor leaped backwards, 
threw himself behind a sheltering rock. 
... And then there was a deafening roar ; 
the earth shook as if alive, and a rain of 
missiles crashed down. Ethnor felt as 
though all the breath had been squeezed 
from his lungs, as though his body had 
been twisted by a cruel hand. The entire 
face of the cliff seemed to erupt in a hell 
of smoke and flame, and then he felt him- 
self tumbling into the abyss of uncon- 
sciousness. 

How long Ethnor lay there, he could 
not tell. But when at last his senses re- 
turned and he staggered to his feet, a 
strange silence hung over the plateau. He 
shook his head clear, stared in awe at the 
scene before him. 

Gone was Glin, the projector, the entire 
edge of the cliff . . . and in their place, a 
sloping bank of rubble stretched down to 
the shore! The cave was sealed. The 
battered fragments of the great spaceship 
from Korl gleamed like silver in the 
masses of stone and debris, Glamorgan 
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was free of the menace of the Noams! The 
invasion from the skies had failed! 

Footsteps behind him drew Ethnor’s 
gaze. A company of the warriors of Glam- 
organ, strong men in burnished mail, had 
scaled the cliff further down the shore, 
were striding across the plateau toward 
him. At their head was Cadwr, fierce, 
implacable. Beside him strode a tall 
figure, majestic, leonine, with his tawny 
beard and helmet surmounted by a golden 
dragon. At sight of Ethnor, Cadwr gave 
an exultant shout. 

“The son of Glin!” he cried. 
time he shall not escape!” 

“Stay!” The tall, yellow-bearded man 
halted the knights who ran forward to 
seize Ethnor. He studied the pale, be- 
draggled figure before him, then nodded. 
“Let the youth speak!” 

“It .. . doesn’t matter now,” Ethnor 
muttered weakly. “As long as the space- 
ship is wrecked and this planet saved from 
Korl’s conquest. And they won’t waste 
more ships on a world from which their 
expeditions don’t return. ...” 

“So.” Lord Arthur Pendragon stroked 
his beard, studying Ethnor’s half-compre- 
hended words. “And if you are granted 
your freedom?” 

“IT... Iam one of you. My mother’s 
people,” Ethnor replied eagerly. “All my 
knowledge of science, wizardry as you call 
it, will be yours. Perhaps through my 
teaching your people may rise to greater 
heights... .” 

“My lord!” Cadwr protested. “You'll 
believe the lies of a sorcerer?” 

“Peace!” Arthur said sharply. “Know 
you, Cadwr, that there are more ways to 
a man’s heart than by a sword! Noam or 
human, we accept his offer to serve us! 
Let us return to Glamorgan!” 


, NHE torches threw weird shadows 
across the small room. Luned lay 
motionless upon her couch, deep in 

the hypnotic trance. 


“This 


Ethnor approached the couch, bent over 
her until their lips almost touched, and 
poured forth his telepathic commands to 
her. 

“Awake!” he murmured. 
awake !” 

The girl stirred, opened her eyes and 
stared at him in wonder. 

“You!” she whispered. “But my uncle 
and his men! What happened? Why are 
you here?” 

Briefly he told her of all that had oc- 
curred. “And,” he concluded, “Lord Ar- 
thur has accepted my services. Tomorrow 
I leave for his castle at Caerleon upon 
Usk. You— Will I make that journey 
alone?” 

Luned smiled at him, and he caught his 
breath. She was a living expression of 
this people—this world! No more of the 
inexorable logic of Korl! Here a man 
could love and hate, could follow his heart 
instead of the cold dictates of race selfish- 
ness. Here a man could fight, seek ad- 
venture, be a separate identity rather than 
a tiny part of a soulless, never-stoppirtg 
machine! He was free. All this world 
was free! 

“Not alone, Ethnor,” Luned answered 
softly. 

Sight of her brought back a thousand 
memories of his mother, who also had 
been young and beautiful, before her 
death. 

And suddenly he remembered the name 
which Glin had hated, forbidden to be 
mentioned. 

“Not Ethnor,” he said. “That is a 
Noam word. From this day on I use the 
name my mother gave me, the name of 
—Merlin. Come—your uncle and Lord 
Arthur are waiting in the great hall 
below!” 

So Ethnor, son of Glin the spaceman 
and master-scientist, cut the last link con- 
necting him with the planet Korl, and as 
Merlin, wonder-worker, entered into the 
world of man. 


“Vou are 
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The Science Fictioneers 


S with a great many other things, 
A fan activities seem to take a slump 
during the summer months; clubs 
declare a two or three months recess, fan 
magazines let their schedules go by the 
board, and even the more steady letter 
writers tend to let things slide for awhile. 
But comes the first of autumn, a rise be- 
gins, The local science-fiction society gets 
going again, often as not with some new 
faces, and almost always with new ideas 
picked up during the slack period; fan 
magazines get back into the groove again, 
and the letters begin to come in regularly 
as usual. 

Thus, as the ncw season starts, we look 
over the balance sheet on the Science 
Fictioneer and see if we can’t get a good 
bird’s eye view of where matters stand. 


20 Chartered Branches 


This list is not going to be as complete 
as we would like it to be; we have the 
names and addresses, but some of our 
directors were not as prompt in replying 
as they might have been, so we haven’t 
been able to do much more than list a 
good number of these. 

The branches of the Science Fictioneers 
are listed in the numerical order of their 
charters. 

1. Los Angeles Science Fantasy So- 
ciety, Box 6475 Metropolitan Station, Los 
Angeles, California. This club meets 
regularly, issues a number of fanzines, 
and is undertaking to stage and supervise 
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Forrest J Ackerman 


Frederic Arnold Kum- 
mer, Jr. 


Wilfred Owen Morley 
Robert A. Madle 
Milton A. Rothman 
Bob Tucker 
Harry Warner, Jr. 
Olon F. Wiggins 
Donald A. Wollheim 



















the 1942-4th World Science Fiction Con- 
vention. 

2. Chicago Science Fictioneers, 2609 
Argyle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

3. Futurian Society of New York, 
c/o John B. Michel, 142 West 103rd 
Street, New York City. The Futurians are 
always engaged in some form of stf ac- 
tivity, hold informal meetings any old 
time, and publish magazines, individually, 
now and then. The official organ is en- 
titled Futuria. 

4. Solaroid Club, 9 Bogert Place, 
Westwood, New Jersey. The Solaroid 
boys put out a printed magazine called 
“Sun Spots,” meet regularly, engage in 
amateur projects related to stf such as 
model rocket-ship constructions, etc. 

5. Illini Science Fictioneers, c/o Mark 
Reinsberg, 3156 Cambridge Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

6. Philadelphia Science Fiction So- 
ciety, c/o Robert A. Madke, 333 East 
Belgrade Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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This group sponsors a conference for east- 

coast fans annually, and is beginning to get 

in motion again after a period of sus- 
pended animation. 

7. Toronto Science Fictioneers, Ted 
White, 73 Taunton Road, Toronto, On- 
tario, Canada. This branch has been sus- 
pended for the duration of Canada’s war 
effort, but Ted would still like to hear 
from other Science Fictioneers at times, 
even if it wouldn’t always be possible to 
correspond. : 

8. Baltimore Science  Fictioneers, 
Frederic Arnold Kummer, Jr., 224 West 
Lafayette Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland. 
This branch is hibernating at present due 
to a loss of members through changes of 
address, etc. 

9. Futurian Society of Sydney, Wil- 
liam D. Veney, 19 Newland Street, Bondi 
Junction, Sydney, N. S. W. This organ- 
ization issues a magazine called the Fu- 
turian Observer, most copies of which 
have been reaching the USA regularly 
during the past year. 

10. Denver Science Fictioneers, Olon 
F. Wiggins, 3214 Champa Street, Denver, 
Colorado. This group was the nucleus of 
the Colorado Fantasy Society, which put 
over the highly successful 3rd World 
Science Fiction Convention in July of this 
year, 

11. The Lunarites, Art R. Sehnert, 791 
Maury, Apt. No. 1, Memphis, Tenn. 

12. Chelan Science Fictioneers, Nor- 
man Willmorth, Chelan, Washington. 

; 13. Detroit Science Fictioneers, Rich- 
ard J. Kuhn, 13598 Cheyenne, Detroit. 
14. Elkhorn Science Fictioneers, K. 

Eugene Dixon, Elkhorn, West Virginia. 
15. Long Island Science Fictioneers, 

Edward P. Sumers, 646 West Beach 

Street, Long Beach, Long Island, New 

York. 

16. Golden Gate Futurians, J. J. For- 
tier, 1836-39th Ave., Oakland, California. 

17. Arcanum Science Fictioneers, Glen 
Broughman, 204 East George Street, Ar- 
canum, Ohio. 

18. Scranton Science Fictioneers, “Ra- 
jocz,” 312 East Elm Street, Scranton, 
Penna. 

19. Blackfoot Science Fictioneers, R. 
E. Montgomery, Jr., 156 South Univer- 
sity St., Blackfoot, Idaho. 

20. Columbia Camp, Harry Jenkins, 


2409 Santee Avenue, Columbia, South 
Carolina. While last on the list of char- 
tered branches, this group is among the 
first in activity. It publishes a large, 
quality fan magazine known as_ the 
“Southern Star,” is the matrix of an or- 
ganization called “Dixie Fan Federation,” 
and participates in nearly all national fan 
activities. 


Information Please! 


The above list is bound to be inaccurate 
because of a dearth of information here 
at NHQ (National Headquarters). Fan 
groups are constantly changing in one 
way or another ; personnel, officers, place 
of meeting, schedules of meetings, publi- 
cations, name of society—all are usually 
in a state of flux. Sometimes these 
changes represent progress, sometimes 
not. But few fan clubs ever stand still. 

In our next issue of the Science Fic- 
tioneer, the national official organ of this 
society, we would like to bring the above 
list up to date. To that end we need the 
cooperation of the Director and members 
of every one of our chartered branches. If 
your branch has “drifted away” from 
you, leaving you high and dry with’ one 
fellow member, or just high and dry, let 
us know. By publishing a request for 
members, we may be able to reach poten- 
tial fans whom you have been unable to 
reach. 


NHQ and Branches 


The Science Fictioneers does not lay 
down any law to its chartered branches. 
There is no set constitution branches must 
adopt, no particular rules of order they 
are required to follow in their operation. 
There is but one thing required of The 
Science Fictioneers branches: a regular 
report to NHQ of their activities. We 
want a copy of the minutes of all official 
meetings, copies of official organs, and 
would like any and all news of the activi- 
ties of the branches as a whole, or out- 
standing fan efforts on the part of 
individual members. These simple re- 
quirements must be maintained if a branch 
wants to keep its charter in the Science 
Fictioneers. All branches are invited to 
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make use of the official Advisory Board 
of the Science Fictioneers whenever and 
wherever these fans may be of assistance. 

Official reports from individual branch- 
es and requests for charters in the na- 
tional organization should be sent to Ad- 
visory Board member Wilfred Owen 
Morley, c/o Super Science Stories, 210 
East 43d Street, New York City. 


Prospectus 


The aim of the Science Fictioneers de- 
partment is to present a fan magazine 
here within the confines of Super Science 
Stories. To that end, we need your co- 
operation. Here are just a few things 
which might be featured in coming issues. 

Service Department. Your questions 
answered on various phases of science 
fiction, fantastic fiction, and fandom. 

Fan Mag Digest. Excerpts of general 
interest from fanzines issued by official 
members of the Science Fictioneers. 

Spotlite on Sti. Everyone can con- 
tribute to this. 





Stfandom Briefs. Short articles, up to 
200 words, on any phase of stf or fandom 
of general interest. 

Stf Quiz. Would you like to see an 
annual stf and fan quiz here? Would you 
like to see NHQ set up a sort of College 
of Stf Knowledge and award honorary 
degrees to honor students? 

Short-Short Story contest. Would you 
like to see a short-short story contest con- 
fined to Science Fictioneer members? 


Spotlite On STF 


Perhaps the shortest constitution a fan 
club ever had is that which graces Science 
Fictioneers Branch Number 3, the Futur- 
ian Society of New York. It fills less than 
one page, single-space typing. And per- 
haps some of our other branches can 
benefit by following the Futurians’ ex- 
ample in simplified set-up. Here are a 
couple paragraphs from the FSNY Con- 
stitution: “The Futurian Society shall be 
considered to be in permanent session, 
broken only by periods of recesses at such 

(Continued on page 139) 


“SILENT WAITS MY TOMB” 
A NECKL“.CE from a forgotten age—that held a secret 


more precious than life . 


. a cloaked figure of the 
shadow world fleeing the spotlights of the law . . 


. and a 


girl from the tombs of the pharoahs—who was destined to 
keep a rendezvous with Death made 4,000 years ago! Here’s 
a blood-chilling mystery by O. B. Myers you will not want 
to miss. 


And that’s only one of the ten hair-raising action stories 
in this new magazine of the sinister and the strange. 


Also In This Issue: 
“The Bride of Forbidden Valley” by John H. Knox, a story 
of a land where each stranger perished, and where the Weird 
Ones achieved their strange destiny; plus stories by Francis 
K. Allan, Scott Coudray, and many others. 
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AND 
THE 


MAN 






HE morning sun rose slowly over 

fl the great jungle valley. Even as 

the small animals awoke under its 

warm rays, so did young Realdo stretch 
and yawn under its soothing warmth. 

“Father! Father!” the young man said, 
shaking the thin bony arm of the old man 
who slept next to him. “It is time! It 
is morning! Wake up!” 

Gloomily, the old man arose, yawned 
and stretched his arms. He tried to 
stand up but from weakness fell back. 
He smiled, ashamed of his weakness. 

“T have food,” Realdo said, offering 
him a burnt piece of meat. The old man 
took it hungrily and drank from the con- 
tainer of water which Realdo offered. 

‘“Did anything happen in the night?” 
the old man asked between hungry gulps. 

“While searching for food,” the youth 
said, “I came to the end of this valley.” 


kok & 


Soulless, despotic, were the 
machine men that had con- 
quered a tottering world — 
yet even such as they must 
bargain for the one last 
secret that men of flesh had 
denied them — the mystery 
of immortality! 
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“End?” the old man asked sharply. 
“What do you mean, end?” 

Slowly the youth spoke. “We are in 
a triangular valley,” he said. “On two 
sides there are giant cliffs which can- 
not be climbed. The third side is the 
one from which we came.” 

The old man put down the food he was 
eating and pushed away the container. 
There was no taste for food now. 

“We are trapped,” he said, looking 
out into the jungle. The sharp warble 
of a bird in a tree mocked his words. 
This was the end, he knew. Now there 
was no escape. 

“TI have made a club,” Realdo said, 
brandishing a powerful branch before him, 
“Many of their heads ‘will crack under 
this. We can go down like men.” 

The old man smiled. 

“Against the paralyzing rays of the 
Urchasi,” he said, “clubs, bows and ar- 
rows mean nothing. In my day we had 
weapons of metal that blasted whole cities 
into nothingness. Even with these we 
could not stop the Urchasi. What could 
you do with a club?” 

“But we will conquer in the end,” 
Realdo said. ‘We have the Secret.” 

“Yes,” mused the old man, “we have 
the Secret.” 

The singing of the bird in the jungle 
suddenly stopped. They heard the rustle 
of leaves as the body of the bird fell from 
the top-most branch to the ground. 

“Listen!” demanded the old man. 

“To what?” Realdo asked. 

“How silent it has become!” 

As if a huge blanket had fallen upon 
the jungle, everything but the rustling 
of the leaves fell silent. It was as if al- 
most every living thing that breathed in 
the valley was dead. No bird sang. No 
monkey chattered in the tree. No animal 
stalked its way through the grass. The 
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hand of silence was upon everything. 

The old man got up excitedly. 

“Sleep-gas!” he said. “The valley is 
full of it! They know we are here!” 

“Sleep-gas?” Realdo asked. “What 
is that?” 

“There is not time to explain!” the old 
man said. “They have poisoned the air. 
You must get out of the valley! Try to 
climb the cliff!” 

Together they ran out of the small 
copse of wood and into the deeper jungle. 
Scarcely had they gone a few yards when 
Realdo stumbled and fell, and did not rise 
again. 

The ‘old man got on his knees by his 
son and frantically tried to waken him. 

“Realdo!” he said. “Wake up! Don’t 
let them get us! They must not find the 
Secret! My son! My son!” 

Hopelessly he tried to pull the body: 
of Realdo deeper into the jungle. But it 
was no use. A sharp pain jabbed in his 
chest and he toppled over the body of 
his sleeping son. 

Some moments later the Urchasi broke 
through the jungle and found them. 


color and quite cold in form. Many 

years ago, one would have guessed, 
this had been the reception room of a 
large office. It was a bare room but for 
a large plain desk at one end. 

Directly in back of the desk was a 
thing that commanded the attention of 
anyone who entered the room from the 
door at the opposite end. It was a full- 
sized portrait of a middle-aged man 
sitting in back of the same desk that 
was in the room. Underneath it were the 
gold letters, Samuel R. Urchas. 

Realdo and the old man were ushered 
into this room. They stood still for a 
moment while their eyes became accus- 
tomed to the semi-darkness, and the ef- 
fects of the sleep-gas wore off. 


I’ WAS a simple room, somber in 


“Come in,” said a metallic voice behind 


the desk. In the dim light they could see 
the sharp angular lines of a metal-man 
sitting at the desk. Tiny pinpoints of 
light flashed from the lenses that were 
his eyes. Two metal hands were uncoiled 
upon the desk before him. 

Realdo and the old man walked up 
to the Urchasi and stood before him. 

“T am Atrakin,”’ it said. 

“Are you the Master of the Urchasi?” 
the old man asked. 

“You pretend not to know me?” it 
asked. “Then you know him!’ The metal 
man turned quickly and pointed at the 
portrait of Samuel R. Urchas. 

Not one muscle moved on the old man’s 
face as he looked up at the portrait. 

“No,” he said, “I do not.” 

“You lie!” Atrakin screamed at him. 
“You are Frederick Tasinov and this is 
your son, Benjamin! You are the same 
Tasinov who collaborated with Professor 
Urchas in his laboratory from 1978 to 
1985! Do you deny that?” 

Its metal chest heaved and metal fingers 
tapped upon the desk as it leaned back in 
the chair, waiting for an answer. 

“T do not know what you are saying,” 
the old man said. “I am a sheep-herder 
from the plateau and this is my son, 
Realdo. We came here to hunt for food 
when the Urchasi tracked us down.” 

“Then you deny having known Pro- 
fessor Urchas, Dr. Tasinov?” the metal 
man sneered. 

“T am not Dr. Tasinov. I know of 
Urchas only what every other flesh-man 
knows—that he was a traitor—” 

“Silence!” roared Atrakin, slamming 
his hand upon the desk and standing up. 
He stood still, glaring at the old man. 
When the fit of anger had passed, he 
sat down again. 

“I have something which might inter- 
est you,” he said, reaching for a side 
drawer in the desk. He took out a black 
booklet upon which was inscribed in gold 
letters—1982, 
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“Do you recognize this?” he asked, 
holding it before him. 

“No,” the old man said, his face im- 
passive. 

“Then you have no objections to my 
reading a page from it, do your” 

“No.” 

“Of course not. If you are not Dr. 
Tasinov, you would not object to hear- 
ing what Professor Urchas did in 1982. 
This is the record he wrote on March 
23, 1982. It says: 


“We are nearing success! Superman is 
here! Our forty-eighth experiment is com- 
plete. We have named him ‘Atrakin’ which 
means ‘to unlock,’ for it shall be he who 
will unlock the future, sweeping the hu- 
man race aside and starting another.” 


The metal-man turned the page and 
looked up at the old man. 

“Have you forgotten me, Dr. Tasi- 
nov?” he asked. “You were there when 
Professor Urchas formed me out of metal 
and protoplasm. You should remember.” 

“This is a waste of time,” the old man 
said. “I do not know what you are talk- 
ing about. I am not Dr. Tasinov, and I 
never heard of him. Just because of some 
chance resemblance—” 

“Chance resemblance?” Atrakin asked, 
“Then you still persist? Let me read 
to you the accident which occurred the 
following month: 


“Dr. Tasinov was seriously injured this 
morning while carrying acid to the life- 
vats. It has scarred him for life. Curiously 
enough, the scar on his chest is shaped like 
a two-inch letter reaching from his neck 
to his abdomen. There are also three tri- 
angular scars under his left forearm.” 


Atrakin closed the book and placed it 
within the drawer. He looked up at the 
silent man. 

“We examined you while you were 
under the sleep-gas. You still have the 
scars, Dr. Tasinov.” 

No one, watching the old man, could 
have seen the dulling of his eyes and the 


shagging of his shoulders. But seen or 
not seen, the old man was crushed. 

“What do you want from me?” he 
asked. 

“The Secret!” 

“TI don’t know what you mean,” he 
said. 

Atrakin repressed his anger; it was 
some moments before he could speak 
calmly. 

“You worked with Professor Urchas 
when he discovered that life was noth- 
ing but a chemical action stimulated by 
a force inherent in all matter that is try- 
ing to express itself. But this is the thing 
that Urchas did not give us—the ability 
to reproduce ourselves! Artificial life 
cannot reproduce itself as it is! Urchas 
gave us machine bodies so perfect that in 
a short time we crushed the week-kneed 
civilization of flesh-men and established 
our own—machine-men! But we are not 
immortal! We will die in the centuries 
to come! We cannot reproduce ourselves! 
We are doomed even before we begin to 
reach the limits of our intellectual abili- 
ties.”” 

“T cannot help you,” the old man said. 

“Urchas was on our side. He saw in 
us the hope for the universe. You did 
not, Dr. Tasinov! When Urchas, quite 
by accident, discovered the chemical com- 
bination of energy and a substitute for 
the effect of evolutionary time, you, Dr. 
Tasinov, stole that formula! You stole 
the secret which would enable us to re- 
produce our kind and maintain our civili- 
zation after we are gone! You stole that 
which can save us!” 

Tasinov appeared to think for a mo- 
ment, 

“Yes, I did,” he said calmly. 

“Where is the Secret?” Atrakin de- 
manded. 

“T destroyed it.” 

Atrakin smiled, 

“Vou are a scientist, Dr. Tasinov,” he 
said. “I studied you when you arrived 
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as you studied me in Professor Urchas’s 
laboratory. You could not destroy a scien- 
tific knowledge of such tremendous im- 
portance! You couldn’t! I know that. 
So you hid it away. But knowing that 
you would die, for you are no longer 
young, you told that hiding place to the 
only man you could trust—your son!” 

There was silence among them. Atra- 
kin looked from Tasinov to the young 
man, and from the young man back to 
Tasinov. 

“Well,” he demanded, “which shall 
tell me? We have methods of extracting 
information. I don’t want to do that, for 
it would mean only needless suffering for 
both of you. Tell me—or the torture 
chamber !” 

Tasinov turned to his son. 

“IT would like to speak to Atrakin— 
alone.” 

The young man’s lips opened in as- 
tonishment. 

“But—but father—” he began. 

“Trust me,” Tasinov said quietly, look- 
ing into the eyes of the young man. There 
was a pleading note in them. 

The young man abruptly turned and 
walked to the door. He paused for a 
moment, looked back at his father, and 
stepped out. 


TRAKIN and Tasinov faced each 
ae 

“Atrakin,” Tasinov said slow- 
ly, “even though I am an old man, life 
is dear to me. I would like to spend the 
rest of my days in comfort and not in 
endless fear and privation, running and 
hiding from the machines.” 

He paused to measure his words and 
then continued. 

“My son believes in the destiny of 
flesh-men. If I tell you where the secret 
of reproductive-life is hidden, he will 
kill me.” 

“We can easily protect you. You need 
not be afraid.” 


Sooner or later he would find 
I would not be able 


“No. 
me and kill me. 
to live in peace.” 

“We can dispose of him.” 

“Do so—now—and I will tell you 
where the Secret is.” 

“There is a young flesh-man in the 
hall,” Atrakin spoke into a box upon the 
desk. “Kill him.” 

He waited for one minute before speak- 
ing. 

“Tt is done,” he said. 

“Let me see,” the old man asked. “I 
must be sure.” 

“Bring the body in.” 

The door to the hallway opened and 
a robot came walking in, carrying in his 
arms the bleeding body of Benjamin 
Realdo Tasinov. He deposited it before 
the old man. 

The old man stooped down on his knees 
and lifted the head of his dead son so it 
rested in his lap. 

Tears came to his eyes, and he turned 
to Atrakin. 

“You can tell me now,” Atrakin said. 
“He is dead.” 

Holding back his sobs, Tasinov spoke 
to the machine-man. 

“He was my only son,” he said softly, 
weeping, “but he has not known the suf- 
fering that I have known. Under tor- 
ture, he would have broken down and 
told you where it is that the Secret is 
hidden. 

“Then bring on your torture ma- 
chines!” he said, standing up, the dig- 
nity of centuries of human progress and 
struggle speaking through him. “The 
men of machines are doomed! The men 
of flesh and blood will conquer in the 
end! The secret of life is locked within 
my breast and nothing can tear it out!” 

Atrakin the machine, and Tasinov the 
man looked into each other’s eyes, and 
each understood the other. 

“Kill him!” Atrakin said, 
down in despair. 


sinking 
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(Continued from page 8) 
If there had been more to the future his- 
tory of the world, and this short had 
grown into a novel, there indeed would 
have been perhaps the classic of the month. 

Tanner’s “Tumithak of the Towers of 
Fire” is a swell third ranking novelette. 
Plot wasn’t anything too good. But the 
handling saved it from dropping down to 
about fifth. 

I really haven’t any comment about the 
fourth ranki, g novelette which was almost 
a tie for third, “Red Gem of Mercury” 
by Henry Kuttner. 

And now we come to “Lost Legion” by 
Lyle Monroe. Well, it’s hard to say. I 
guess I can call it fair. The author had 
something in the plot. But, oh, how he 
handled it! Boring conversations .going 
on for nine-tenths of the story. Slow, 
jumbled, unsure wording. Is this the same 
Monroe that wrote the now famous “Let 
There Be Light’? 

“Monsters of the Moon Cummings” 
.... hack, hack hack! Please, my dear 
Mr. Cummings. Slow down. The way 
you turn out these Beautiful-Little-Wood- 
Nymph tales; you must work a day and 
night completing them. What a fully 
negative-in-every-way and boring story. 

As far as art goes, Morey did about the 
best in my estimation . . . and he out- 
drew a superior artist, too, Hannes Bok. 
Now, Bok has two distinct styles of draw- 
ing; he displayed one in the issue of As- 
stonishing where he drew for “The Plague 
From Tomorrow” and the other in “Lost 
Legion.” Decidedly, the former is better. 
Give it a try in SSS, won’t you? Get rid 
of Thorp. 

And now for those despised-by-editors 
things; suggestions. 

In the illustrating field. . . Get Bok or 
Morey to do a cover. And for interior, or 
even frontpiece work, get Paul, Finlay 
and Krupa. The latter, I think, is under 
option, but this request is just in case he 
isn’t. 

As far as stories go, get stuff from 
Binder, Hamilton, Wilcox (I think he’s 
also under option but I’m not so sure), 
Hasse, Wellman, Bond, Winterbotham, 
Bester, Fearn, Rocklynne and F. A. Kum- 
mer, Jr. 

Starting with the next issue, please 
make the letter department much longer. 


So-long, and with high hopes.—Milton 
Lesser, 2302 Ave. O, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


What? Our Pet Cover, Too. 


Gentlemen: 

“Lost Legion” in the November Super 
Science Stories was, of course, the best 
thing in the issue. The plot, while not al- 
together original, was sufficiently novel to 
create interest from the beginning, and the 
yarn was as intriguing as anything I’ve 
read this year. The first part of the story 
with its everyday setting seemed to clash 
too sharply with the last part, with its 
supernatural, weird atmosphere. How- 
ever, each character remained an indi- 
vidual and conversed naturally, and these 
small touches did much to cement the 
rupture. 

“Red Gem of Mercury” disappointed 
even as it entertained. I can’t put my 
finger on what I disliked, but Kuttner is 
usually much more original. 

I was surprised by “The Biped, 
Reegan.” Its author—the biped, Bester— 
is another of these “last man on Earth” 
story-tellers, but I actually liked this 
yarn. 

“Pendulum” wasn’t bad, but it was 
mildly ridiculous. Cummings in ‘‘ Monster 
of the Moon” was even more banal than 
usual. Only variance from his usual plot 
was the setting. What, no incredibly 
lovely girls of a decadent civilization? No 
beautiful water festivals? “Tumithak”— 
Well, perhaps I was handicapped, not 
having read the earlier “Tumithak” tales. 

Art work: Bok’s pic for “Lost Legion” 
on P. 39 was the best in the ish—truly 
terrific. Morey did his best in ages, but 
Thorp’s pix are best passed over in si- 
lence. The cover was below stf average. 
—D. W. Boggs, 2215 Benjamin Street 
N. E., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Ah, That “Lost Legion!” 


Dear Sir: 

The November issue was, on the whole, 
as good a one as you’ve had in some 
time. That “Lost Legion” was the best 
story you’ve ever printed that I’ve seen. 
[ve been waiting a long time for a story 
like this—give it 9 on a scale of 10, which, 

(Continued on page 145) 


THE WATERS UNDER 
THE EARTH 





By 
JAMES D. 
PERRY 


A dagger from the’lost ages, 
a man from a land that has 
never been charted, a people 
to seek out and free from the 
shackles of the centuries—if 


you dare! 
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trict Attorney, for coming up here 
so quick and giving me a chance to 
talk to you. You'll be calling me a liar 
when I finish but that still won’t explain 
that three-hundred-year-old-dagger there 
on the table, nor that they couldn’t find 
Bob Trent when the lake emptied. But 
I know and it’s driving me crazy. Same 
as it sent that man out my window to 
drop four stories to the pavement. 
I called him a nut when he told us his 
story, but maybe he was right and Bob 


I CERTAINLY thank you, Mr. Dis- 


THE WATERS UNDER THE EARTH 


Trent is still alive—deep under Florida, in 
coral caverns, with a lost people who have 
been there since old Ponce de Leon went 
looking for goat glands. I can’t decide. 

That was always Bob Trent’s job, de- 
ciding whether a thing was wort the try. 
You know how we call ourselves: Chance, 
Incorporated. Meaning, as far as possi- 
ble, we take the gamble otit of business. I 
was the leg man, got all the physical dope, 
did the asking around, and Bob would do 
the research, get up the answer. Natural- 
ly, we were handed some pretty screwy 
ideas, but we made money. 

Well, I had just checked in from a 
flooded mine and I opened the dpor to 
this fellow. He stood there in the living 
room with the street all gone night-quiet 
and occasionally a car snorting by. And, 
so help me, I expected to see water drip- 
ping on to our 69-buck rug from what 
clothes he did have on. I guess it was the 
way his hands kept moving—sort of easy 
and with the palms flat toward the floor, 
like a guy treads water. His face had 
no color, as if he hadn’t seen daylight for 
a long time, and his eyes—they gave me 
the creeps, strained, distended, full of 
horror. 

Bob finally persuaded him to sit down 
and I suggested a highball. I figure a 
chum will come cleaner if friendship’s 
been established and you’re sitting with 
your shoes off. But not this man with 
the faded farmer clothes and the moving 
hands. He took the lead and he wanted 
to know how we could prove we were 
as good as we said we were and what 
guarantee did he have that we wouldn’t 
run to the cops. We don’t handle that 
kind of business and I opened the door 
and said, “Mister, you better write your 
troubles to Dorothy Dix. We’re not mind 
readers.” 

At that the guy gave me a long look 
with those big eyes, and, honest, I felt 
a chill. Then he laughed and pulled that 
old dagger from his pants. I figured he 
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was the rough kind and I reached for a 
chair, but he just handed it across to Bob. 

“You're turning down a cool hundred 
thousand. Very cool.” And he laughed 
again. “Where do you think that came 
from?” 

To oblige, Bob picked it up, but then 
he took it over to the lamp and began to 
frown and fiddle with that little gold key 
he’d won in college. When he does that 
he’s puzzled. 

“Spain, I’d say. And about the time of 
American colonization. Worth a couple 
of thousand to a museum or a collector.” 

The man waved those swimming hands 
of his and said, soft and earnest, ““When 
I said one hundred thousand, that was 
your part. It stands for four hundred 
thousand. I guess I got to tell you and 
then you say what we can do.” 

I cracked, “He means Mexico, Bob, or 
those other places where extradition don’t 
hold.” 

Those goofy, staring eyes seem to grow 
even larger. “Underneath Florida. Down 
under Tipping Lake and the falls to the 
coral caverns and the black, quick river 
that goes under the wall. The loot of a 
bank in a canvas bag, with the bodies of 
Masta and Snead to watch it, and all the 
strange people who swim in the dark 
water under the green light. I got to go 
back.” 

What? Yes, that gang. Masta, Snead, 
Three-Finger Walker, and this Journey 
who’d come to us. You can write ’em all 
off now. If he was telling the truth they’re 
all dead. 

As soon as he’d said that, he slid from 
the chair and grooved the rug. When 
we picked him up we saw how starved 
and sick he was. We put him on my bed 
and Bob Trent said, “We'll take turns 
watching him. This monkey hasn’t slept 
or eaten for days. When he wakes up he’s 
going to be sorry he talked and he'll try 
to slip out on us. We don’t want that.” 

“Tt would suit me,” I said. “Talking 
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about money underneath Florida. From 
what I’ve seen it’s all on top, left there by 
the tourists before they go home. And if 
there was a waterfall anywhere in the 
state the Chamber of Commerce would be 
advertising it clean to Alaska. Let’s call 
the booby wagon and they can take him 
while he’s asleep.” 

But Bob just grinned. “You've always 
yelped when I pass up the long chances. 
There is such a lake in Florida that has 
a trick of disappearing and at one point 
they can’t reach bottom. Supposing it 
went through some fissure in the earth 
and formed this underground river he 
spoke of ?” 

I’m practical. In my line I got to be. 
“Then it would never refill. Anyway, he 
said there were people down there. He’s 
screaming nuts.” 

“Maybe not. We'll fill him with sleep 
and beefsteak and let him talk again.” 

At that I got another highball. “Okay. 
But I quit reading Jules Verne when I 
was fourteen.” 

“You should have gone on. They called 
his stuff crazy then but most of it’s his- 
tory now. I’ll take the first watch.” 


T WAS two days before we got this 
Joe Journey on his feet. One of the 
four that cracked the—National in 

Savannah; that’s right. This is what he 
told us, and when he was through it was 
late night again and we were walking 
around the room and not wanting to look 
at one another. 

They hit that bank hard and quick 
and got away without a hitch, running 
into Florida and heading for the west 
coast. But they went wrong in grabbing 
a fast new model from a woman driver. 
The car had everything and a full tank. 
Everything except oil. The bearings went 
out in the pine barrens and they hid it 
and walked until they came to the lake. 
And with the cyprus roets and vines all 
around, Journey, who was carrying the 


bag with the loot, sprained his ankle. 

When he saw they were going to leave 
him to the wild hogs or a wilder posse 
he begged—and then tried to argue with 
them, a la gun, as they say in Persia. He 
showed us the crease underneath his long 
white hair and he swore he wasn’t over 
thirty. 

He doesn’t know how long he laid with 
the morning glories and red bugs, but 
when he could sit up the three were in a 
rowboat. They’d taken his gun along so 
there was nothing to do but drag down 
to the lake edge and watch. 

That way he saw the thing start. First 
a big bubble came up from the bottom of 
the lake and then a ripple ran along the 
reeds, made a circuit of the lake and, 
before it was finished, another started, 
faster and bigger. 

Journey was hating their guts, natural- 
ly. But he yelled to them to come back. 
All he got was the old thumb to the nose. 
Then the ripples were running in faster 
circles and the water started to leave the 
shore line. And the boat was caught in 
those galloping rings with the men rock- 
ing it and shouting in their fright. 

It was like an enormous wash basin 
emptying. The boat tipped up and dis- 
appeared, and the water was wild as it 
followed the boat and the men. The last 
was a big sucking noise and he was look- 
ing at the muddy bottom and pools in 
which fish gasped and floundered. 

The fellow had plenty of nerve. With 
that bad ankle and the gun wound along 
his scalp, he waded into the knee-deep 
muck. He was wanting that money so 
bad he never thought about the water 
mocassins. But there was nothing. Near 
the center of the lake was a clean-washed 
sandstone ledge with a big crevice in it 
and water still trickling over as he knelt 
and looked down. But he couldn‘t see 
a thing; just heard, far down the black 
hole, a gurgling and lapping. 

He went away from there. He laid up 
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in an abandoned shack until he could walk 
again and then he got to the coast and 
with the little money he had left he took 
a room in a fishing village. He was care- 
ful, figuring the police were looking for 
him. Soon as he could he got a job ona 
schooner staying on it six months. 


HEN, one day, about five miles off- 
| shore they saw the man. He must 
have been drowned only a few 
hours, because the fish hadn’t worked on 
him. He was naked, except for a shark 
skin belt and over his head a queer, trans- 
parent sort of balloon with the ends caught 
tight and fastened to his belt. Joe Journey 
said he knew who it was before they ever 
got the thing off the man’s face, because 
there was a tear in it and the man’s hand 
which was pressed against the tear had 
the thumb and index missing. So he 
needed only one look to recognize Three- 
Finger Walker. 

The crew said the balloon thing was 
the bladder of some big fish they’d never 
seen in these waters and they wondered 
how that could be. But Joe didn’t say 
anything and he was ashore before they 
could get the police. And he drew his 
pay and left there. 

He knew. Because the last sight he 
had had of Three-Finger was pitching 
down that crevice. Yet they were posi- 
tive that this man hadn’t been in the water 


but a day. Also, he was going to be easy 
to identify and it was time to move. 

On his way north he checked the lake 
and learned it had filled up again very 
quickly. And that was that. Then he 
knocked over a country bank, and with 
some of that he bought a diving rig and 
found a retired diver who would teach 
him how to handle it and not ask ques- 
tions. When he had it down good, he 
came back to the lake and built a com- 
bination houseboat and cottage, claiming 
he’d had to stop work. At night he’d try 
little trips along the lake floor and in the 
daytime he’d charge his tank in the cot- 
tage. In that way he knew exactly what 
he had to do and how to cut down his 
time. And when he couldn’t work any 
faster he was ready. 

He filled the compressed air tank until 
the rivets were ready to fly and placed it 
in the boat after attaching weights to it. 
Then he put on his suit, rowed out to the 
center of the lake, and let it down. Then 
he clamped on the helmet and followed. 
He dragged the tank to the edge of the 
crevice, gave it a push, stepped after it. 

Dropping down that slot in old Mother 
Earth was like falling into a full well. He 
went down, down, riding his tank and 
noticing how smooth-bored the sides were 
from the repeated funneling of the lake. 
Journey said there was a good sized lake 
trout that had wandered in and the fish 
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stayed close to him, as a dog does to a 
man’s heels in a strange yard. 

Then he was at the bottom and he sat 
on the tank, breathing easily and wait- 
ing for his eyes to adjust to the dark. And 
when he could see, he was ready to forget 
all about the money and come away from 
there. Only he couldn’t because the down 
current wouldn’t let his tank lift after 
he had removed the weights. And there he 
was, his life depending on what air was 
left in the tank and it being used up every 
minute as he stared at where the water 
rushed under a crack in a rock ledge. 
Against this crack was piled all the debris 
of the lake, including the rowboat the 
three bank robbers had been in. 

But the man had guts. He hitched him- 
self over to that black lip where the water 
swirled and dropped from sight and only 
noise came back, and he pulled the trash 
away until there was a hole large enough 
for him. But the rock would not let the 
tank through. So he shut the valve, knot- 
ted the air line, wrapped it around his 
waist, and let the water take him. 


E DIDN'T remain conscious very 
H long. He remembered scraping 

through, and that the water, at 
once, pitched downward. He was like a 
chip being sucked into a flooded pipe and 
there was noise and blackness, and things 
smashing into him in this chute to hell. 
And, about the time he passed out, the 
water slowed and leveled off again. 

He came out of it in a strange green 
light. He describes it as in being inside 
a thick bottle and looking out. Journey 
said it was so wonderful not to feel noise, 
blackness, and being hurt by the rocks 
he lay still and cried. Then he could hear 
voices and the easy splash of people 
swimming and he tried to sit up but was 
too done in. 

A girl came out of the water and knelt 
beside him. She was white, as alabaster 
is white, and her long black hair fell be- 


fore her and dripped water onto his face, 
and her eyes were kind. She called to the 
people in the quiet pool, and there were 
words he did not know but they had soft, 
sliding sounds and the echoes picked up 
the words as if they loved them and would 
keep them a long time. And she raised 
his head, put something between his teeth 
and closed his jaws on it. 

Journey was looking at a great cave 
filled with green light, and the floor of 
the cave was a pool of black water. There 
was coral such as no man has seen. It 
was every shape and color; it went up 
in soaring arches, stood in a myriad pil- 
lars around the black pool, and there were 
corridors cut in it along which the black 
water formed a roadway. The water re- 
flected the tinting of the coral and mixed 
it with the green light and, as if that 
wasn’t enough, there were jeweled tropi- 
cal fish. The people in the pool could 
swim almost as fast as the fish and they 
were clear white, like this girl, with their 
long black hair trailing out on the water 
as they came toward the beach, calling 
soft laughing things. 

He should have felt fine. But he looked 
down at his diving suit where the rocks 
had worked on it and at his helmet which 
the girl must have lifted off. It was 
slashed into ribbons by that little golden 
dagger there. And he knew he’d lost his 
return ticket. He keeled over again. 

When he came out of it this time he 
had been moved from the pool, along one 
of the corridors he had seen, and now he 
and the girl were in a sort of chamber 
carved into the coral, and with them was 
an older woman and a fine looking man. 
The woman was stripping away his 
clothes while the girl plastered a sort of 
paste on his bruises. He tried to stop 
them but they only laughed, and, after 
all, there is no percentage in being the 
best dressed man in a nudist colony. 

After that the girl fed him a sort of 
fish gruel and then she and the man—it 
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didn’t take long to see he was her father 
and the chief because people swam up and 
asked for orders—began talking to Joe 
Journey. They all used sign language, 
even scratched pictures on the floor of 
the chamber, but their language was in 
soft, small words and some of them were 
familiar because there had been a time 
when he had had to get over into Mexico 
and stay. 


ND this is what he told us, in our 
A city apartment. And damned if 

he didn’t make us believe it, so 
that I was ready to go because what 
those one-time Indians had done was real 
engineering and I wanted to see it— 
wanted to be the first, if you want the 
truth. 

“Along in the sixteen hundreds, the an- 
cestors of these people lived where the 
lake is. They were just regular Indians 
and when they caught a Spaniard who 
had strayed too far from the coastal block- 
houses they kept him. In this way the 
dagger and other arms had come into the 
girl’s family; the men had always been 
the tribal chiefs. 

“One night the earth dropped, flat to 
the bottom of everything, and not many 
survived. Those that did tried to get back 
to the surface but the rivers were pouring 
into the sink and they were forced further 
down. Then the waterfall and that crack 
in the ledge through which I tried to take 
the tank were cut out and there wasn’t 
any going back. 

“More died as they tried to adjust, and 
some were lost in the great caverns or 
along the black river. But the best lived 
and the tribe started over. Three hundred 
years has changed them—taken all the 
copper out of their skin; the swimming 
has made their muscles soft and quick but 
no good for hard work; and, too, they’ve 
lost their savage ways. They watch for all 
the wood that comes down over the falls 
and out of that they make tools to dig 
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their homes or for repairing the wall.” 

Here Bob Trent stops walking. “Wall? 
What’s that for?” 

And Journey gets paper and pencil and 
draws a sketch. “It’s their insurance 
policy. When the wall goes—bang goes 
the works. The caves fill up, and if they 
can’t get high enough in the furthest caves, 
they are carried out to the sea. They call 
that the bitter water. 

“It’s like this. Here’s the falls and that 
damned crevice above it, letting down the 
lake water. It gets to the pool where I 
was lucky énough to be found and it fills 
the corridors, just so deep. After that it 
becomes an underground river to the 
coast. And there they built this wall of 
coral blocks with a sort of sluice. I don’t 
know just how it works but the river 
stays at a certain level on one side and 
the sea stays put on the other.” 

I said, “Physics. The head pressure of 
all that lake water moving down is in- 
creased by the sluice so it more than 
equals the pressure of the sea. What 
they actually have is a dam. You said it 
goes out once in awhile. That must be 
when there is a sudden and unusual ebb 
tide. They ever try to get out that way?” 

“T told you about Three-Finger,” he 
went on. ‘They gave up any hope of that 
long ago. Now they only go beyond the 
wall when they want certain things the 
bigger sea fish can give them, like those 
bladders for staying under water.” 

I saw Bob Trent look at the bags we 
keep packed for quick trips and I knew 
we were going. Now I wish I’d called 
the cops. But I want to finish telling this, 
Then, I’m hoping, Mister District At- 
torney, you'll take that man off my apart- 
ment door. 

This is more of what he told us. Be- 
sides being father, doctor, and judge 
for all these people, the chief must see 
that the wall is maintained. But the 
strange men had come, made the people 
do their work, and he cannot get men to 
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watch the wall and things are very bad. 
“They are Snead, Masta, the one with 
only three fingers? Snead and Masta are 
still alive?”’? But Joe Journey knew they 
were even as he asked the question, and 
he told the girl to bring him the package 
which had been inside his suit. He 
stripped away the waterproof wrappings 
of his revolver and kept it beside him. 
The chief looked at his daughter, re- 
peated the names, and spat into the dark 
flowing water. “They came when part 
of the wall fell and we were in trouble. 
We worked very hard and long and when 
we returned to our homes they had come. 
We thought then that they were the gods 
of our ancesters come to aid us and we 
did them honor. But they were not gods.” 
And now the girl took the telling away 
from her father and there was hate and 
fear in her beautiful face. “They are like 
the sharks we must guard against when 
we go beyond the wall. While we still 
thought them gods they had all the weap- 
ons brought to them as their due. As 
soon as there was nothing left with which 
the men might fight they became beasts. 
They make the men dig, a great hole up- 
ward which they say will take us back to 
the land of our fathers. But the rock falls 
as the men dig and many are hurt. They 
do not care; they take the bodies away 
secretly and put them over the wall so 
we will not know how many have died.” 
Joe Journey felt the tender scar under 
his hair and asked, ‘When these men 
came did they carry something in their 
hands and would not let it go? Ah; then 
I think they will be good men now.” And 
he asked the girl to find him something 
to make a bundle of his diving suit and 
a good place to hide it. And while she 
was gone he asked her father, ‘‘The man 
with the bad hand ; what happend to him? 
I have seen him, out there where there is 
light on the bitter water. He was dead.” 
The chief made sure the women had 
gone. “I have said they were all bad. 


They will not follow our customs but take 
many women. When our men protest 
we do not see them again. A girl child 
was missing, and when we found her in 
that one’s cave it was best she die. Then 
we lost our fear of them and we took this 
man down to the wall. The other two do 
not seem to care. We know he cannot 
live so we let him take his breathing bag 
and then we shove him into the opening. 

“It is better for a time after that and 
they send the women back to their men 
and do not work the men so hard. But 
Masta has seen my daughter and he has 
come to say that if I do not soon send her 
to his cave he will come for her. And 
many more will be hurt and I shall be 
taken to the wall and kept there.” 

Journey looked at the beautiful girl 
coming out of the dark interior of the 
cave and she was a living picture in all her 
white glory and the long, dark hair cloak- 
ing her. And he took the worried man’s 
hand and said, “Masta will not get her 
and he will not hurt anyone again. I am 
stronger than Masta and this thing here 
will make him forget all that he would 
do.” He reached down and showed the 
chief the revolver. 


T WAS lucky they had told him so 
I much because they heard people 

swimming and calling, and above 
them the brutal shouting of Masta. The 
two men were on a raft and there were 
about twenty people pushing it. Around 
the naked bodies of Snead and Masta were 
hung old swords, battle axes, and dirks 
of very long ago; there was even a casque 
which was too small for Masta’s ugly 
head and wobbled around. 

Masta jumped ashore and rushed to- 
ward Joe Journey, but Snead had to be 
helped by two women. The rocks had 
played hell with him and he was badly 
crippled—with the meanness in him grown 
twice as great and showing in his eyes. 
But Journey remembered that, for all 
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Masta’s grinning face, big hairy body, 
and bull voice, he was really the worse of 
of the two and had shot him like a run- 
over dog. 

So, when Masta clapped him on ach- 
ing shoulders and roared, “Joe, old boy; 
how in the world are you? he stared at 
the red bearded, excited man and said, 
“T’m just fine, you rat—and don’t do that 
again.” 

That should have warned Masta but 
he grinned down and cracked his big 
fists together. “What a break! How in 
hell did you manage it? This place is 
worse than A!-atraz.” 

And Snead, lying on the coral like a 


broken-backed leopard said, “Then Three-. 


Finger did get out. He found you, eh, 
Joe?” 

“No. I found him. Made my stomach 
turn the way the fish had worked him 
over. But, from what the chief’s just told 
me, he had it coming. You guys ought to 
behave better. When we got him out of 
the ocean we turned him over to the po- 
lice. So they’re looking for you two in 
these woods. Looks as if your tunnel 
won't help you.” 

Snead inched forward and his eyes 
were cold and nasty, “You guys? You 
talk like you weren’t playing.” 

Journey laughed. Snead was out of it 
as far as any physical threat was con- 
cerned and Masta was in agony, trying 
to think. It finally came out. “Sure he 
is. Joe likes to kid. You got a submarine 
down at the wall, huh? Let’s get the bag 
and get out of here. It’s three ways 
again.” 

“Now where the hell would I find a 
submarine? And that’s what you were go- 
ing to do before: split three ways. I’ve 
had all I want of that kind of dividing.” 
And here he parted his hair and showed 
them where Masta’s shot had raked. “No. 
Count me out. I'll be going back pretty 
soon. Just wanted to see how you two 
were doing. You'll get your tunnel fin- 


ished some day. But don’t forget the 
cops.” fl 

Masta stopped acting like he was wel- 
coming a lodge brother and called Jour- 
ney everything he could think of, but 
Snead kept quiet until the big man’s crazy 
mouthings were over. Then he said, cold 
and persuasive, “A half, Joe? We ain’t 
hogs. A half for showing us how you're 
going to get out. Come on over to our 
place. We got the best of everything this 
damned sewer can produce. They thought 
we were gods, Joe.” 

And Masta added, “Excuse me, Joe. 
I didn’t mean all I called you. But my 
nerves are bad. No light and all this 
black water, and these people won’t work. 
The scaffolding ain’t the best, of course, 
and they do get hurt. Then they run 
away and hide. Let’s go home and talk 
it over, Joe. A half to you will be all 
right with me. There’s a swell girl over 
there and she'll like you. Almost as 
pretty as this babe.” And he put out a 
big hand for the girl but she slipped away 
from him and he cursed. 

“Trying to discard a queen for an ace, 
Masta? It won’t do. Not when the 
joker’s still lose.” 


“RHAPS, if Snead had not 
Pp laughed, Masta would have kept 

his head. But he grabbed at the big 
sword with the gold handle in the shape 
of a cross. Then Joe Journey lifted the 
revolver and fired. 

It caught Masta in the shoulder, spun 
him around, and the sword flew wide into 
the black water. And Journey was at 
him, the gun ready to finish him off. The 
noise of the gun fractured the green light 
around them and went howling up and 
down the caverns. It sent all the people 
deep into the water and they stayed there 
with their heads bobbing up like seals. 
All but the girl and her father and the 
two women who had brought Snead. 
Journey motioned to them to take him 
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away, down to the raft for which Masta 
was already headed in a staggering run. 

And he followed them down, motioned 
to the people to take the raft away. “Don’t 
come back and don’t try anything. I’m 
throwing in with these people. And, 
Masta, if you even try to say good morn- 
ing to this girl I’m hunting you and you 
get the rest. Now beat it.” 

Journey stopped at this point to tell us 
he couldn’t say just when things hap- 
pened after that. He lost track of time 
too quickly. He did as the people, slept 
and ate when they did. Except that it 
was in the spring when he put on his 
diving suit and went down into the lake, 
and it’s late fall now. 

But he didn’t forget anything that hap- 
pened. After he drove away Masta and 
Snead the people came out of the water 
and crowded into the chief’s cavern, 
wanting to touch him and the revolver. 
But the girl said quickly, “No. This is a 
strong thing and a strong man.” She 
sent them away and finished dressing 
Journey’s wounds, made him a bed and 
led him to it. And she was singing as she 
worked and her beautiful face watched 
him all the time. Joe knew he should 
stay awake; he didn’t trust those two for 
a minute and there were more things he 
wanted to ask the girl. But he was too 
tired to do anything so he lay down, 
closed his eyes, with the girl sitting be- 
side the bed. 

When he awoke the girl and her father 
were talking very earnestly down by the 
water and he went down. And the girl 
had dived for the sword Masta had had 
and she fastened this around Joe Journey 
as if he was a king or something. Then 
the three went out to the pool from which 
they had dragged him after he came over 
the falls. 

The pool was filled with all the people 
except those that Masta had under con- 
trol over in his end of the caverns. And 
the chief made Joe stand with him and 


the girl at the edge of the beach while he 
made a speech. 

Yeah, that was it. He was abdicating 
in favor of Joe Journey. It was the girl’s 
idea. When he was through the people 
laughed and cheered and brought to the 
beach enormous shells loaded with all 
sorts of delicacies. 

Then it was Joe’s turn. And he told 
them the truth. He said Masta and Snead 
had lied when they said they would lead 
them back to the land of their ancestors. 
That they couldn’t because of the heavy 
bag they kept in their cave; that the bag 
was an evil thing and made men kill; that 
they did finish the tunnel, Masta and 
Snead would step out, onto the earth, and 
then break the scaffold to keep them from 
following. 

_ Anyway, they were better off down 
here. Up there were things that killed 
men—things in the air they would breathe, 
in the different food they would eat, and 
things that ran along the ground and 
made a stinking noise. Also, they would 
be sad if they did manage to live because 
there would be a man with another bag 
and he would buy them, put them in cag- 
es, and carry them all around the country 
and they would never have a home. He 
got that idea from seeing the Ubangis in 
the circuses. 

It was a sales talk. When he was 
through Masta and Snead had no more 
chance with the majority of the tribe than 
a Republican asking for the W. P. A. 
vote in Alabama. But he was believing a 
lot of it himself. He said it was swell 
down there—no noise, no hurry, nothing 
to do but swim, eat, laugh and talk. No- 
body to watch out for except Masta and 
Snead and they were lying low while 
Masta’s arm healed. He could keep a 
pretty good watch on them through the 
people that deserted and came over to his 
side when they heard what he had told 
the others. 

But he didn’t trust them. He organ- 
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ized a home guard and he showed them 
how to make weapons, like spears and 
sling shots. He was a working chief, he 
says, and he was playing square. 


ERHAPS he worked too hard, be- 
P cause he was always off exploring 

or trying to make things better for 
his people and going down with the old 
man to see that the wall was kept up. And 
that was where he got an idea for getting 
out. You see, he could tell the people 
they were much better off to stay where 
they were but he still belonged up above, 
with cars, rent, and the police. He 
couldn’t stop wanting to get back. Well, 
down in the sea were the big shells-and 
the bones of big fish, and when the people 
wanted them they put on those bladder 
things, pumped them full of air, took 
stones in their hands, and dived to the 
bottom. He was having them get the stuff 
out to make shields, knives, and stabbing 
spears because he knew that Masta and 
Snead were licked on their tunnel and 
they might attack any time, hoping to 
make him come clean. So he had to be 
ready. 

Seeing these bladders he thought of 
patching his diving suit and helmet with 
them. If he could do that he could get 
back through the ledge of rock and to his 
tank. It would be risky of course and he 
had to figure some way for the girl too. 
Also, he needed to get the money away 
from the two men because he was going 
to use that to take the girl on the other 
side of the world where he would never 
do another crooked thing. She had done 
that to him. 

So he was always on the move and 
there was little time to sit around and 
talk to the girl. And one day he came back 
to the cavern and her mother was weep- 
ing. It seemed the girl had gone down to 
the wall because the other women were 
laughing at her. Masta had wanted her 
but she would not go to him while Jour- 


ney did not know she was alive, though 
they lived in the same cave. He got there 
just in time to keep her from breaking 
away from the guards and throwing her- 
self into the sluice. And, after that, there 
wasn’t any question of who cared. 

Everything was quiet for a long time. 
Except that Masta and Snead both sent 
him word, separately, that they wanted 
to see him. And it came in such a way 
that Journey knew they were licked and 
on the outs. He met them, at different 
times, and they made the same proposi- 
tion: each bargained to kill the other and 
give Journey the money bag if he would 
take that one out with him. And he said 
sure, he would, but just keep mum and 
wait. 

Because he was almost ready. The 
women had patched his diving suit and 
had done a good job on a series of blad- 
ders, one for him and one for the girl. 
And, just as he had figured his steps in 
getting down here, so he did the same - 
with his plan to get out. He knew it was 
harder to force their way under that lip 
of rock against all the pressure, but if 
they did they could fasten to the tank, 
get new air, and then climb up the crev- 
ice. The girl wasn’t afraid when he ex- 
plained what they must do. 


Fe | “HEY were off one day, climbing 
up the falls, holding onto the rocks 
and letting the spray wash over 

them, laughing and telling each other how 
easy that part would be. But the people 
came after them. It was the chief guard 
of the wall with bad news. “A great fish, 
such as we have never seen, has come into 
the bitter water. It is angry, very angry 
and hurt, so that it rushes against the 
wall. And the wall is breaking.” 

They went down there, racing along 
the black river and pulling out to the 
bank before the sluice could catch them. 
It was like the guard had said. Journey 
says it wasn’t a whale. It was big and 
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black, lying up on top of the water, and 
it had a battering ram of a snout. It had 
been hurt and it was crazy, swimming in 
circles and then backing off and rushing 
at the wall. When it struck the coral 
blocks would shift and it was going to be 
only a little while until the whole wall 
would collapse and the caverns would fill 
after the lake emptied. 

It was Bob Trent who asked this 
starved man with the horror-filled eyes, 
“Why didn’t you let it go? When the 
lake emptied you could have gotten out 
easily.” 

And Joe Journey, who had robbed 
many a bank and was planning to kill 
two men so he could get their last haul 
and be safe, flushed and said simply, “I 
was chief, wasn’t I? I couldn’t go away 
then.” 

So he stood on the wall and watched 
the huge, black shape back up and then 
come crashing against the wall like an 
express train to knock them off their feet. 
He saw it wouldn’t take many more 
shocks such as that to finish things so he 
told people to throw their bone weapons 
and shields at it, even chunks of coral, 
and to make a great noise. 

And he ran back along the river, tak- 
ing one man with him. At the pool he told 
the man, “Find Masta and say to him 
that they must all come to the wall and 
bring the weapons that they took from 
my wife’s father. Tell them what the 
great fish is doing to the wall and that 
this is no trick but we must all try to- 
gether or drown. I am going for my 
sword and will meet them down there.“ 

When he was back at the wall it was 
even worse. The people had thrown all 
they had but the thing never felt them 
and now there was left only the loose 
coral. The black monster was circling and 
that was a sign he would rush again. 
Already the wall was buckling. 

It came up again and the people set up 
a screaming. When it was near, Journey 


fired and he made his last shot leaning 
far out and to the side, trying to find the 
creature’s brain. As he was stretched out, 
like that, someone threw a large piece 
of coral and it struck him on the head 
and he went over. 

His shots had hurt the big, black body 
and checked its onrush, but when it saw 
Journey thrashing around in the water it 
came on again. And Journey shut his 
eyes, already feeling his life being 
squeezed out between the wall and that 
big snout. But there was a splash and 
the girl was beside him. 

She had his sword. He tried to reach 
her, cover her. But the thing came fast; 
it was between him and the girl; then flat 
against the wall, and the girl was gone. 
And the thing rolled so that the sword 
turned above the water, stuck deep into 
its throat, and the dark water turning 
darker with its blood and that of the girl. 
Then its head sank, very slowly, and it 
was like a boat going down by the bow. 
And the wave it made threw Journey 
back against the wall and the people 
reached down and pulled him out. 

The men and the women wept and the 
girl’s father came to Journey and took his 
hand, but he thrust it away and walked 
up the dark bank of the river with the 
people following. And before he had 
walked far Masta said, “You better stop 
there, Joe, or I’ll make hamburger of 
you.” 

He looked up and there was Masta, 
square across the path. He had on ar- 
mour, the funny looking helmet on his 
head, and in his hands was a battle axe. 
While behind him were the men who had 
stayed on the scaffold. And on a rock 
was Snead, curled like a spider, and 
laughter coming from his evil face. 

It was Snead who said what was going 
to happen. “We been waiting for you to 
make a slip. Looks like you have. We 
gave you a chance to play with us but 
you thought you were smarter. Now 
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you're going out the sluice, you and all 
the men. Women can do our digging. 
You were bluffing when you said you had 
a way out of here. But ours is almost fin- 
ished. Remember what Three-Finger 
looked like when he drifted out? You 
ought to have thought of that, Joe.” 

Journey says he didn’t dare turn his 
head, but he felt the girl’s father come up 
and slide a piece of coral into his fist. Be- 
hind him he could hear the men moving 
up through the women and getting into 
position. So he raised an arm, yelled, and 
started walking toward Masta. 

He says the rest was roaring black 
hell. The old man went down first with 
Masta’s axe sunk in his neck, but Masta 
gave ground and Journey snatched up the 
axe and kept moving forward with his 
own men crowding him against the spears 
of Masta’s gang. They fought the length 
of the river and sometimes the fighters 
would lock and tumble,in. He could tell 
they were winning because Snead kept 
crawling back over one rock and then an- 
other but Masta would stand until he 
was almost surrounded. He was swing- 
ing an old musket like a club and break- 
ing heads and arms. 


When he was about ready to drop from 
trying to reach Masta, they were back at 
the pool, and behind them was a trail of 
dying men. And now they were yelling 
for mercy and for Journey to call off his 
men. He said even if he had wanted to it 
would have been impossible. They had 
them encircled and they were remember- 
ing all the wrongs these two had done to 
them so that they were like wolves. They 
rushed—and Snead was a hacked mess on 
the coral. 

Then Journey did call them off. He 
knocked them back until he was standing 
alone, facing the sweating, slobbering 
Masta, who dropped his splintered gun 
stock and raised his hands. But Journey 
let go the axe and brought out the girl’s 
little, golden dagger from his belt. 

And he said, sobbing with the grief 
and anger which had him, “Come on, 
Masta; finish it. You always wanted her 
but this is all of her you'll get.” And he 
held the dagger out for Masta to see be- 
fore he walked toward him. 

He doesn’t remember any of that. 
Nothing at all. He didn’t even look at the 
red-bearded man as they led him to the 
home he and the girl had loved; nor does 
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he know how long he sat on the white 
floor, turning the dagger over and over 
in his hands. 

Finally he got up from there, brought 
out his patched diving suit and tied it on 
his back with the bladders. Then he swam 
slowly out of the corridor, across the pool, 
and to the falls. 


FTER he had inflated all the blad- 
A ders he went up those rocks the 

way he and the girl had chosen. 
And there he put on his suit. A limb of 
a tree had come through the opening and 
caught and he got hold of this and swung 
himself out into the full force of the down- 
pouring water. He thought he would be 
torn away or the bladders would break 
and he didn’t much care, but he inched 
against the wall of water until he felt the 
rock on his back and he knew he was gc- 
ing to make it. And then he was at the 
bottom of the well and feeling around for 
his compressed air tank. 

He found it when there was a roaring 
in his ears and his legs would scarcely 
drag him along, and that meant he had to 
have air or pass out. 

He sat there a long time gulping oxy- 
gen and letting his head clear. Then came 
the most dangerous part. He had to cut 
loose and swim up that smooth bore be- 
fore he drowned. He used the dagger to 
cut away the lead soles of his suit; he 
took great breaths; made a knot in his 
hose and slashed. 

But the suit still had plenty of weight 

and he was tired and aching all over. He 
came up, with hellish slowness but still 
up. And just when he couldn’t take an- 
other stroke there was a faint light across 
his eyes so he used the girl’s dagger to 
slash feebly at the helmet and let air rush 
in. 
He stripped himself there, and every- 
thing fell back down the well. When he 
got to shore he fell over in the reeds. The 
chill of night revived him. 


You know the rest, Mr. District At- 
torney. He hiked his way north and 
walked in on us. And then—out the win- 
dow. I guess some things get to be too 
much to carry. No, I didn’t have an idea. 
Not until the cops got me out of bed and 
asked me if I could identify him. And I 
think this is final proof. 

Bob Trent wouldn’t let me go with him 
when Journey had finished his story. I 
raised pure hell but I had to admit he 
was right. We couldn’t have him where 
he would be recognized. We weren’t tak- 
ing the split he offered us but we weren’t 
turning him up, either. 

So Bob made me stay here to see that 
Joe Journey didn’t stray away while he 
flew down. He was gone three days and 
then I got a wire asking for survey instru- 
ments, dynamite, a lot of things. To us 
that meant he wa's going in from the top, 
getting location on Masta’s incomplete 
tunnel. 

Last night I got a call from Florida. 
Of course, I thought it was Bob with 
good news. It was the coroner from the 
town nearest to the lake. Bob had been 
out on the lake in a boat the farmer 
loaned him. And Tipping Lake had lived 
up to its name. The farmer told the cor- 
oner that Bob might have kept out of the 
whirlpool but one of the oars snapped. 

I was wild. I cursed Journey for ever 
getting us into such a crazy thing. But he 
didn’t seem to listen; he sat in his chair 
and said, over and over, “The wall. Why 
didn’t I stay.” 

A hell of a lot I cared about him and 
his wall. I stormed around until I was 
wringing wet and then I got hold of my- 
self and booked out on the next plane. I 
figured I’d better sleep some and went to 
my room. And Journey chose the window 
route. Now I’m stuck with a cop watch- 
ing my door and you— What? You're 
taking the cop off? Say, thanks. Will you 
tell him now. Maybe I can still make that 
plane.” 
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Fugitive from today, prisoner 
of the future, a man sped along 
the rim of time on the strang- 
est mission ever attempted — 
to find out what tomorrow’s 


children will think of the world 
we create today! 





UDDEN tensity grew in Barry Ran- 
dal’s body as he saw the funereal 
banners of storm-swept clouds low- 

ering in from the west. 

He turned to the tragic-looking, gray- 
ing man who was Helen Jordan’s father, 
a new note creeping into his voice as he 
spoke. “The kind of storm Helen dis- 
appeared in?” : 

Jordan made a weary, ,apathetic mo- 
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tion, and leaned against the pillar of the 
farmhouse. 

“Seems to be,” he muttered morosely. 
“But you’re wasting your time, boy... .” 

Randal swept the older man’s objec- 
tions aside. 

“How soon do you think it will break?” 
he demanded. 

Jordan’s practiced eyes __listlessly 
scanned the approaching storm front. 
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Lightning flashed brilliantly, and thunder 
rumbled. 

“There’s a wall of water already sweep- 
ing along, Randal. Possibly five minutes. 
But Helen’s been gone a week now. A 
storm couldn’t possibly have any—”’ 

“Thanks,” said Randal. He bounded 
down the steps, his jaw grim. He tossed 
back over his shoulder, “The police may 
have given up, but I haven’t.” 

He went loping toward his car by the 
side of the road. 

He urged himself behind the wheel, one 
foot on the clutch, and watched the storm 
approach the surrounding countryside. 
His firm, pleasant lips twisted up on one 
side of his mouth. One chance in a mil- 
lion! But if a storm of this same gen- 
eral type had swept up Helen, he’d take 
the chance that it might sweep him up 
similarly, no matter how long the odds. 
Any gamble was worthwhile if it took 
him to Helen’s side. Sudden pain clouded 
his mind. This was the last resort. If it 
should fail... . 

The first drops pattered down. Thunder 
cascaded. Came an answering lightning 
streak, then a cold, drenching downpour. 
Randal shivered, but endured it. 

When the storm raged about him in 
all its unleashed fury, he slipped the car 
into gear. It started along slowly, up 
the road toward the big oak standing 
inside the tumbled fence bordering the 
earth road. 

Helen Jordan’s muddied footprints had 
ended here, exactly a week age, under this 
tree, 

He stopped the car and waited. 

Twin streaks of light split the sky. 
Then thunder enveloped the world in one 
voluminous outpouring of sound. Randal 
jumped, tense and charged. His fingers 
closed around the wheel in fluttering, sud- 
den panic. Like the wings of death, dark- 
ness was abruptly hemming him in. It 
enveloped the car and charged him with 
numbness ; and abruptly, of lightning and 
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thunder there were none. Gone was the 
storm, the world, even himself and the 
car. 

Semi-consciousness came ... and then 
he was swimming through an ever-deep- 
ening haze. He sank, floundered, and 
sank for good.... 


IGHT forced through his eyelids. 
L He sat, unmoving, feeling things 

out with his mind first, before he 
entrusted his body to any sensations at 
all. The storm was gone. Good! He 
was in the car. Better still! He opened 
his eyes. 

Before him stretched a well-defined 
road, its dull, metallic surface empty of 
traffic. In the distance, in the line of 
his vision, he saw what he labeled im- 
mediately as the Shining City. He looked - 
up, saw a noonday sun partially obscured 
by lazily drifting masses of vapor. 

Suddenly the sunlight was shut out, as 
a colossal form towered over him. Randal 
bit at his lip, and his eyes felt as if they 
were bulging out of his face. The thing 
was a form of metal, hideously shaped 
into the semblance of man. It stood along- 
side the road, broad metal feet planted 
squarely flat, waist bent so that it pre- 
sented a canopy to shut out the sun. 

Randal swallowed briefly, and edged to 
the far side of the car. Emotionless, un- 
lidded eyes met his, staring downward. 
Then the eyes blinked once, glowed green. 

Randal said in a shaky voice, “Hello!” 

The creature—robot rather—said me- 
tallicly, “Hello. Where did you come 
from?” 

Randal said helplessly to himself, “I’m 
dreaming.” Then he said aloud, “I 
don’t know.” 

“T saw you come out of the air,” stated 
the being. “Therefore you must have 
come from time. Where are you going?” 

Randal looked about and then pointed 
toward the Shining City. “Up there.” 

The creature blinked again. His eyes 
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went faint red as he spoke. “Do not go 
up there,” he said. 

“Yes?” said Randal. 

“They will take you apart, those wicked 
creatures. There is another creature who 
came from: time, and they are going to 
take her apart, to see what makes her 
run. They will do the same to you.” 

“It was a female, a human being like 
myself?” demanded Randal. 

fOV eg?” . 

“Where is she?” 

“They keep her in a pit, and machines 
look at her.” 

“Will you take me to this place?” 

The metal eyelids blinked swiftly, but 
the color went to a more intense red. “It 
is in the city. I have just run from the 
city. They will turn me off if I return 
to the city.” 

“What is your name? Why did you 
run away?” 

“Up there, they called me Four. One 
of those wicked creatures said he would 
turn me off. I hit him with my hand. 
He fell. He did not move. I think I 
turned him off. Then I thought I should 
like to run away from those wicked crea- 
tures. I am going to another city.” 

Randal felt himself becoming more 
aware of the situation—a human in con- 
verse with a living machine. 

He asked, “Are you purely a machine? 
No human brain tissue?” 

Four’s eyes glittered yellow, “I am 
purely a machine. I am all metal, wires, 
and complex electric contacts. I have 
a brain, but it is mechanical and chemi- 
cal, and superior to those of human be- 
ings. And I am an individual.” 

Randal felt a smile growing at the 
corners of his lips. 

He said, “Are there other robots like 
you? Thinking robots?” 

“No, there are none like me. I am an 
experiment. But the experiment did not 
turn out right, since I have a bad temper. 
I have killed a man?” 


“T see,” said Randal. His eyes dropped 
to the robot’s hands. Was that blood he 
saw? He changed the subject with a 
shudder. “Tell me how I came here, can 
you, Four?” 

Four said, “You are in your future. 
What happened to you?” 

Randal told him. 

“Electricity functions in four dimen- 
sions,” said Four. “Your time and mine 
are connected only by a fourth dimension. 
The lightning in the storm drew you along 
the single fourth-dimensional line connect- 
ing the two times. I do not know how .- 
far it has thrown you forward, but it is a 
very, very long time. I know that the 
wicked people do not know how far back 
that female lived.” 

Rarnlal looked at the Shining City, and 
the anxiety underlying his conversation 
arose in full force. 

“T have to go, Four,” he said sud- 
denly. “That female up there is my mate. 
If I cannot save her, I must die with her. 
Good-by !” 

He pressed the starter. The car moved 
forward. An angular, metal hand lay it- 
self on the steering shaft, and the car 
stopped. 

Randal said, “Hey!” 

He glanced up into eyes now slate grey, 
and hoped optimistically that some other 
color stood for a loss of temper. 

With difficulty the automaton flexed 
one giant arm. Tiny, piping noises ema- 
nated from it. 

“Even super-machines need oil,” said 
Four. “I need oil now; I am rusty.” 

Randal let his breath out, and prompt- 
ly turned up the cushion on which he 
sat. From a maze of tools, he produced 
an oil can. The metal man took it without 
a word of thanks, and released his. grip 
on the car. It started going again, and 
Randal was soon shooting at a mile-eat- 
ing pace up toward the Shining City, 
where the wicked people dwelt. 

Anxiety eating at him, and showing 
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in the set of his lips, he took the winding 
mountain road in high. What had Four 
meant when he said they would soon take 
her apart? Vivisect her, to see how she 
ran? His body trembled. What if they 
had already taken her from the pit? 

He reached the plateau from which the 
walled city overlooked the lush valley. 
Sparkling domes and turrets, five and six 
levels high, took form as his high-powered 
car approached. 

Randal jammed on the brakes a few 
hundred feet away from a lofty, arching 
gateway. The city itself did not inspire 
his uneasiness, but the fact that there were 
no signs of life did. To all appearances, 
the place was dead. 

Were they watching him, then, inviting 
him in to his doom? Exit, he knew, was 
not going to prove as easy as entrance. 

What should he do? 

His hands and feet seemed to decide 
for him what his conscious mind could 
not. The motor started, and through the 
gateway the car went. 

He drove along smoothly but slowly, 
his nerves doing things to his stomach. 
Quiet—everything was quiet. He stopped 
looking watchfully from side to side of the 
street, because it intensified his fright. 
His abnormally wide eyes looked straight 
ahead, as he waited for the unseen ax to 
fall. 

Up ahead, the street seemed to end at 
the entrance to a broad, tiered building. 
No, there was a right angle turn. He took 
it, and was halfway around when again 
his foot went on the brakes. 

He sat motionless, his nerves steadying 
abruptly, now that he was face to face 
with the thing he feared. 


HE WINGED creatures were 
ranged in a row across the street. 
Thin, frail torsos from which dan- 

gled flabby arms and long, spindly legs; 


globular head, sporting flat, emotionless 
eyes; noses consisting only of nostrils; 
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thin lips that reached around almost to 
touch small, furry ears. 

These, then, were the wicked people. 

Evolution had certainly played a sorry 
prank on the human race, Randal thought 
grimly. 

He suddenly reverted to his previous 
hypothesis, that this could be nothing 
more than a most realistic nightmare. 

He quickly perceived that the creatures 
had the upper hand, for several, batlike 
wings, moving in leisurely up-and-down 
oscillations, rose into the air and ap- 
proached. They hovered effortlessly, star- 
ing at him with flat, faintly green eyes. 

One spoke. “It’s like that other human 
we found.” 

“Save that it is of the opposite sex,” 
another interposed. “So much the better. 
This will give us a working knowledge 
of our ancestors. What a pity they were 
so ugly!” 

“Strange indeed to think that he is one 
of our ancestors. Yet, evolution, together 
with successful experiments in the labora- 
tory, could account satisfactorily for our 
differences of physical appearance. Men- 
tally we must be its superior, however. 
I wonder if it can speak.” He fixed his 
eyes on Randal, hovering no more than 
a few feet above him. 

“Where did you come from?” 

Randal disliked the neuter gender to 
which he had been relegated. “Who 
cares?” 

“Do you think it is possible you have 
come through time? Can you comprehend 
such a thing?” 

Randal said dryly, “Rather!” He 
grinned inwardly. ‘Electricity functions 
in four dimensions. Your time and mine 
are connected by a fourth dimension only. 
The lightning from a storm drew me along 
the single fourth dimensional line connect- 
ing my time and yours.” 

The creature evinced his astonishment 
by flapping hurriedly back to his com- 
rades. There was a quick conference. 
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Then Randal’s questioner came back. 

“You are more intelligent than we sup- 
posed,”’ he conceded. “It has been only 
a few thousand years since we were aware 
of the fourth dimensional nature of elec- 
tricity and its allied phenomena. Some- 
where between your age and ours, this 
vital discovery was lost. It has been de- 
cided that you will be taken before our sci- 
entists to see if there are other things you 
know which have been lost.” 

He gave a signal. Two of the winged 
creatures swooped down on Randal, 
caught him between the armpits and lift- 
ed him from the car. 

Before he had an opportunity to voice 
his protest, huge black wings, soundless- 
ly, effortlessly pounding at the air, car- 
ried him along high above the city. Ran- 
dal’s heart went to his mouth. He swal- 
lowed and looked down. Winged men 
now flew in all directions. Mechanicals 
scurried through the streets. A few of 
the winged men were flying outside the 
city walls. It was apparent that one of 
these had seen his car winding up the 
lonely, unused road, and had signalled all 
activity within the city walls to cease un- 
til there was an opportunity to study the 
intruder more closely. 

In the valley, Randal saw a curling 
river, shining in the sun. And perhaps 
sixty miles distant another city was set 
like a precious, sparkling jewel on the 
horizon. 

Wind swept upward through his cloth- 
ing as the winged men dropped downward 
toward a rooftop and through an opening. 
They straightened out to lateral flight, 
passing through numerous door-lined cor- 
ridors. 

Finally he was set to his feet. A door 
was opened. He was led inward, and 
found a room through which soft light fil- 
tered. Around the walls he saw chairs 
which were not much different from the 
armchair Randal had in his own study. 

All the chairs were eccupied, and Ran- 
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dal was forced to stand erect at one end 
of the room, the focal point of a dozen 


pair of emotionless eyes. 
A Randal obliged. But two hours of 
that at last had him wondering 
whether it was in 1066 or 1492 that Co- 
lumbus discovered America. A sociolo- 
gist, a doctor, a biologist, and a few others 
had him sick of the whole business. Any- 
way, his answers were evoking no delight- 
ed cries, and when he assured the astron- 
omer that he was convinced the Moon 
was suspended in “a kind of jelly-like 
fluid” a thousand or so feet above the 
earth, that individual threw aside his pa- 
pers. 

“Where did he learn that electricity 
was four-dimensional?” the astronomer 
intoned angrily. “Someone told him—in 
this age. At any rate, he doesn’t know—” 
He whirled on Randal. “What do you 
know?” 

Randal said hopefully, “Two and two 
are four?” 

That appeared to be enough for all con- 
cerned, and he was seized again and borne 
into the sunlight. Straight eastward the 
winged men flew, and finally dropped 
whistling toward a wide, round area. But 
no! It wasn’t an area, it was a hole—the 
pit! He stared excitedly downward, and 
when he saw a small figure moving far 
down below, his heart started hammering. 

The winged men set Randal easily to 
his feet. Then they fluffed upward, and 
he was alone in the pit—with Helen! 

He stood there, his throat choked up. 
It had been a three whole years since he 
had seen Helen Jordan. He had wandered 
the face of the globe, stubbornly seeking 
his fortune; and had found it, only to 
learn that Helen Jordan has disappeared. 
Would she remember ? 

She stood against one side of the pit, 
more than a hundred feet distant, looking 
toward him hesitantly. He started running 


HISTORIAN started on him. 
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toward her, and suddenly heard her audi- 
ble gasp. Suddenly she was running to 
meet him, his name flying on the wind. 

“Barry!” 

Seconds later she was in his arms, and 
Randal experienced an outflowing of emo- 
tion that was dangerously close to tears. 

For moments they stood without words, 
lost in the ecstasy of reunion. Then she 
looked up with bright, tearful eyes. 

“T don’t know how you came, Barry, 
but you shouldn’t have. It means that in- 
stead of one, two will die.” 

He held her out with his hands on her 
shoulders, then drew her to him, laugh- 
ing in sheer joy. “I feel now as if I can 
do anything. There must be a way of es- 
cape. I know there is.” 

She only smiled, and shook her blonde 
head in a sort of grim finality. 

Presently she began to tell him her ad- 
ventures, commencing with the storm, 
which, true enough, had deposited her 
here in this time, in the forest a mile from 
this city. Her captors bore her to the 
mayor of the city, and in the subsequent 
days that passed scientists, apparently 
greatly elated over what they considered 
a real find, questioned her. Finally they 
had brought her to the pit, and she had 
been there ever since. 

He related his own experience, dwelling 
on his peculiar conversation with Four. 
Then he began to look around. 

“There must be some way to escape 
that you’ve overlooked,” he decided opti- 
mistically. 

“How? These pit walls are sheer cliffs. 
Whatever they ordinarily use this pit for, 
they couldn’t have chosen a better prison. 
And if we were to escape, Barry? We 
could never get back to our own time. It 
would be easier to jump over to Mars.” 


E GLANCED upward along the 
smooth cliffs that comprised theis 
jail. For seventy-five feet they 

rose without a break. On the perimeter, 


one to each side, were two sets of ma- 
chinery, emitting a scarcely audibla hum. 
He studied the telescopic lens of one, 
which seemed to fix itself directly on him 
like an eye. 

Helen shrugged slim shoulders, in an- 
swer to his natural question. 

“T don’t know any more than you. But 
I’ve done a lot of guessing. The second 
machine was placed there since you came. 
It’s watching you. The other one has been 
watching me since I came. When I move 
out of its line of vision, it moves too. 
Maybe we’re being made into a camera 
film to get living, walking pictures for 
their descendants to look at. Or maybe 
they’re reducing our thought-patterns 
down to a series of wavy lines that they 
can inject into another machine and 
read.” 

He hesitated. “And after they’ve got 
our psychology down to an irreducible 
minimum— ?” 

“T know,” she said quickly. “But I’m 
not afraid. Really, I’m not, Barry... if 
you're not. But it’s only natural. They’re 
so thorough. They’ll see how our minds 
run . . . then they'll have to see how our 
bodies run...” 

Her voice trailed away into smallness, 
and the dread word rang in his mind like 
a bell. Vivisection .. .! 

He held her closely in what he thought 
was an effort to still her trembling, but 
he wasn’t sure whether it was his own 
body or hers which was shaking. 


T WAS like the toll of a death bell; 

I when, two days later, barely finished 

with the meal of dried concentrates 

and water that a winged man had dropped 

to them, the machines ceased their hum- 
ming ! 

The sudden lack of sound was as 
audible as a peal of thunder, and brought 
them to their feet in sudden, sickly alarm. 

A tiny scream was wrenched from Hel- 
en’s lips, and she pointed upward. Ran- 
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dal saw two winged men come sweeping 
over the artificial escarpment and swoop 
down on them. He grabbed the girl in 
sudden desperation. It was useless. Un- 
ceremoniously, they were torn apart, lift- 
ed breathtakingly high above the city, then 
carried through an opening, down a cor- 
ridor, and, before they knew it, ushered 
into a room which gleamed with the in- 
struments of surgery. 

Randal went berserk, and for the third 
time tried to break loose. He did, but his 
freedom died at birth. A mechanical 
gripped him with irresistible iron hands, 
and at the same time began divesting him 
of his clothing by the simple process of 
tearing it off. Randal, with a groan, kept 
his eyes from Helen, but as he was 
strapped back against the wall, spread- 
eagled, he caught sight her white body in 
the corner of his eye. 

His breath erupting with explosive 
gasps, his glance swept over the assembly. 
White robed, flat-eyed surgeons! And 
ranged behind them, three automatons. 
These were different from the mighty 
Four. They were smaller, for one thing, 
and they reacted to voices automatically. 
Four was intelligent, and individual. 
These were simply machines. 

A surgeon stepped forward and spoke 
briefly, tonelessly. 

“You need feel no fear. There will be 
no pain since your reactions to pain, be- 
ing similar to our own, need not be noted. 
However, in the interest of science, it is 
imperative that you be dissected. It should 
afford pleasure to realize that your deaths 
will be of value. Number Three-nine-nine, 
the anesthetizing principle.” 

One of the white-robed surgeons 
stepped to a cone whose gaping mouth 
was focused on Randal. His small hand 
reached upward toward a pin-sized but- 
ton. Randal started to protest in a voice 
that shook from rage and fear. He strained 
at his bonds, his muscles standing out in 
valleys and mountains of hard, straining 


flesh. Once the surgeon pressed the but- 
ton, he felt that his last chance and Hel- 
en’s would be gone. An anesthetizing ray! 
What else could it be? 

No use! He stopped, panting, his eyes 
filled with the hopelessness of their posi- 
tion—and then he heard a voice which set 
to throbbing a chord of remembrance. 

“Do not do that.” 

Randal’s head shot up, and his eyes 
bulged. 

Four! 

The automaton was standing in the 
doorway, a head taller than its inferior 
brothers, his eyes flashing uncontrollably 
up and down the spectrum. 

Randal gasped out loud, “Four!” 

Four, who must have been apprehend- 
ed, and returned to the city! 

One of the surgeons took a single step 
toward the robot. 

“Tt is Four,” he intoned softly. “I was 
against allowing him to run. Why do you 
say that, Four?” 

The metallic eyes blinked and turned 
pink. “That man is my friend.” 

“You have never seen him!” 

“T saw him when I ran away. I needed 
oil. He gave me some. Now I do not 
want you to turn him or his mate off.” 

The scientist menacingly met his now 
slate-grey eyes. “I told you we would 
turn you off if you once more showed in- 
dividualism. This man means nothing to 
you. He is a human. You are a machine. 
Hereafter, remain so.” 

He turned back to his work. 

Four said inexorably, “I ask you not to 
do that. Do not harm that man or his 
mate. It will turn them off. If you do not 
let them alone, I will turn you off.” 


around with one movement of his 

wings, and said in coldly unemo- 
tional tones, “Now it is you who must be 
turned off, Four! The experiment was a 
success, but the results are deplorable.” 


Tee SCIENTIST fluffed himself 
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Thereupon, he took three steps for- 
ward, jerked open a casing in Four’s 
breast, and inserted his hand. But, with 
a motion too swift to follow, Four raised 
his hands and brought them forcefully to- 
gether. No metallic ring resulted, how- 
ever, since the scientist’s head had been 
caught between them. His crushed skull 
fell to the floor. 

The metal man strode forward, feet 
clinking ominously on the metal floor. A 
winged man made a high-pitched, cluck- 
ing sound, and tried frantically to escape. 
Four caught it, crushed the life from it. 
With the same motion he caught another. 
Three remained, and with terror in their 
eyes, and cries of horror erupting from 
their mouths, they flew through the door. 

The iron man seized two, and crushed 
them together. He went in pursuit of the 
other. 

’ Less than a minute later, he returned, 
his eyes bright blue. 

“He flew toward the ceiling. I simply 
jumped and squeezed him. He is turned 
off. It is easy to turn those wicked crea- 
tures off.” 

His eyes turned gently brown. 

Randal glanced with apprehension at 
the three automatons motionless against 
the wall. 

“They have been given no orders,” 

‘Four replied in answer. “I am different.” 

He stood over them in some indecision. 
Then he grasped the straps binding Ran- 
dal to the wall. Ribbon steel muscles 
flexed ; the straps burst. Randal was free, 
but he didn’t take time out to rejoice. 
From two of the dead men he tore their 
robes, threw one to Helen as she came 
free, and draped himself in the other. 

He stuck his head out into the corridor. 
But no one seemed yet aware of the mas- 
sacre that had taken place in the labora- 
tory. 

Four stepped to his side, and pointed 
in the opposite direction from which Ran- 
dal was looking. Then he started walking 


at such a fast pace that the two humans 
ran to keep up with him. 


Afters followed the passageway 


for some time, when, from an in- 

tersecting corridor, appeared a band 
of winged men, flying forward on the 
spread of giant wings. 

Randal, in sudden panic, grabbed Hel- 
en’s shaking hand, but stood stock still, 
trusting to Four’s discretion. 

“Tf they bother us, we shall turn them 
off,” the robot promised. 

He continued walking forward, but 
slowly. Randal followed, forcing himself 
every step of the way. 

The six winged men increased their 
speed as curiosity took hold of them. 

They hovered over the band of three. 

One said, voice sharp with suspicion, 
“Who are you, machine?” 

Four answered, “I am Eighteen.” 

“Where are you taking these crea- 
tures?” 

“To laboratory 3x3.” 

“By whose command ?” 

“That of Eight and Six, of 77x.” 

“Were they not to vivisect these hu- 
mans?” 

“Yes, but scientists Eight and Six wish 
to question them on a subject they have 
overlooked.” 

The spokesman dropped six inches 
nearer the automaton. 

He said harshly, “You are lying! No 
subjects have been overlooked. Therefore, 
since there is only one machine which can 
lie, you are not Eighteen, but are Four, 
the machine which once killed a man. Are 
you Four?” 

The iron man’s eyes ran excitedly up 
and down the spectrum. 

“Yes,” he answered. “I am Four!” 

His legs flexed, and hurled him into 
the air. His arms wrapped around three 
bodies. Life had been squeezed from them 
before Four’s legs hit the floor. His hands 
reached out again for two more, who, 
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screaming, were trying to escape down 
the corridor. Four killed them methodic- 
ally. The remaining one fled. Four pound- 
ed after him and disappeared. 

Randal took one look at the shambles, 
and felt himself beginning to retch. He 
drew Helen to him, pressed her head to 
his shoulder. 

But presently Four came back. 

“The winged man escaped,” he said 
tonelessly. “He will tell his comrades and 
they will return with weapons that will 
turn us off. We must hurry.” 


E PICKED them up in bloody 
hands, one on each arm. Cheer- 
less, dank passages and tamps 

flooded by bewilderingly. Twice they en- 
countered a lone winged man. Twice Four 
carefully set down his human burden, and 
added to his already formidable death 
list. Then they stopped once again at the 
end of a corridor, in front of a door la- 
beled simply 9. They stood motionless. 
From inside came the hum of machinery, 
and the dull undertone of voices. 

Four turned the knob and, followed by 
his human charges, stepped within. Ran- 
dal, detecting the pungent odor of ozone, 
expected immediate discovery. So did 
Four, for he halved the distance between 
himself and the winged men before they 
had time to turn their attention from their 
machines. 

The winged men turned as they heard 
his steps. 

They stared. 

“What do you want here?” one de- 
manded. 

“Eight and Six sent me. They say you 
should send these humans back to their 
own time. That is all they told me.” 

He stood motionless as only an inani- 
mate object can stand, eyes slate-grey. 

The scientist stared at him steadily. 

The eyes changed to faint red—fear, 
the beginning of anger. 

The winged man straightened. “Hah! 


I know you are lying. You cannot long 
keep those grey eyes if you lie—Four!” 

Four’s head bobbed in assent. 

“You are a man-killer, and you are a 
liar! Take that color from your eyes!” 
he cried, as Four’s eyes turned purple. 

Then the winged man’s glance fell to 
the machine’s bloody hands. 

“Whose blood is that?” he hissed. 

The iron man strode forward. 

“The blood of your fellows,” he replied. 

And without warning he fell on the 
massed group of scientists, and slaugh- 
tered them one by one. 

He finished. “They are easy to kill. I 
should never have feared them. Now I 
am going to send you back to your own 
time.” 

He moved about among the masses of 
machinery. A man-size Coolidge tube—it 
seemed such to Randal—blazed abruptly. 
The slow pound of a piston shook the 
room. A miniature streak of lightning 
arced between two electrodes. Then the 
tube slid slowly from sight, and a wall of | 
Opaqueness converged outward from it. 
It held there, while Randal, confused be- 
yond intelligent thought, stared. 

Four turned toward them. “I help you 
because you have the qualities of grati- 
tude and love that I possess myself, but 
which the winged men have none of. 
When the winged men come, you must 
step through that wall. Beyond lies your 
own time.” 

He paused. 

Randal said, “How do you know it’s 
our own time?” 

Four stepped outside the door, listened, 
and came back. 

“Tt can be no other way. The solar sys- 
tem, the whole galaxy has completed one 
vast rotation about a mass that lies at the 
center of the universe. For more than 
seven days the earth of this time and the 
earth of your time have coincided in space. 
They are separated by the fourth dimen- 
sional line which is, merely, time. With 
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the proper motivating forces, such as you 
found in the storm, and find here dupli- 
cated in these machines, you will be forced 
back along that fourth dimensional line 
and land on your earth in your time. But 
the two earths are even now diverging, 
to follow different spacial paths. In an- 
other hour, your transfer would have been 
impossible.” 

Randal stared at the automaton, and 
suddenly winced. 

“But you, Four,” he said slowly. “How 
about you? Even if we do escape, they'll 
turn you off.” 

Helen stepped forward. 

She said, lowly, “Unless he goes back 
with us! Will you, Four?” 

For the first time, Randal thought he 
detected pain in the machine’s voice. 

“T cannot!” Four exclaimed. He moved 
a step backward, and there was nothing 
but fear—red—showing in his eyes. “You 
do not understand. I do not belong to 
your time. I am of the future. In your 
time I am—impossible!”’ 

“You are not!” Helen said firmly. “We 
came from the past, to the future. We're 
not only possible, we’re here right now!” 

Four moved back another step, cring- 
ingly. 

Helen glanced appealingly at Randal. 

“She’s right,” Randal insisted. ‘‘What’s 
the difference? You're no less impossible 
in the past that we are in the future.” 

Four did not answer. Instead, he turned 
to the door, his machine-hearing detecting 
sounds inaudible to human ears. 

He came back, his eyes glittering with 
blinding red. “The time is not long,” he 
said gratingly. “An armed force is as- 
cending the ramp on the floor below. I 
will turn them off, while the time field has 
time to build to its proper intensity.” 


R ANDAL’S hands went to his hips 


in exasperation. “Like the devil 
you will!” he exclaimed, striding 


forward. “If you think you’re going to 


stand in front of their weapons while we 
escape, you're crazy.” He grasped the 
robot by the arm. ‘Come with us, Four!” 
he pleaded. 

For the first time the robot seemed to 
show doubt, even to look longingly toward 
the opaque wall beyond which lay an 
earth of perhaps more than a billion years 
ago. 

He said slowly, almost inaudibly, “TI 
would arrive in a world where the prin- 
ciples governing the creation of machine 
men will not have been discovered for mil- 
lions of years. From me, then, they would 
discover those principles . . . millions of 
years before they should. What, then, 
would happen to this future? It would 
have been tampered with. It would be 
warped, perhaps never be at all. Oh, it is 
impossible! If I go back, something will 
happen, and I will die as surely as if I 
stayed!” 

Neither had opportunity to say more 
on the subject. The door suddenly burst 
open, and a dozen winged men stood 
there, flat eyes expressionless, tubular, 
lensed weapons held in their small hands. 

One stepped forward. 

“Four,” he said menacingly, “we are 
instructed to turn you off, and take these 
two beings captive.” 

Four strode forward one step. “You 
may turn me off!” 

“Stand back! I will have to fuse you.” 

Four answered metallicly, ‘Then fuse 
me!” 

Randal, watching, saw what was about 
to happen. The weapon came up. Randal 
went into action, eyes blazing. From the 
socket of a nearby machine, he wrenched 
a lever which, in effect, was a crowbar. 
He raised it over his head, whirled it, and 
threw. It caught the foremost winged 
man broadside on the head. He staggered 
backward, into the arms of his comrades. 
Randal made a flying tackle forward, 
caught up the lever again, and swung it 
in a series of arcs. Before the winged men 
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had any idea of his advent, he had slaugh- 
tered three of them, and was joyously 
starting on the fourth. 

“At ’em, Four!” he bellowed. 

Dimly he heard Helen’s scream, but it 
was one of excitement rather than terror. 
His crowbar caught another head... 

Then, suddenly, he was aware that 
somehow he was flying through the air, 
backward. He landed with a jar, and 
skidded into Helen. She came down in a 
flurry of arms and legs. 

When Randal focused his eyes again, 
he saw what must have happened. Four 
had picked him up bodily, and thrown him 
out of the conflict. 

“Why, the dirty . . .” Randal began 
angrily. He started forward again, but 
Helen dragged him back. 

“Please, Barry! Four knows you'll only 
be in the way.” 

Randal saw a winged man _ escape 
Four’s clutches and fluff up over his head. 
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From this vantage point, he was train- 
ing a fuser. Randal didn’t have much of 
a running start, but he mentally created 
a six-foot hurdle and took it in high. 

He barely caught hold of the winged 
man’s legs and dragged him groundward. 
Then he loosed his hold, wrapped one 
hand around the fuser, and struggled. His 
free fist smashed out. The winged man’s 
head snappéd back and he slumped. Then 
Randal turned. But two remained... 
and then there was the sound of wings in 
the hall! 

Four was standing in the doorway. He 
killed the remaining two winged men, 
cast Randal a brief commanding glance. 

“The field is ready!” he commanded. 
“Tn another moment—” 

“Tn another moment,” Randal snarled, 
“you'll be done for, you metal fool!”” He 
put one foot against the automaton’s chest 
and pushed. Four, caught completely off 
balance, fell with a sound like thunder. 
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Randal slammed the door, and then stood 
over the robot. Four arose on one elbow. 

“You're coming with us; you hear?” 
Randal snarled. “Come on, come on! 
The field’s ready—you’re going back 
with us!” 

He grabbed the metal giant’s arm, and 
Four got to his feet, still voiceless. 

“Into the field!” Randal snapped. “Go 
on!” 

Four said unsteadily, “It does not seem 
right ; it is quite impossible.” 

“Go on!” 

“Something will happen,” Four said, 
shaking his head, but turned stupidly to- 
ward the glowing field. 

Helen completed what Randal had 
started. She grabbed Four’s gory arm. 

“Please, Four! Nothing can hap- 
pen—” 

Stupidly, as if he had entirely lost his 
faculties, hardly knowing what he was 
doing, the robot stumbled bewilderingly 
toward the field. 

“T will go then,” he mumbled, “but—” 

Still shaking his head, he entered, and 
was swallowed up by the field—just as 
the door burst open. 

“Stop! Where is Four?” a winged 
man cried. 

Randal turned his head just once, and 
‘grinned. “Where? You mean when. One 
billion years ago!” And then he took 
Helen’s hand and stepped through the 
opaque shield. 


HE SAME fleeting numbness he 
had experienced before charged his 


body, and, too, there was the same 
blackness. Then there was light! The 
blinding light of a mirror-like surface 
some fifty feet below, reflecting a hot sun. 
A mirror? No! In that one second be- 
fore he and Helen started to fall, he knew 
the truth. The thought lanced through 
his mind with sudden, inescapable pain, 
not because of themselves, but because of 
Four! 


Then they were whirling downward, 
and Randal was living his whole life over 
through that dizzy drop. They struck, 
went under, and the broad, rolling wastes 
of an unbounded ocean roiled overhead 
before, thirty seconds later, they came 
gasping to the surface. 

The same thought was in both their 
minds. 

“Four!” Randal gasped. 

Four, weighing close to a ton, had land- 
ed in an ocean.... 

Helen dashed a mass of water-soaked 
hair from her eyes. The robot’s name was 
wrenched from her lips with a cry of pure 
pain. 

“Oh, Barry, he’s gone. He’s gone 

Randal glanced once upward. Briefly, 
in the glare of the sun, he saw the column 
of glowing opalescence more than a half 
a hundred feet above, moving away. Mov- 
ing away, even as the two earths, sepa- 
rated perhaps by a billion years or more, 
were moving away from each other in 
space. If they had been as much as three 
hundred miles apart in space, instead of a 
mere fifty feet.... 

Randal shuddered and brought his eyes 
back. There were tears in Helen’s eyes. 
Wordlessly, he gathered her in his arms, 
treading water. Four was gone, gone for 
good, miles beneath, on the ocean floor, 
his magnificent, heroic body and brain 
short-circuited and dead. 

Randal whispered to himself, “He him- 
self said something would happen. He 
was impossible—in this time. And he 
was.” He himself felt dangerously close 
to the sobs that shuddered through the 
girl’s body. He bit his lip and turned his 
head in a slow semi-circle around the 
horizon. 

But even the sight of the smoke-smudge 
on the horizon, approaching steadily and 
rapidly in their direction, did little to raise 
their spirits. They remembered Four. 

Four—a robot—but more human than 
the men who had created him.... 
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CHAPTER ONE 


Assignment to Kill 


E had done a good job of smashing 
H the plane, Tom Grant decided. 
It was an artistic piece of work. 
The gleaming metal of the wings and body 
was crumpled and twisted where it had 
plowed into the ground; the nose was 
flattened against the young green grass; 
the blackened rocket tubes projected at a 
sharp angle into the sky. And, despite his 
crash clothing, he had succeeded in rough- 
ing himself up a little. 

The arm wasn’t hurting yet. There was 
numbness and a sort of pressure, but no 
pain. Lucky it was the left arm, Tom 
Grant thought. But I’ll have to do my 
stuff before the damned thing gets to 
hurting. 

He glanced about him anxiously. If 
the herders hadn’t seen him crash— 








He had sworn to destroy an 
alien world—and himself with 
it. But one day under a battle- 
filled sky he discovered the 
strength of a conquered peo- 
ple’s creed: “There will be 
death but no retreat. And in 


the end there must be victory !”’ 
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Far off, perhaps five miles away on the 
flat plain, he could see a little group of 
horsemen stirring up a column of dust as 
they galloped toward him from the herd 
of steers he had passed over a few seconds 
before. Grant drew a sigh of relief. 

His left arm flopped loose and useless 
at his side—the break was between the 
shoulder and the elbow. Awkwardly, Tom 
unbuttoned himself, one-handed, from his 
heavy crash clothing. He sweated a little 
as he eased his left arm out of the stiff 
sleeve of the shock-absorbing coverall he 
wore. There were twinges of pain at 
every movement. 


“Damn!” he muttered between white 
lips. He shucked his other arm out of the 
suit, and stamped himself out of the legs. 
Unbuckling his crash helmet, he threw it 
on the suit. He scraped the whole 
crumpled outfit up under his right arm, 
and, carrying it to the twisted door of the 
plane, dumped it inside on the pilot’s seat. 

Grabbing the spare cans of rocket fuel 
from the box behind the seat, he twisted 
the cover on one and sprinkled its contents 
sparingly over the tiny, tilted interior of 
the plane. Backing away hurriedly, he 
threw a look toward the riders who were 
coming more slowly now, probably giving 
their horses a blow. They were still a 
couple of miles from him; too far to see 
what he was doing. Tom took his flame- 
pistol from the holster on his hip, where 
he had worn it under his outer crash cloth- 
ing. Turning the adjusting knobs to the 
weakest ray, he aimed at the swinging 
door and pressed the trigger. 

With a muffled whoosh, the rocket fuel 
inside the plane caught, and in an instant 
the cabin was full of crawling flames. 
Weak as the ray was, it had burned a 
line of fire through the metal door as it 
swung into the ray on its twisted hinges, 
and ignited the fuel through that. The 
flames grew higher as the fire caught on 
the cushions and wooden furnishing of the 
interior. 
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Tommy moved back to a safe distance 
and sat down. holding his broken arm 
carefully with his right hand. The numb- 
ness was wearing off now, and every 
move he made brought a grunt of agony. 
A red-hot fork seemed to be probing in 
his biceps. 

With a roar, one of the fuel cans in the 
plane exploded, throwing flaming liquid 
out the open door onto the grass. The 
flames, suddenly white-hot, licked up un- 
der the cabin roof. Another roar; then 
two more. The plane was an inferno. 
The metal of its body began so soften 
and run like butter. The cabin roof 
sagged and fell inward wearily; and the 
flames roared up a hundred feet in the 
air. The horsemen, Tom saw, were gal- 
loping again. 

The first step was taken; there was no 
turning back. I’ve done it as well as I 
could, thought Tom Grant. Now the rest 
depends on them. 

He wondered, somewhat light-head- 
edly, if the stories told about these men 
of the plains were true; if they killed men 
from the cities on sight. It was worse 
even than that, some said. Citizens were 
tortured to death. Carter had laughed at 
these stories. “Nonsense!’”’ he’d said. 
“They haven’t got the nerve!” 

Easy enough for Carter to laugh; he 
didn’t have to face these hard-bitten 
pioneers. He sat safely in a swivel chair 
in his office, and rolled down a big relief 
map on the wall behind his desk, stabbed 
it with a finger, ““Here—and here—and 
here,” and sent someone else out to do the 
fighting and dying. Easy enough for him! 


well. He’d been there before, as 

was natural. He was one of the 
best operators they had, and they used 
him often. He had only to close his eyes 
to visualize the whole gleaming length 
of it, with Carter’s desk on one end and, 
behind it, the map-case with its relief 


ah OM GRANT knew the big office 
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drawings of every section of the Union. 
He remembered Carter’s bland smile, and 
how definite he’d been about what an 
honor this assignment was. 

“Grant,” he’d said, “you’re the only 
man I can trust for a piece of work like 
this.” 

“T won’t be able to get out of it alive,” 
Tom had said. “That’s it, isn’t it? Vil 
have to kill myself, and I’m the only man 
you have who’s willing to do that. Isn’t 
that the way it is?” 

“Tt will be difficult,” Carter admitted. 
“T can’t order you to go. On business of 
this kind it must be voluntary or not at 
all.” 

“Ves, 
back.” 

“You might. Chances are against you. 
But you might. Anyone else, no. You, 
maybe. There are many of my men who 
would jump to volunteer for this service. 
They would be sure not to come back. 
That is not important. But they would 
probably fail in their mission as well. 
That is important. It is the most impor- 
tant thing in the world, right now. But 
you will probably succeed. It is necessary 
to succeed. That is why I have sent for 
you.” 

“What is the assignment?” 

“You will take it?” 

“What is it?” 

“First I must know if you will take it. 
No questions asked, There must be no 
leak.” 

“Tf I was going to turn it down, what 
you've already told me would be enough. 
I’m still here. What is the assignment?” 

“T knew I could depend on you, 
Grant!” Carter had beamed. “It will be 
very dangerous. You are to go out on the 
plains.” 

“On the plains? But surely you know 
that no city dweller can escape detection 
by the herdsmen.” 

“You are not to attempt to escape 
detection. You are to allow yourself to 


I thought so. I won’t come 


be captured by them. That’s the plan.” 

“But they shoot citizens on sight!” 

It was then Carter had laughed, throw- 
ing his big blond head back and guffawing 
heartily, as safe ones can guffaw at danger. 
“Nonsense!” he’d cried. “They haven’t 
the nerve! They know there’d be a flock 
of our flame-planes out after them before 
they could hunt their burrows. We’d 
carry the fire and sword to every one of 
them. You'll be all right for that part. 
Now, here’s your assignment—” 

It was simple enough. Tom Grant was 
to find the head of the herdsmen’s move- 
ment and kill him—like potting a tame 
rabbit in the city’s shooting galleries. Like 
hell it was! 

With the development of hydroponics, 
or “water cultures,” for growing plant 
food, farming as it had once been known 
disappeared from North America—and 
the rest of the world too, of course. 
Buildings devoted to growing plants in 
water cultures were erected; they were 
huge structures, designed to produce plant 
food for a hundred million people each. 

The North American Union held, 
roughly, ten billion people, and it was 
served by one hundred twelve hydroponics 
stations. The stations made it possible to 
have hitherto undreamed-of concentra- 
tions of people in a given area. 

And so the first of the towering city- 
buildings was erected. Covering a square 
mile of area at their base, the gigantic 
buildings stood, at their highest point, 
some 2,700 feet above the grade where 
they were constructed. Basement and 
sub-basements extended nearly that far be- 
neath them. They had living accommoda- 
tions for ten million people each; apart- 
ments that varied in size according to the 
size of family; communal eating places; 
work in the offices and production levels 
for the women as well as the men. 

Meat food for the city people was grown 
in the vast areas between the buildings, 
where there had once been individually 
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owned farms. Herds of cattle, numbered 
in the thousands, were run as one unit, 
herded and guarded by the fierce pioneers, 
men whose hereditary occupation was on 
these plains. Unlike the citizens, or city- 
dwellers, these pioneers had few rules to 
obey ; they were left to govern themselves 
and they did, with a rough sort of justice 
of the “eye for an eye” variety. 

When, in the early days of the North 
American Union, they had tried to en- 
force a demand for more liberal pay by 
withholding their cattle from the cities, 
they had been beaten into submission by 
the national armies, and lost the right to 
carry any arms except the obsolete 
projectile-type rifles and hand-guns. The 
herdsmen were fiercely independent, how- 


ever, and uprising followed uprising as’ 


they demanded a larger share of the 
cattle they guarded through the long 
weary months of the grazing season. 

Terrified by the ceaseless militancy of 
the pioneers, the citizens denied them all 
their privileges ; took away, first, the right 
to vote; then the right to possess any 
mechanical vehicle; then, in quick order, 
their right to organize and protest; even 
their right to possess cartridge-type guns; 
and, finally, debarred their children from 
the schools. The result was the produc- 
tion of a bitter, underprivileged class of 
" men who made their own rifles laboriously 
by hand and were ignorant, superstitious, 
and filled with hate; men who spat on the 
ground when a strato-liner passed high 
overhead, and prayed to their fierce gods 
for an opportunity to break the back of 
the citizens, 


had at last a chance of success. Under 

a jingo leader, and with a unanimity 
hardly credible in men without com- 
munication or organization, all the herds- 
men over the entire North American 
Union had risen in one final great revolt. 
Their weakness in other times had been 


LT the year 2321, it seemed that they 


their disunity; and their strength now 
was their united front to all opposition. 

“Attack us,” warned Sanjurto, leader 
of the revolt, “attack any one of us, and 
every head of stock in North America 
will be butchered on the instant. There 
are millions on millions of cattle; you 
have no facilities for moving or storing 
more than a small fraction of the car- 
casses before they spoil. And then you 
starve.” Nor was his threat an idle one. 
Increased population had forced an in- 
creased strain of production on the 
hydroponics stations since their erection. 
Now, cleverly, the herdsmen had man- 
aged either to get allies in the hydroponics 
stations or else to introduce some of their 
own numbers in them. Sabotage was the 
rule there and the output of plant food 
had been cut in half. 


“Restore us our ancient rights before 
the end of the summer, or the cattle will 
not be put into the fattening sheds and 
there will be no meat for the citizens 
during the winter,” was their ultimatum. 

Already there was rationing in- the 
cities, and it was only June. Already the 
Government had sent out appeals for help 
to the Federated Union of South America, 
her sister democracy, and the Unions of 
Europe and Africa, and had been told no 
food was available. Already citizens were 
gathering in little knots in the corridors of 
the cities and demanding that something, 
anything be tried. 

And so Carter had called Tom Grant 
into his office and said, “I have an 
assignment for you—” 

“But look,” Tom had said. “They won’t 
let me get near their leader without 
searching me. I’ll be suspected from the 
first. How can I take a weapon before 
him and kill him, when they’ll be set to 
prevent just that? How can it be done?” 

“We have just the thing for you,” 


‘Carter had said. “A handy little gadget 


for just that purpose. It is very useful, 
Here, I’ll show you. See this? It is quite 
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innocent, is it not? Do you know what 
it is?” 

“Of course. It is an identification 
bracelet—a blank one. It needs only to be 
stamped with a name and serial number 
and welded on a child’s left wrist. It is 
nothing important, surely. Everyone 
wears one, with his name and serial num- 
ber stamped on it.” 

“You’re wrong,” Carter had told him. 
“It is not an identification bracelet. It 
looks like one, yes. But it is thicker than 
an ordinary bracelet. And the ends are 
made to hook together, not for welding. 
Like this, see? This bracelet can be re- 
moved at any time. Merely press this 
raised boss. Here. See? Three times, 
slowly. See, it unhooks.” 

“Yes. What is the purpose of this?” 

Carter had dropped the heavy circlet of 
unfilably-hard alloy on his desk then. 
“It is a bomb,” he declared. “It has an 
explosion of unbelievable power—more 
power than I can tell you. All living 
beings within a hundred feet of the ex- 
plosion will be killed by concussion. It 
is most effective.” 


“Tt sounds very fine,” said Grant 
politely. “Tt is with this that I am to kill 
the rebel leader, Sanjurto? I see. How 
is the bomb set off ?” 

“Press the raised boss three times, as I 
did, to take the bracelet from the wrist. 
Press it a fourth time and throw it. Five 
seconds afterwards, the bomb will ex- 
plode. It would be good not to hurl it too 
quickly after pressing the boss, lest it be 
picked up and hurled away before it ex- 
plodes. If it explodes within a hundred 
feet of your man, he will die. You, also. 
If it explodes within a hundred “feet of 
you, you will die too. Is this all clear?” 

“Very clear,” Thomas Grant had said. 


E’D gone then, taking the bracelet- 
bomb, and having it put on his 
wrist in the laboratory where 

Carter sent him. They’d burned off the 


genuine bracelet, which was a criminal 
offense, but not for Police Service opera- 
tors, and clamped the bomb, properly 
stamped with his name and number, to 
his wrist. Grant had gone to the flight 
levels, checked out a one-man plane, and 
headed for the section where Sanjurto 
was rumored to have his headquarters. 
And now here he was. 

He opened his eyes on the wrecked and 
fire-gutted plane lying in the gash it had 
torn in the green earth, and then swung 
his eyes to the horsemen, who had gal- 
loped very near now. He could see the 
old-type cartridge rifles jutting at an 
angle up across their backs. There were 
five of them, lean and hungry-looking, 
with faces as dark as their brown leather 
saddles. 

Grant rolled to his knees, cursing again 
as his arm stabbed him with fiery swords 
that made him go faint. He pawed out his 
flame pistol, flicked the knob to medium 
ray, and shouted at the horsemen. “Stop! 
Stop right there! Stop or I’ll burn you! 
Stop!” He hoped his voice sounded full 
of fright. That would make him seem an 
ordinary citizen, wrecked by accident and 
fearing capture. 

Stop!” 

The five had not stopped, but swiftly 
spread out fanwise, unlimbering their 
rifles on the run. Grant grinned wryly. 
They wouldn’t have lasted a second 
against his flame pistol; but he wanted to 
be captured, not fought. He did his best 
to lift his broken left arm and flap it. 
The broken ends of the bone grated to- 
gether, then slid sidewise into the flesh. 
A flooding wave of pain washed over him. 
The black agony in his head mounted up 
and up and suddenly exploded in a sharp 
coruscation of flaming pain, and, as he 
had known he would, Thomas Grant 
slipped into a black well of unconscious- 
ness, He knew his muscles were loosen- 
ing; and then, knowing nothing more, he 
collapsed onto the ground. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


Mission of Death 


ry E is a city dweller,” remarked 

a voice. “Without question. 
His air-machine developed a 
sickness as he flew between cities, and 
this is the result.” 

“He has remarkable shoulders,” said a 
second voice. “Truly remarkable. Also, 
he has muscles in all the necessary places. 
Undoubtedly he is extremely powerful. 
Nor has he glass fitted over his eyeballs 
to make his vision stronger. City dwellers 
are all weak and puny with glass over 
their eyeballs. This one must be some- 
thing different.” 

“But he has the metal band about his 
wrist,” argued the first speaker. “None 
but city dwellers have that. More, he 
had an air-machine, which are obtainable 
only in the cities. And his skin is whiter 
than a woman’s in springtime. In the 
cities there must be some who are broad- 
shouldered, with muscles in the necessary 
places and no glass over their eyeballs. 
Even on the plains there is now and then 
one who is puny.” 

“He is a city dweller,” said a third 
man. ‘Therefore he is a spy. Shoot him 
before he can make trouble.” 

“No, Manoel, you are too hasty,” re- 
buked the first man in his friendly tones. 
“He is a citizen, but one who needs help. 
His machine:has crashed to the ground, 
and he lies here helpless with a broken 
arm which has caused him to fall un- 
conscious. He deserves our help, not our 
anger. What causes you to think he is a 
spy?” 

“All city dwellers are treacherous,” 
retorted the one called Manoel. “They 
cannot pass the time of day without 
lying. This one seems to be helpless, but 
T tell you it is a trick. I say shoot him 
before he brings sorrow to our people.” 

Wearily, Grant opened his eyes. The 


left sleeve of his upper tunic had been 
slit from shoulder to wrist, and his arm 
was already set and splinted in place 
with pieces of metal strut which the 
plainsmen had apparently cut from the 
plane with his heat pistol. 

They set my arm while I was still 
unconscious, he thought to himself; they 
must be human after all. 

Four of the five riders were grouped 
beside him while the other held the horses 
just beyond them. The four faces, dark- 
tanned and hawklike with their thin, high- 
bridged noses and piercing, recessed eyes, 
stared down thoughtfully at him. With- 
out thinking, Grant instinctively picked 
out the Manoel who had wanted to shoot 
him and the friendly one who had argued 
against it, 

Manoel, fiery-eyed and youthful, with 
a faint hint of color still showing on his 
high cheek-bones, not quite so leathery 
as those of his companions, had not 
shaved long. His cheeks held a faint 
hint of fuzz. 

He wants to be considered ° fierce, 
thought Grant; he wants to be a ruthless 
man. The other man seemed to be some 
six or seven years older than Manoel— 
twenty-five. Grant guessed; only three 
years younger than he was himself. His 
mouth was slightly broader and fuller 
than Manoel’s thin, tight lips; his eyes 
seemed more tolerant and friendly. A 
staunch friend or a sporting enemy. Grant 
was drawn toward the man at once, de- 
spite himself. 

With an effort, Tom Grant pushed him- 
self to a sitting position. ‘Who are you?” 
he cried at them. “What is to be done 
with me?” 

“You are to be shot,” barked Manoel. 
“Spy!” 

“Manoel!” cried the older man. He 
turned back to Grant. “Do not be 
alarmed. We will take you to our camp 
to be cared for. No harm will come 
unless you attempt to harm us. Can you 
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sit on a horse. Are you strong enough?” 

“You will regret this, Constant !’’ cried 
Manoel bitterly. “This outlander will 
bring sorrow to us all.” 

So that’s his name, thought Grant. 
Constant. It fits him. A fellow you can 
depend on. Constant as the North Star. 

The man called Constant said nothing, 
and Grant climbed, a trifle shakily, to his 
feet. His left arm was stiff and bulky now, 
the slitted sleeve flapping in the wind. “I 
think I can,” he said. 

“Good. Mount then behind Manoel. 
His horse is good and can carry double.” 

“Never!” blazed Manoel. “No, never! 
This outlander shall not ride behind me! 
The very touch of him would sicken me. 
I will have nothing to do with this.” 


“No matter,” said Constant cheerfully. 
“You can ride behind me, man of the 
cities. My horse is nearly as good as the 
one Manoel rides. Bring the horses, 
Jaime.” 

The five men were close and Grant 
noticed that, although he stood six feet 
tall, these men all topped him by at least 
an inch. He had been wondering, idly, 
why all the arguing about him had been 
between Constant and Manoel when the 
other men all seemed much older—thirty- 
five or forty, Grant guessed. 

The two of them must be chieftains of a 
sort, he told himself. Lucky Manoel isn’t 
the sole boss. He was helped up behind 
Constant, and the little caravan started 
back the way it had come, walking this 
time, toward the herd of cattle grazing 
some five miles off. 


HEN they reached the herd, Con- 

\ \ stant skirted the cattle instead of 
joining the little group of herds- 

men keeping them together, as did the 
other four members of his party. With 
Grant still behind him, steadying himself 
with his good arm on the other’s belt, he 
rode on by the massed thousands of cattle 
that grazed steadily with hardly a look 


wasted on the riders. He rode perhaps a 
mile farther on, to where that day’s camp 
was located. 

Since the plainsmen must follow their 
herds, always allowing them fresh graz- 
ing without stinting the animals and 
without wasting pasturage, their camps 
were temporary, moving every morning 
after the guards left to ride herd. At one 
time they had lived in trailer houses 
pulled by high-speed tractors, in com- 
parative luxury. But long age the citi- 
zens had taken away all mechanical con- 
trivances, fearing that the pioneers might 
learn to use them in the fight for privi- 
leges they were continually waging against 
the cities. 

Now the camps were moved on clumsy 
wagons pulled by horses. Instead of atom- 
ic flames for heat, they built fires, and 
burned wood they carried along with 
them for the purpose. They had learned 
to get along with very little. For shelter 
they had blankets and ponchos; for food 
they had tinned goods from the cities and 
fresh or dried beef. Each family had its 
own campfire. No wood grew naturally 
on the flat, arid plains. But woodlots had 
been set out, and each herd-group carried 
with it enough wood to last between these 
woodlots. 

“We shall go to my camp fire,” said 
Constant as they reached the circle of 
wagons and the ashes of little cooking 
fires. He guided his horse to one of the 
fires and dismounted. The woman—no, 
the girl who knelt beside the pile of ashes, 
scrubbing out a kettle, glanced up at them. 
Grant caught in one glimpse a slender, 
beautiful body; an oval, young face, deli- 
cate as a flower, with all the innocence and 
tenderness in the world lying deep in her 
clear gray eyes. 

Constant’s wife, said Grant to himself, 
then shook his head. It seemed impossible 
that this child—for she was no more, 
really—could be married to anyone. But 
these plains people, he knew, mated young. 
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With a wrench he tore his eyes from the 
girl. Constant steadied him as he slid off 
the horse. 

“April,” said the plainsman, “we found 
a city dweller who is injured. He will eat 
at our fire for a time.” 

Her name fits too, thought Grant. April. 
It sounded as fresh and unspoiled as she 
looked. He stole another glance at her, 
and found her watching him with her 
frank gray eyes. She had stood up, and, 
with a gentle breeze fluttering her short 
coarse skirt about her, she looked as slim 
and desirable as he had ever dreamed a 
girl could be. 

Constant’s in luck, he decided, again 
looking away from her with an effort. 

“He received a broken arm when his 
air-machine crashed to the ground,” Con- 
stant went on, “and we must do what- 
ever we can to hasten the healing. Have 
you eaten?” he said to Grant. 

“In the morning. I ate before I left the 
city. I was to have eaten the noon meal 
in the city for which I was bound.” 

“There has been no dinner for you?” 

“None.” 

“Tt is two hours past the eating time. 
We have all partaken of food. You shall 
eat here, now. April will take care of 
you. Prepare food for this man, April, 
and see that he is comfortable. I must 
ride back to the herd.” 

“But wait!” cried Grant. “I had a 
hand-gun with me. May I have it back?” 

“No, man, that is impossible,” said 
Constant from beside his horse. “Wea- 
pons from the cities must be taken apart, 
to find the manner of their working, if that 
is possible. Nor could I give you the gun 
if that were not so, for fear of your using 
it for harm.” 

“The gun is dangerous. To take it 
apart will mean the instant dissipation of 
millions of kilowatts of electrical energy 
stored up inside it. It will cause an ex- 
plosion beyond description, with much 
fire, and death for all who are near. Then 


I may be held responsible. You must not 
permit this tampering with the weapon. 
Men will die of it, I warn you.” 

“Men have already died in such man- 
ner,” replied Constant grimly, “but the 
gun will be taken apart. Some day we 
may find how it may be safely done.” 

“That is impossible. It cannot be safely 
done without first discharging the weapon. 
But if you are set on this thing, take me 
to your leader and I will describe to him 
how the gun is operated. I want no man’s 
blood on my hands. If the gun is not 
tampered with, I will explain its 
operation.” 

Constant looked at him for a second. 
“Tt shall be done as you say,” he an- 
swered at last, and, climbing into his 
saddle, he rode back out among the fires 
toward the grazing herd of cattle. 


: : ‘HE girl, April, came to his side and 
touched his broken arm lightly. 
“Does it pain you?” she asked, 

looking up into his face. 

“Not badly. Not as much as ] would 
have expected. Perhaps I am getting 
used to it.” 

“Sit down here while I build up a fire 
and warm up some food for you, and 
coffee.” She had dragged out a sort of 
high footstool, covered with hide; now 
she piloted him gently over to it and 
steadied him as he eased himself on it. 

Deftly, she started a fire; when it was 
blazing, she set a metal tripod over it, and 
on that placed a coffee pot and a frying 
pan. She left him, then, for a second, 
and threaded her way among the fires 
and the other women to what was appar- 
ently a central food supply. When she 
returned, she carried a huge steak and a 
couple of tins of canned food. 

Grant watched her as she knelt before 
the fire, back to him, unconscious of his 
gaze. She had pushed her shirt-sleeves 
back to her elbows, and he saw that her 
round, smooth forearms had just begun to 
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be touched with gold by the sun. Her 
hair was cut short, almost like a man’s, 
as was the custom here—long hair was 
too much of a bother to care for on the 
plains. Of her face, he could see only the 
plane of one cheek and, beyond that, the 
tip of her nose. 

“You are called April,” he said to her. 
“That is an unusual name, isn’t it?” 

She didn’t turn, and her voice was very 
low as she answered. “It was the month 
of my birth. Mv father wanted to remem- 
ber it always. He loved my mother very 
much, and she—she died in the time I was 
being born. It saddened my father very 
much, and he named me for the month so 
that there would always be remembrance 
of it.” 

“Tm sorry,” murmured Grant, wishing 
he could take back the question. He 
paused, embarrassed. The girl came to 
his aid. 

“How are you called?” 

“Thomas. Tom Grant. Some of my 
friends call me Tommy.” He shifted his 
» questions. “Have you known Constant 

long?” 

“All my life.” 

“That isn’t so long, I’ll bet,” smiled 
the man, “How old are you?” 

“T have seventeen years. It will be 
eighteen in another waxing and waning 
of the moon.” 

“And you have been married for how 
long?” 

“Married?” said the girl, swinging 
around to face him. “But I am not 
married! I belong to myself only!” 

“But then how—why are you cooking 
for Constant?” 

The girl looked puzzled for an instant ; 
then suddenly her face cleared and she 
gurgled with infectious laughter. ‘Oh, 
but your ideas are mixed like two herds 

‘that graze together during the night- 
time!’’ she chuckled. “I cook for Con- 
stant because he has, as yet,sno woman of 
his own. Sometimes he says he will 


never have one. But I am neither his 
wife nor his sweetheart. I am his sister!” 
Wrinkling her nose with glee, she laughed 
again ; and Grant, half wondering why he 
suddenly felt so happy, laughed with her, 
looking deep into her clear gray eyes as 
she knelt on the ground before him. 


RANT slept rolled in blankets that 
night, alongside the fire, beside 


Constant. Nearly all the men 
guarding and herding the cattle—about 
twenty of them in this group—rode to 
camp at night and slept there. Only a 
skeleton force was left on guard after the 
cattle had bedded down. He sat before 
the fire, after the evening meal had been 
eaten, and talked to Constant and April. 

“We are going, then, to see your 
leader?” he asked Constant. 

“Tf you will agree to tell him the man- 
ner in which your hand-gun produces its 
unbelievable heat.” 

“Indeed I will. But on one condition— 
that no one be allowed to take it apart 
until I have seen him who commands 
you.” 

“T have already promised,” said Con- 
stant. “And tomorrow we start for the 
base position, where it will be possible to 
tell your tale to the council of elders. I 
promise you it will be listened to with 
care.” 

“How far is this home base?” 

“Three days’ journey by horse,” stated 
Constant; then, anticipating Grant’s next 
question, “No, but I shall not tell you 
what direction, or. any more than that. 
Manoel swears you are a spy, and I 
would not dare divulge more than I have 
already told you.” 

April looked up at Grant from her 
position halfway around the fire. “That 
is Manoel’s hastiness! You are no spy— 
truly not?” It was a question, though she 
made it as a statement. 

“Truly not!” asserted Grant. “I did 
not come here to learn things about you. 
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I am no spy.” Not exactly, he thought. 
I didn’t come to spy on you; I came to 
betray you. Cut this out, he said to him- 
self then. You’re too old to get moral 
about things now. You've lied before and 
gotten the sympathy of people who were 
your enemies, and done your share of 
killing. It’s no time to become saintly, 
just because the opposition this time in- 
cludes a girl with brown hair cut like a 
boy’s and a nose that tilts up and eyes that 
light up when she smiles. Don’t forget, 
your duty comes first. So now stand up 
to them and lie like a trooper so that you 
can get next to their leader and blow him 
to hell. 

“In the cities, I work in a place where 
air-machines are assembled, supervising 
the operations,” he went on. 

“You are a chieftain?” said April 
breathlessly. 

“A foreman.” 

“But that is the same as a chieftain, 
surely? You command in the cities, as 
Constant does here? You are a chieftain 
among your people!” 

“Well—you could call it that, per- 
haps.” 

“I knew it!” cried the girl, her eyes 
shining. “I knew it when I saw you ride 
toward me, with your broken arm and 
your manner as if it were nothing. I knew 
then that you were one who gave orders 
in the place from whence you came.” She 
smiled happily at Grant, her features 
softened and made still more lovely by 
the play of the firelight. Unable to meet 
that gaze, Grant looked down into the 
fire. 

It was never so hard to do before, he 
thought, and then raged at himself again. 
He was jerked from his thoughts by a 
heavy hand on his shoulder. — 

“Stand on your feet, city man, when 
your betters approach!” roared an angry 
voice in his ear. He glanced up, startled, 
into Manoel’s fiery, high-strung face, 
twisted now with rage. ‘Rise, lest I take 
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a rope-end to you, dog that you are!” 

“Manoel!” cried the girl sharply. “The 
citizen is injured. Also, he is a chieftain 
in the cities, You have no right to do 
this!” 

“Be quiet!” ordered the boy fiercely. 
He twitched Grant’s shoulder roughly, 
then stepped back a pace. “On your feet, 
spy, lest I take occasion to shoot you like 
the spy you are.” 


RANT was neither a coward nor a 
show-off. He knew perfectly well 
that Manoel was quite capable of 

shooting him in a second’s rage, as he 
threatened; and under any other circum- 
stances he would have done as the boy 
ordered. He had risked his life enough 
times—was risking it on this mission, in 
fact—so that the outward signs of cour 
age meant nothing to him. Now, however, 
he knew that Constant and April were 
waiting for him to prove himself. If he 
backed down, he was sure, he would for- 
feit their trust and comradeship. That 
might prove fatal to his plans. Confident 
that Constant would back him if he needed 
help, he decided to play the game the other 
way. 

“Tf I stand up,” he told the raging 
boy, “it will be but to knock you down.” 
He gathered his feet under him, ready for 
a spring away from the fire if that bee 
came necessary. It was. With a stifled 
curse, Manoel pawed his pistol from its 
holster and let drive at him with a wild 
shot. Grant leaped convulsively, and was 
already back in the shadows when the 
boy pumped another shot at him. He 
hurriedly backed away from the fire, try- 
ing to keep Manoel between himself and 
the flames. 

“Manoel!” barked Constant, “Put up 
your gun! Do you think, perhaps, you 
command here? Put it away, I tell you, or 
you shall answer for your insubordination 
to the Council. No, wait. Give it to me, 
One who fires his weapon needlessly in- 
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side a camp circle is no more to be trusted 
with a gun than a little child. Give it up, 
I say!” 

Grant breathed more easily when he 
saw the headstrong youth finally sur- 
render his weapon to the older man; 
though he knew that Manoel would hate 
him more than ever now. Taking away 
the gun of a plainsman was the worst 
sort of an insult, implying that he was not 
capable of handling it well. 

April’s face was white and strained, and 
he winked at her reassuringly. She gave 
him an uncertain smile. 


Manoel had caught the glances, and 
now his rage boiled over. “You have 
forgotten me, it seems,” he flamed at the 
girl, “in your pleasure at the presence of 
this spy from the cities. Forget you also 
that we are to be wedded at the finish of 
the grazing season? Have you told the 
citizen that your hand and heart are no 
longer yours to bestow at pleasure on any 
wandering no-good who chances by? 
Have you told him you are to be my 
wife?” 

Grant could not believe his ears. April 
engaged? She was to be married? He 
looked sharply at her; and her face told 
him that the statement was true. Very 
carefully, to avoid injuring his bandaged 
arm, he sat down again beside the camp- 
fire while Manoel turned to Constant. 

“Tf you take this spy to the Council, I 
demand to go also!” he declared. “With- 
out a doubt he could escape from you a 
hundred times, or, if he wished, kill you 
at his pleasure and perpetrate outrages 
upon my bespoken. This I will not have. 
I demand to accompany you, to protect 
her from possible harm.” 

She’s more scared of you than of any 
possible outrages, thought Grant, catch- 
ing the pleading look in the girl’s eyes as 
she gazed at her brother. I may be wrong, 
but I don’t think she wants you along, 
Manoel. But he said nothing. For his 


part—he assured himself fiercely —he . 


wanted only to stand before the Council 
and their leader long enough to hurl his 
bomb. But he could have cursed with 
tage when Constant finally nodded. 


“Tt shall be as you say,” he told Manoel 
tonelessly. “Now go.” 


CHAPTER THREE 


When Duty Speaks 


HEY left camp the next morning 
as the stars were paling in the sky. 


The herd guards were just leaving 
for the spot where the cattle had bedded 
down when, after a light breakfast, they 
rode out of camp toward the east. Con- 
stant led the procession; then came April 
and Grant; and Manoel rode in the rear. 
In their saddlebags were dried beef ra- 
tions for three days and grain for the 
horses; and in Constant’s, Grant knew, 
rested also the flame pistol. 

Grant had never before ridden a live 
horse—animals were rare indeed in the 
cities—though he had, of course, had prac- 
tice on the mechanical contrivances used 
to teach riding to the Police Service 
rookies. He found his mechanical train- 
ing of very little use now. His arm made 
him clumsy, and more than once he saved 
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himself a nasty spill only by grabbing 
hard for the saddle horn with his one 
good hand. They kept the horses at a 
shambling, ground-eating trot most of the 
time, with periods of walking every mile 
or so to let them catch their wind. 

They had ridden better than seven 
hours by the time they stopped for food 
at noon, and Grant was so stiff he had to 
be helped from the saddle by Constant. 
April took charge of him while Manoel 
glowered in the background; she forced 
him to eat the dried beef, though he pro- 
tested he was too tired to eat. 

“Eat this now,” she ordered him 
sharply, “unless you wish to fall from 
your horse from faintness before the after- 
noon is half gone.” Finally, Grant did 
eat, though the dried meat tasted like 
parchment to him. 

They rested only half an hour, and then 
were on their way again. Their progress 
across the flat, featureless plain was 
marked only by passing the automatic 
atomic-powered pumping stations which 
supplied water for the grazing herds of 
cattle. Twice during the afternoon they 
passed herds of grazing animals, num- 
bered in the thousands, and once a silvery 
strato-liner glinted like a tiny mirror in 
the sky, miles above them. Manoel 
glanced at it, then turned his head and 
spat. 

By nightfall, Tom Grant was very tired. 
They had ridden until the sun sank below 
the horizon behind them; then, finally, 
Constant called a halt. The horses, nearly 
as weary as Grant, were unsaddled, 
grained, and picketed out where they 
could eat the lush plains grass. The four 
of them sat down, and began to tear 
voraciously at their salty dried beef. 

“You ride hard,” Grant grinned at 
Constant, “Surely at this rate it will 
take us less than three days to reach the 
base.’”’ They had been in the saddle nearly 
fifteen hours. 

Constant’s face was grim. “No, not if 


we keep on at this pace. But if you can 
put us in possession of the secrets of your 
weapon, city man, hard riding is neces- 
sary. Every minute may be precious. 
This weapon might enable us to stand 
against the wrath of your cities.” 

Exactly, thought Grant, and that’s why 
I wouldn’t dream of actually giving it to 
you. You must be an awful fool to think I 
would. 

Aloud he said, “What is the reason for 
this continuous warfare you herders carry 
on? Surely you would be more happy if 
you were peaceful, and perhaps one day 
your ancient privileges would be restored. 
This continual warring leads nowhere.” 

‘Manoel’s face had darkened at the 
words. “Would you like a gun barrel 
laid across your mouth, city man?” he 
asked threateningly. “Watch your 
tongue!” 


“Manoel!” rebuked Constant sharply ; 
then to Grant, “Pay no heed. He is like 
a young bull, bellowing and pawing the 
earth to prove his mightiness. But as to 
your question, We of the plains have 
suffered much from the hatred of your 
city people. We are out in all weather, 
watching your beef animals; and for that 
you allow us to live; yet we receive less 
credits for a day of such hard work than 
do you of the cities for the two hours that 
is your required labor for one day. We 
are forbidden to buy your air-machines, 
or your ground-machines, or your see- 
engines that fit over the eyeball, for our 
old age when our sight grows dim. We 
are forbidden to buy guns, even such as 
those we carry; we must make them 
secretly ourselves, at the cost of many 
weary hours of toil; and, once made, they 
do not shoot true. More than one of our 
people who guard your cattle against the 
animals have died under the fangs of bear 
or cougar because of that undependability 
of the guns. 

“Nor will you of the cities grant us the 
right to have healing men and medicines 
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among us. When one of our number 
falls sick, he must be taken to a hospital 
of the cities to be made well; but cities 
are far apart, and far too often the sick 
man dies on the way, not having had 
proper care in time. My own mother, 
while giving birth to my sister, died in 
that way, from not having one with the 
healing hands at her side to help her 
through the bad time. 

“We of the plains are human, even as 
you are; we live and love, marry and 
die; and we think it wrong that we be 
held in subjection by your people of the 
cities. It is but our rights we struggle 
for; we wish only to change our status 
from slave to free ; from animal to human. 
Is this too much to ask?” 

“There are many ways of looking at 
it,” Grant «admitted. “There is right in 
what you say. But there is right also in 
the arguments of the cities. You have 
gone into the plant-producing stations 
with your men and cut down yields to half. 
Food storage in the cities is nine-tenths 
below normal. You know that your cattle 
alone can prevent starvation this winter ; 
yet you use them for bargaining, for a 
club over our heads, Destroy these cattle, 
and women and children will starve in the 
cities. That is not right. It is not they 
who have held you in subjection.” 

“And it will not be us who starve 
them,” retorted Constant stubbornly. 
“The decision to make war lies in your 
leaders, not ours. We start no wars. 
Only if we are attacked will we destroy 
the cattle.” 


RANT had picked out a flaw in 
G the man’s position. “But how do 

you know but that even now you 
are being attacked in some remote section 
of the country? Perhaps the cities are 
wiping out bands of you on the east coast 
at this very instant. It would take a horse- 
man many days to let you know if there 
were such an attack,” 


“You are wrong. The cities have held us 
in contempt so long that they have not 
watched us as closely as they might. Our 
children are forbidden your schools, but 
here and there knowledge of reading and 
writing. has persisted. And among old 
volumes sometimes a discovery is made 
which can be put to the use of the men of 
the plains. Such a one was the machine 
that talks through the air.” 

“A radio?” cried Grant. “But you 
have no facilities for manufacturing tubes, 
winding transformers and chokes, making 
accurate condensers. Surely radio is an 
impossibility for you!” 

Constant smiled. “Not at all. We use 
none of your complicated apparatus, but 
it works, nevertheless. Two coils are 
wound, with a buzzer and spark gap; one 
we connect to a raised wire and the other 
to a ground connection. When a simple 
battery is connected it sends out sounds 
that cannot be heard with the ears. But 
the sounds are audible to a black rock that 
comes from the ground in Pennsylvania 
and burns when put in a fire. With this 
we can relay messages from one point to 
another with a great deal of rapidity. It is 
as simple as that.” 

A spark-gap transmitter and crystal 
recetver! marvelled Grant. So that’s how 
they've been communicating with each 
other! No wonder the whole continent 
can act as a unit! It was the same outfit 
that Marconi had used when he discov- 
ered radio communication, in the dim 
last years of the nineteenth century. He’d 
read somewhere about the mineral they 
were using for the crystal—coal, he be- 
lieved it was called. It came from the 
carbonization of primeval forests, and had 
been used rather extensively once for 
heating. There had been great deposits of 
it in North America at one time. 

The herders must have been using the 
long waves above 100 meters for their 
work, since otherwise they’d have been 
overheard; these long waves were the 
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“hash” frequencies nowadays; every ma- 
chine that produced static was tuned to 
those wavelengths, and, in the cities, 
‘you could hear nothing except frying, 
crackling, squealing noises on them. With 
their insensitive detectors, that wouldn’t 
bother the herdsmen; he supposed that 
their own transmitters had a top range of 
less than five or six hundred miles. That 
would be good enough for their purposes, 
though ; and be immeasurably superior to 
any other form of communication they 
had. 

Theyre more resourceful than I 
imagined, he thought, and felt a sudden 
surge of amused sympathy for these un- 
conquerable ones, pitting the strength of 
their ten million people against the armed 
might of a thousand times their number ; 
pitting their paltry improvised weapons 
against the machinery of a government 
that had stood for more than five hundred 
years. 

“You know, Constant,” he said with a 
grin, “I almost hope you win. Lord 
knows you deserve it!” 

“Aye, that we do,” replied Constant 
gloomily. There was silence for a time. 
Night had fallen while they were talking 
and the stars had appeared, one by one, 
in the vast black bowl of the sky above 
them. They were sitting in the dark, 
since there was no wood for a fire. A 
gentle breeze from the west was stirring 
the tall grass and making it whisper about 
them. Off where the horses had been 
picketed, they could hear them gently 
munching as they grazed, and now and 
then a snort, or the stamp of a hoof. The 
night seemed to be holding its breath. 


OM GRANT was conscious of the 

great weariness in his bones. “I 

think I’d like to roll in,” he re- 

marked. “Constant, would you help me 

get my blankets straightened out? I’m 
not much good with only one arm.” 

“No, let me!” cried April. She sprang 


to her feet as Tom started to push him- 
self erect, and steadied him as he rose. 
He felt a thrill like an electric current as 
her hands touched his arm. Awkwardly, 
in the scented darkness, he reached for one 
of her hands and clasped it. She did not 
draw it away. 

Don’t you know any better? his mind 
said abruptly. Women are bad medicine 
on a job like this. He dropped his hand 
from hers, and followed the girl, barely 
visible in the glimmering starlight, as 
she moved to the spot where the saddles 
and blanket rolls had been dumped on the 
ground. 

“Where will you sleep?” she asked him 
over her shoulder. 

“Tt makes no difference,” he said 
gruffly. 

The girl carried one of the rolls a few 
steps away, then, kneeling, began to 
straighten it out. Tom came up close 
behind her, his heart suddenly beginning 
to throb heavily. She’s such a tiny little 
thing! he thought. Her movements were 
quick and sure as she untied the roll and 
spread the blankets, with the poncho 
under them. Tom’s throat thickened as 
he looked down at the absurd smallness 
of her. 

The blankets were all in place and in a 
moment, he knew, she would go back to 
the others. Before she could rise, Grant 
dropped to his knees behind her, his heart 
pounding madly now. He encircled her 
slim body with his arm, and drew her 
back tight against his noisy heart. She 
gasped softly, then struggled a little, 
wildly, in the confining circle of his arm. 
He could feel her trembling. 

“No, please,” she whispered breath- 
lessly. “Please, please, no.” 

Tom’s mouth was against her short, 
boyish hair. “Do not fear,” he mur- 


-mured against her ear. “I would not 


hurt thee.” His lips slid down her hair to 
the nape of her neck, and he pressed them 
there, holding her tight against him as 
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she trembled. He slipped his lips around 
the curve of her throat. The girl no 
longer struggled. Now she lay quiet as an 
imprisoned wild bird, breathing in shal- 
low, frightened gasps. 

“April, April,” murmured Tom. He 
pressed his lips against her soft, throbbing 
throat again, then turned her about so 
that, kneeling, she faced him. His lips 
pressed against her forehead, her eyes. 
Then suddenly her mouth was under his, 
soft and warm and yielding, and he could 
feel her heartbeat quick on his heart. 

Her arms were pressed tight about his 
neck, and she murmured, “Tom! Tom! 
Oh, Tommy!” 

Then she stirred in his arms and whis- 
pered, “I must go. Do not hold any 
longer. No, hold me forever. But I must 
go. Good-by.” She was out of his arms, 
then, and all that had happened might 
have been a dream save for the warmth 
and peace in his heart. 

As from far off, he heard Manoel growl, 
“Tt takes you an ungodly time to unroll 
blankets, girl,” and April’s uncertain, 
trembling laugh that held all the love and 
joy of her brimming heart. 

Constant knows now, I’ll bet, he 
thought. That laugh must have told him. 
With that in his mind, he drifted off to 


sleep. 


E jerked into wakefulness with 
H Manoel’s rough hand on his shoul- 
der. He had slept the deep, 
dreamless slumber of a strong man tired 
by a long day’s work. He awoke re- 
freshed, ready for the new day. The sun 
was already partly above the horizon; 
they were late with this morning’s start. 
As they forced down their morning’s 
dried food and washed it down with long 
drinks from the canteens, Grant stole a 
glance at April. Her radiant face and her 
eyes, brimful of a strange new tender- 
ness, made him feel vaguely unhappy. 
I’ve let. her tn for something, too, he 


thought, and wondered how her face, so 
pitifully happy now, would look after he 
hurled his bomb as the leader of her 
people. 

Manoel and Constant had brought in 
the horses and saddled them, and now the 
little party mounted and rode off. The 
land was no longer quite so featureless. 
Still covered with the long plains grass, 
it had become gently rolling. Now and 
then they skirted a gulch or even minia- 
ture valleys. I wish I could see into to- 
morrow, thought Grant. I wish I knew 
just what happens when I throw that 
bomb. He had few doubts, however, as 
to the final outcome. 

The minute I get face to face with this 
Sanjurto, he thought, I’ve got to toss 
that bomb. Carter had emphasized that. 
“Kill him the first chance you get,” he’d 
said. “It’s got to be done. If it can’t be 
done without endangering your own life, 
well, do it anyway. Don’t take a chance 
that a safer opportunity will come up.” 
Grant had not questioned his orders. He 
was not the kind who ever did that; he 
listened to what he was told, and then 
went out and did it as well as he was able, 
without worrying about consequences. 

A vague excitement rose in him as he 
thought of how it would be. Before he 
was presented to their leader, he would 
undoubtedly be searched. Perhaps they 
would strip him and substitute other 
clothing. But they would not think of 
taking off his wristlet. It was too close an 
imitation for them to suspect that it was 
not a genuine identification wristlet. They 
knew that the alloys composing these 
wristlets were too tough to cut or file. 
They would not pay any attention to it. 
He would be in the presence of king and 
council, and he would start to speak to 
them of the flame pistol. 

“It projects a conducting ray, along 
which the electricity stored in the gun 
travels until it strikes the aimed-at ob- 
ject,” he would say. He would start to 
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explain how the effect of the gun was 
accomplished; but his right hand would 
be toying with the bracelet on his left 
wrist, and suddenly he would have the 
bracelet in his hand. If he were close to 
the others—say twenty-five feet—he 
would hold the bomb until it went off. If 
he were farther away, he would toss 
it high in the air, so that by the time it 
fell, it would be nearly ready to explode. 
It would fall near the leader. There 
would not be time for anyone to reach 
it and toss it away. He was not quite 
trustful of Carter’s easy statement that 
it would kill any man within a hundred 
feet. They had not tried it on men, sure- 
ly. On mice, perhaps, or rabbits, or even 
monkeys; but not on men. At a hundred 
feet it might kill and it might not. He 
would not trust it that far. The bomb 
would be close to the leader when it 
went off. 

After that, things would probably not 
go so well with him. There was the 
probability of being himself killed by the 
explosion. He would be close to these 
men, talking to them, explaining the flame 
pistol. Even if Carter’s figures were far 
wrong, the bomb should be fatal at twen- 
ty-five feet. Perhaps I could turn and 
run after hurling it, he thought. Five 
seconds, Carter had said. Perhaps a sec- 
ond for hurling the bomb; another for 
turning and beginning to run. If there 
aren’t guards there to stop me, he thought. 
Three seconds left. How far can a man 
run in three seconds, from a standing 
start? Fifteen feet, possibly twenty? Fig- 
ure twenty-five feet from the explosion 
for a start; maybe forty or forty-five feet 
distant after running. Not enough. Al- 
though he discounted Carter’s 100-foot 
fatal radius when figuring death for an 
enemy, he knew that he could not count 
on remaining alive unless he was beyond 
that range. Possibly much beyond. Car- 
ter might have been conservative in esti- 
mating the range. Perhaps he could 
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seize a gun from a guard and shoot the 
man with that. No go, he thought. Car- 
ter had said that successful culmination 
of the project was essential. His life was 
a minor matter. 

“Without Sanjurto,” Carter had said, 
“this rebellion will collapse. No other 
man has the authority or the nerve to 
order the herdsmen to kill those cattle.” 
He could not be certain of killing the 
man by such a haphazard chance. [¢ will 
have to be both of us, he thought, and 
a chilly grimness settled about his heart. 


PRIL suddenly spurred alongside 
of him. “The look you carry on 
your face!” she cried happily to 
him. “Has your breakfast disagreed with 
you?” She was suddenly more serious. 
“Or are you angry with me for last 
night, and I bespoken to another?” 
“No, April,” Grant replied, feeling a 
sudden surge of protective tenderness 
for this lovely child, so boyish-looking 
with her riding trousers and short hair- 
cut, so utterly feminine in the remem- 
brance of last night, that lighted her eyes 
and softened her mouth. “No; you know 
I could nevermore be angry with you.” 
“Tt was not my doing,” she said, very 
low, looking straight at her horse’s ears. 
“His family is very important, as is mine, 
and our parents made all the arrange- 
ments. It had not to do with me. And 
it is really for this reason that Constant 
was put in charge of the herding party 
and I was sent to cook for him: that, like 
all engaged couples, we are sent with 
with the same herding party to be to- 
gether if we wish it. But I want thee 
to know—” She was suddenly fierce— 
“that thou art the first I have ever kissed. 
With thee it was different. But with 
Manoel or any other I would have fought 
like a she-panther with cubs before he 
lay his hands on me. Thou art the first. 
Thou art the only.” 
“But Manoel?” questioned Grant with 
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a half smile. “He has kissed you, surely? 
Your betrothed?” 

“Ah, but his fancy does not run to 
kisses. He frightens me. He has wish 
only to hurt, like a little boy pulling flies 
to pieces. I am very much afraid of him.” 

“And I also? I also frightened you? 
For last night I felt you tremble as a wild 
bird trembles when held tightly between 
two hands. Was it, then, that you were 
frightened of me also?” 

“No, not frightened. Not of you. But 
of the strangeness, and not knowing what 
was to come. And also of myself, of the 
feeling within myself, for I loved you so 
much that I thought I should die when 
your arm held me close at last. It was for 
this I trembled, and not for fear of you. 
I am yours, now and forevermore.” 

“No, girl, do not speak like that,” 
Grant ordered gruffly. He was deeply 
upset by the girl’s reaction. He suddenly 
felt profanely critical of his own thought- 
less actions, starting something which was 
not to be stopped. “You must not let your 
feelings run away from you, for tomorrow 
I see your Council, and after that I— 
must leave.” 

“No!” cried April, her eyes tragic. 
“No! You must stay here, and become 
one of us! You can meet Manoel in 
physical combat, to take away his right 
to me, and we will have a home and 
children here. You will become a great 
chief among us, and I will serve you until 
the end of our days. You must not go!” 

“I am sorry,” said Grant. “I must. I 
am of the cities, and I must obey the 
orders they give me. My duty tells me 
that I must leave after standing before 
your elders, and my duty comes first. Do 
not think that I would not rather have 
it the other way.” 

“Your duty calls thee from the plains?” 

“Tt does.” 

“Then I go with thee.” 

“That is impossible. It is a journey 
on which I cannot take you.” 


“Where thou goest, there also can I 
go.” 

“Your people are here. You would not 
wish to leave them.” 

“My people are thy people. What mat- 
ter the whole world if I have not thee?” 

“No, listen. You must not question 
what I say, or talk further about it. You 
must only trust me, that I know what I 
am saying. You must not try to follow 
me. You must understand that I love 
you above all things, and that is why 
I am saying this. You cannot understand 
now what I am saying, but tomorrow it 
will be clear to you, and you must remem- 
ber that you are not to try to follow me. 
Can you remember this?” 

“No, no. I cannot let thee go away from 
me like this. For the sky would blacken 
and all life would not be worth living.” 

“Tomorrow you will understand why 
we cannot longer be together, and you 
will understand why, loving you above all 
things, I do not want you to follow me. 
Until then, you must trust in me.” 

The girl started to protest again, then, 
seeing the stony decision in Grant’s face, 
choked back her words. Turning away her 
head, she pulled in her horse and dropped 
back behind him again. 

They rode in silence the rest of the day. 


aE HE ground had changed still more 


by the time the sun had once more 

sunk below the horizon, and Con- 
stant called a halt in the thickening gloom. 
They had come to the beginning of a suc- 
cession of tiny foothills which, Grant be- 
lieved, ran on into the higher hills border- 
ing the Mississippi Valley. Unless the 
headquarters of the herdsmen was on the 
other side of the river—which he doubted, 
knowing the perfect protection and camou- 
flage afforded by the wooded hills—the 
base camp must be very near. It was 
probably not less than two or three 
hours’ riding, however, or Constant would 
have pushed on to reach it that same night, 
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There were thickets of scrub oak and 
jackpine among the gentle hills they were 
on, and they could have had a fire if they 
wished; but they made a cold camp. 
Without talking, the four chewed down 
their leathery dried beef and turned to 
their blanket rolls. 

“T will unroll yours,” April told Grant 
almost pleadingly. 

“No, I will do it,”” Manoel cried. He 
had sprung to his feet when April spoke, 
and now stood glaring down at her and 
Grant. “Come, man of the cities.” He 
turned to Grant’s bed roll, and, carrying 
it a little way, flung it down and spread 
out the blankets carelessly. ‘Does that 
suit your taste?” 

“Well enough,” Grant replied indiffer- 
ently. So Manoel knows too, he thought 
to himself. It probably shows up like a 
torch in her face. But it’s no matter, he 
added in his thoughts. This is the best 
way. Already tonight she will have begun 
to forget me. Perhaps, when it’s all over 
tomorrow, I will seem a little bit unreal 
to her. 

Awkwardly, with his one good hand, he 
pulled the blankets into place a little 
better, then sat down to unlace his boots. 
It was pitch-dark now, and he undressed 
hurriedly and slipped between the blan- 
kets. The cold metal of the wristband 
touched his naked thigh, and a quickly- 
repressed shudder ran through him. One 
more night, he thought. Tomorrow I’ll 
have to use that bracelet. With that, he 
slept. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


Death But No Retreat 


r | ‘\ HE morning was clear and bright, 
and Grant breathed deeply, savor- 
ing the fragrance of being alive. In 

a couple of hours, he knew, he would hurl 

his bomb, and in all probability, die with 


the man he had come to kill. Ait least I’ve 


picked a beautiful day to die on, he 
thought, as he crammed down a mouthful 
of the dried meat he had come to hate. 
April’s face, when he glanced at her, was 
pinched and set, with eyes that avoided 
his, 

When, at last, they were mounted and 
on their way again, through the rising, 
more heavily wooded foothills, he spurred 
up beside Constant. “How far to go?” he 
asked. 

“Three hours riding,” Constant re- 
plied. “It is slow going from here on, 
mostly uphill. Are you impatient?” 

“No,” answered Grant, “never im- 
patient. But are you sure I will be given 
a hearing? Will your leader be sure to 
listen ?” 

“He will listen,” said Constant. ‘Your 
explanation of the gun will get full atten- 
tion. My father is a leader here in the 
central headquarters, and I can promise 
that he will listen; and the council also.” 

“A leader?” For the first time Grant 
was aware that he did not know the sur- 
name of Constant and April. “A leader! 
Surely not—not Sanjurto!” 

“No,” said Constant, laughing, “you 
have Manoel’s name mixed with my 
father. My father’s name is the same as 
mine — Constant Worthington. It is 
Manoel’s father who is the chief.” 

Grant breathed more freely. “But your 
father—will he wish to be there also when 
I explain the intricacies of the flame- 
pistol?” 

“It would not be at all strange. For 
he is interested in such things, being him- 
self one who can understand the speech 
of printed matter, and having long dab- 
bled in those scientific marvels which 
those books still possessed by my people 
tell of. There can be no doubt that he 
will wish to be on hand when your ex- 
planation is made.” 

“No, he must not!” cried Grant; then, 
at Constant’s questioning glance, “It 
would be bad—very bad.” April had been 
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hurt enough, he thought, without killing 
her father on this mission, unnecessarily. 
Though, if there’s no other way, he 
thought, I’ll not hesitate to kill him as 
well as Sanjurto. 

His orders and his duty were plain. If 
April’s father stood in the way of their 
operation, it was too bad, but inevitable. 
He was working for more than himself, 
and softness could not be allowed to sway 
him. It might be possible to keep Worth- 
ington out of this, however—if he could 
think of some reason for keeping him 
away from the final act of his own drama. 
I'll have to try, he thought. 

“Look, Constant. Your father must not 
attend this gathering when I explain the 
weapon. It would mean bad luck for all 
of us.” 

“Bad luck?” repeated Constant. “How 
is this?” 

Grant thought he had the right tack 
now. The plainsmen were superstitious 
and credulous as a group, he knew. A 
play on “luck” might turn the trick. 

“Your sister is affianced to the Manoel 
who rides behind us?” he began cau- 
tiously. 

“Yes; that she is.” 

“To me she has confided that she has 
no love for this one, and would only that 
she were free of him.” 

“That is evident; but where lies the 
connection ?” 

“T would speak to your father,” Grant 
said boldly, “and tell him of these things. 
Tell me, does he not love your sister very 
much? It is good. He will, then, see the 
wisdom in my request to end this unhappy 
engagement and leave your sister free to 
choose he who pleases her.” 

“But that is impossible. Our family 
and the family of Manoel are both im- 
portant ones, and it is necessary that they 
be joined by marriage. This is a cus- 
tomary thing, and cannot lightly be 
changed.” 

“Nevertheless,” said ‘Grant, “I would 


talk to him. I would tell him these things.” 

Constant shrugged his shoulders. “It is 
useless. But talk to him if you wish. It is 
naught to me.” 

“But it is. For with such a talk in 
mind, it would be bad luck indeed to have 
my first words to him deal with deadly 
weapons and methods of warfare. We of 
the cities would call this a bad omen. 
Therefore you must explain all this to 
him, and see that he is not present when 
I explain the flame-pistol. Afterwards, 
I will have my talk with him, and then, if 
he wishes, again explain the working of 
the weapon. But I would have him absent 
from the first explanation. And your sister 
also. You must keep her, too, away from 
this talk. Will you do this for me?” 

“If it is your wish,” replied Constant 
carelessly. 

“You understand its importance to me, 
that these two are absent from the meet- 
ing?” 

“T understand. I will not fail you.” 

With that, Grant was satisfied. I can 
depend on him, he thought, he’s constant 
as the North Star. April and her father 
will be safe when the bomb goes off. He 
let his horse drop back again, and rode 
alone. 


HEY had entered higher hills by 
now, and the oak and pine had 


thickened until they rode in a con- 
tinuous forest. The horses had hard going 
of it, stumbling over fallen branches, slid- 
ing helplessly on last fall’s dead leaves, 
refusing to take the slope and having to 
be whipped up the hill to make them move 
at all. When, at last, Constant descended 
from his mount and began to lead it, 
Grant was sure that the headquarters 
camp was near. 

Leading their horses they pressed up 
the last few feet of a steep sumac-choked 
hillside and around a mighty rock that 
stood like a sentinel. A sentinel was ac- 
tually posted there, and he challenged 
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them. After that they pushed on over the 
brow of the hill and around another rock. 
Then, suddenly, they were there. The 
headquarters was located in a Stone Age 
warren of caves and corridors cut into 
the face of a limestone cliff. 

It was an arresting sight. Before them 
was a flat table of rock, its outer edge 
hanging over sheer nothingness for five 
hundred feet. Below, there was the green 
of the oaks and pines, stretching out 
across a broad valley; and, miles away 
across the lowlands, water glinted silvery 
in the sunlight—the Mississippi. 

Some hundred feet from the outer edge, 
the table ended against the bluff in a sheer 
rock wall, towering up for more than fifty 
feet. Into the face of it were cut the caves 
—many, many caves. The table extended 
away from them along the hillside nearly 
a thousand feet before it faded, again, into 
the slope. There must have been thou- 
sands of people living there—the Council, 
probably, and their families; couriers, 
operators of their crude radios, and other 
helpers. 

Tom Grant was a little taken aback by 
the extent of the thing. Here was no 
headquarters for a paltry rebellion of a 
few half-wild cattle guards. Here was a 
carefully planned central organization—to 
control and command all the herdsmen in 
the country. It was the core and the start 
of a civilization—a brave, outclassed little 
civilization, doomed from its start. Tom 
Grant almost sighed. 

Constant had found a groom to take 
the horses, and now April left them, walk- 
ing across the rock ledge to one of the 
cave entrances, 

“It is where my father lives,” explained 
Constant, seeing Grant looking after her. 

It’s the last time I’ll ever see her, Grant 
thought wistfully. Then, shaking his head, 
he turned and followed Constant, who led 
him across the ledge, blackened with the 
mark of innumerable camp fires, toward 
the middle of its length where stood a 
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rude rock throne and three tiers of stone 
seats. Manoel also turned to one of the 
cave entrances and vanished. 

There had been no one on the flat before 
the cave mouths when the four of them 
had arrived. But now, as he followed 
Constant past the rows of black entrances, 
people began to appear. A buzz of interest 
had run through the camp as if by magic. 
Grant knew that he was set off from the 
others in the camp by the city garb he 
wore—skin-tight flex garments covered 
by an upper tunic and a pair of shorts— 
and the people were no doubt wondering 
what was in the wind. Constant left him 
standing before the rough-hewn throne. 

“T will assemble the Council,” he said. 


last the stone benches were filled with 

tall old men, their faces hawklike 
still, though their hair had turned to 
white. The throne was still unoccupied. 
Grant touched the metal band on his 
wrist. As soon as Sanjurto gets to that 
chair— 

Even as the thought went through his 
mind, a man who was unquestionably the 
leader emerged from a cave mouth a little 
way from the council benches. Grant 
knew him instantly. He looked so exactly 
like Manoel, thirty years older but no less 
imperious or heedless, with his deep-set, 
fiery eyes, his flaring nostrils, his haughty 
bearing. Behind him from the cave mouth 
walked Manoel himself. 

Now’s the time, thought Grant, as soon 
as he gets closer. He pressed the raised 
boss on the bracelet slowly, three times. 
It opened in his hand. Once more, he 
thought, his finger on the boss; then, 
glancing at the cave mouth, he caught his 
breath. Behind Manoel, from the cavern’s 
mouth, had come Constant and a strange, 
older man, strangely like him, and finally, 
April herself. He cursed. Constant had 
brought April and their father. 


(Continued on page 130) 
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mind-power, when awakened, can 
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longing of youth, to success in 
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(Continued from page 128) 

Constant, you fool! he cried in his mind. 
Didn’t I tell you not to bring them? Take 
them back! Take them back! But the 
little group continued to approach behind 
Manoel and his father, and slowly, with a 
sense of finality, Grant clicked the brace- 
let closed again. 

I’m not supposed to wait, he thought. 
I’m supposed to do it right away. I 
wouldn’t wait for myself; but for April I 
will. Orders or no orders. I won't kill 
her. I won’t! His right hand dropped 
from the bracelet, and he allowed his left 
arm, bulky with its bandages, to sag back 
to his side. I won’t do it till she goes, he 
thought. 

Manoel was addressing the council, and 
now Grant began to listen to what he was 
saying. “—was a mistake to bring him 
here. He is a spy! I tell you as one who 
knows, his intention is to gain information 
for the cities. When he leaves, the fight- 
ing-machines will come and there will be 
nothing left of us. I say, kill him at once! 
He is dangerous. Delay, and he may con- 
vince you with his silvery tongue, as he 
has convinced the son of your vice-leader, 
and his daughter! This man is dan- 
gerous!” 

Sanjurto leaned forward in his rock 
throne. “Is this true, city man? Are 
you a spy?” 

“If it please you,” answered Grant 
lazily. He felt, suddenly, the complete in- 
evitability of what was about to occur, and 
he made no more attempt to struggle 
against it. “If it please you to think so, 
then I am a spy.” 

“The man has confessed,” shouted 
Manoel. “He is a spy. There is no ques- 
tion. Only one thing can be done. Guards! 
Take this man and shoot him!” 

“No!” shouted Constant wildly, point- 
ing at the flame pistol, which his father 
had been holding in his hand. “No! He 
has promised to tell us of the insides of 
this weapon. He can be no spy, if he will 


do that! To shoot him would be to lose 


a perfect opportunity to learn how it 
works! Let us listen to him!” 

“Let his hands close on that pistol and 
none of us shall see another dawn,”’ cried 
Manoel. “Except you, perhaps, and your 
sister, and your father.”’ He turned to the 
Council. ““He is one who can make much 
trouble. If we allow him to do so, it will 
be upon our own heads! Kill him now!” 

April was beside him, suddenly, straight 
and proud and defiant. “If he dies, then 
I die with him! He is no spy, but a brave 
man such as belongs beside us in our fight 
against oppression! And I love him—very 
deeply. So, when you go to shoot him, 
I wilt be there also!” 

Then, low, she spoke to Grant. ‘We 
knew Manoel would try to do this, out of 
hatred and spite, and so we came. Con- 
stant said you did not wish me here, but 
if there is death to be faced, then I must 
face it with you.” 

Grant’s throat was tight. He could 
manage no words, but he squeezed the 
arm of the girl soundlessly. Her father, 
he saw, had come before the tiers of ' 
benches that held the council, and began 
to speak. ‘“‘The least we can do is listen 


‘to this man. He cannot kill us while stand- 


ing there. It would be foolish indeed to 
kill one who might give us the key to 
victory in our fight for liberty.” 

Grant was very quiet as he turned to 
the Council. “I can tell you the inner 
mechanism of the pistol your vice-leader 
holds, and that without having it near me, 
so there is no danger to you. I can tell you 
other things, too, that you did not dream 
of: How to build machines that fly and 
machines that run on the ground; the how 
and wherefore of radio sets that will span 
the entire continent without re-broadcast ; 
the manner of taking atomic engines from 
your automatic pumps that bring up water 
for your cattle, and make of them war en- 
gives that will melt the walls of the cities 

(Continued on page 132) 
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(Continued from page 130) 

that enslave you, like they were butter.” 

“T can tell you all these things and make 
it possible for you to win your rights, and 
after that you can shoot me if you will. 
It does not matter. But if Constant and 
his father and his sister leave me, I will 
tell you of all these things. There are 
reasons why I do not wish them to hear 
me speak in this fashion now. Your guards 
can point guns at me all the time, and 
shoot me if they wish; but I will talk to 
you of the things I have mentioned, if you 
will but listen. But these three must go.” 

The Council was listening intently. 


God, tf I can only get them far enough 
away, so they won't be hurt when it goes 
off! “Constant, take your father and sister 
and go away. Go to your own cave. Later, 
perhaps, I will see you.” 


He turned to April, pushed her away. 
“Go. Do not sorrow, but remember that 
I loved you above all save my duty. Go! 
Go quickly!” Uncertainly, the girl started 
away, then paused and looked back at him, 
indecision written plainly on her face. 
“Go!” he shouted. “You must obey me! 
Go now, and do not look back again!” 
Againhe felt for the raised boss on his 
metal bracelet. In the background, a 
rocket exhaust thundered through the sky. 

Constant murmured in his father’s ear, 
and the older man nodded. April came 
to them and the three began to walk away, 
slowly enough to madden him. J am about 
to die, he thought as his fingers on the 
cold bracelet waited only for the three to 
get safely away. 


HE muted thunder of a rocket 
plane had been in the back of his 
head for a long time; and now, 
suddenly, it seemed to be roaring louder. 
Instinctively, Tom Grant glanced into the 
sky. He saw the plane high up, nearly 
overhead, silvered with the sunlight. Even 
(Continued on page 134) 
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as his eyes found it, it turned on its nose 
and began a long straight dive for the 
rock where they stood. Its rockets ham- 
mered louder and louder ; and then Grant 
saw from its nose the long fiery pencil of 
a flame beam. There was a roar as the 
mighty force struck the rock and ate its 
way down into the heart of the hill. 

They couldn’t wait, thought Grant bit- 
terly. Another five minutes and the leader 
would have been dead; but they couldn’t 
depend on me. His head jerked up sud- 
denly at a piercing scream from April, and 
what he saw stopped his heart. The first 
flame ray had struck far out at the edge 
of the cliff; but the second had landed 
farther in. Beside the gaping crater, lay 
April, face down on the rock; and crawl- 
ing grimly toward her, with one leg 
burned to a crisp, was her father. Of 
Constant there was not a trace. 

Grant was suddenly running toward 
that pitiful tableau, his throat dry. The 
rocket thunder muted, then roared upward 
to crescendo as the craft turned and 
started back again. He heard Sanjurto 
screaming orders. 


Grant knelt by the pitifully limp form 
that was the girl he loved, and seizing her 
with his good arm, lifted her up and rested 
her back against his knees. Her eyes were 
closed. Feverishly, he felt for her pulse, 
found it—a frail thread of life. 


The flame ray crashed again behind 
him, and once more. Grant held the girl 
closer and leaned over her as if to shield 
her; then he glanced up at the plane. It 
was climbing into position once more, to 
start another long screaming dive. On the 
flat rock table those who were not lying 
very quiet were screaming and crowding 
into the nearest cave mouths. Sanjurto, 
he saw, was lying limp and twisted across 
one arm of his throne. The plane turned 
on its nose again. Grant tightened his lips, 

(Continued on page 136) 
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(Continued from page 134) 

‘Give me that flame-pistol!’’ he roared 
at Worthington. Gently lowering the un- 
conscious girl to the rock, he stood up. 
flicking the knob to the smallest aperture, 
super-ray. The gun could stand very little 
of that, but it was death to whatever it 
touched. He stood up and watched the 
plane scream downward. It was concen- 
trating on the table-rock about the throne. 
The ray crashed downwards, crashed 
again, and again, and again. Then the 
ship was climbing into position once more. 

All the people still in the open were 
very quiet now. The three of them were 
the only living beings left in sight, and 
Tom knew that the next attack would 
surely blast all of them out of existence, 
then begin to bombard the hillside where 
the caves were hidden. He was standing, 
tall and proud, not sure that he could do 
what he wanted, not sure the gun would 
hold together without exploding. But as 
the ship reached the top of its climb, he 
knew, it would be going slower than usual, 
He had to hit it then. He lifted his gun 
and brought it to bear. The ship slowed 
as it swung over on its nose once more. A 
pencil of flame lashed out from his gun. 


With a blue, flaming roar, the port 
rocket-tubes exploded. 

The ship was blown over on its back, 
and, from there, it commenced a slow, 
crippled drift toward the west. He had 
done what he intended, struck the rocket 
tubes and fused their ends. 

Dropping the pistol, he bent again to 
the unconscious girl. His eyes touched 
on her father. The flaming ray had 
touched close enough to burn his right leg 
into a charred cinder. Now his eyes, 
clouded with pain, looked up at Grant be- 
seechingly. “I’ll fetch someone to take 
care of you,” promised Grant. 

“Wait,” the old man whispered. “Lis- 
ten to me. Did you mean what you said 
about showing us machines that would 


THE HUNTED ONES 





make it possible for us to win what we 
want ?” 


RANT looked at the charred bodies 
(S heaped about the throne. “It looks 

as though your rébellion is dead 
before it begins. Machines can do no good 
now.” 

“But they can!” whispered Worthing- 
ton with an effort. “The order to kill the 
cattle has gone out—over the machine 
that talks through the air. Sanjurto or- 
dered it after the first dive of the plane. 
T heard him. Even now they are killing 
cattle, all over the country. Probably 
other planes are attacking, from one ocean 
to another. This must be the signal for 
the start of an attempt to kill us all. But 
our men will hide among the cattle and 
when the planes are gone, the cattle die. 
The cities will starve this winter. But 
they will have revenge on us of the plains. 
Their fighting machines will hunt us 
down.” He stopped and wet his lips. 


“Constant told me of what you wished 
to say about April and yourself. Sanjurto 
is dead now, as is Manoel, and so there 
can be no objection. But I want you to 
know that if it was what April wanted, 
I would have given my permission at any 
rate. Now my people need a leader who 
can tell us what to do, one who can show 
us how to build machines to make us the 
equal of those who fight from the cities, 
one who can tell us where to hide until 
we are ready to meet the city people on 
their own footing. The leader we need is 
one who has the brain of the city man and 
the spirit of the plainsman. I—I know of 
only one such. Take my daughter, man 
of the cities. Take also my people. Guide 
them through this dark time that is 
ahead. Show them the road. Tell them 
ahead. Tell them how to fight. There will 
be grumbling, but no disobeying. There 
will be death, but no retreat. In the end 
there must be victory.’’* 

Grant glanced down at the limp girl at 
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his feet ; he glanced up to where Sanjurto 
was crumpled across his throne. His mis- 
sion was completed now. The leader of 
these people was dead, and still the revolt 
flared. It had not been his doing. Had 
they trusted in him, the leader of their 
enemies would have been killed and the 
cattle would have continued to live. But 
those who led the cities would not depend 
on him; and now nothing he could do 
would stop the war that had already 
begun. 

“T promise,” said Grant, his voice near- 
ly as hoarse as that of the man beside him. 

Getting to his feet, he walked to the 
edge of the cliff, pressing the raised boss 
of his bracelet as he went. Taking it in his 
hand, he flung it far, far down the side of 
the cliff. Suddenly there was a huge, 
rolling explosion. A hawk who soared 
alongside the hill folded his wings and 
dropped like a rock. Tom went back to 
Worthington and April. The man, he 
saw, lay limp and lifeless now. The girl’s 
eyes were open. 

“Tom?” she said uncertainly. 

Stopping, Tom put the girl’s arms 
about his neck and, with his right arm 
béneath her knees, lifted her off the 
ground, her lightness lying fragile and 
precious on his breast. ‘““‘We go now to 
find a cave for ourselves,” he said, his 
cheek against her short hair. “Do you 
know one which is empty?” 

“Then thou leavest not? I am to be 
with thee forever and ever?” 

“Forever and ever.” 

“And thy duty? For that, thou told me, 
alone was more important.” 

He said, “The old allegiance which gave 
rise to that duty is no more. I have in 
its place a new allegiance, and a new duty. 
Nor will we ever part. For my new duty 
and thee and thy people are one. Always, 
from now henceforth, they are the same, 
And that duty says to me that I must 
remain here forever.” 
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(Continued from page 75) 
times when there is no sizable number of 
Futurians in the same place at the same 
time. ... A formal meeting of the So- 
ciety can be called when at least seven 
Futurians are present, who shall include 
at least four members of the Executive 
Committee. Such a formal meeting will 
consider any valid business of the Society 
as a whole and make decisions which may 
not be counteracted save by ancther meet- 
ing. The formal governing body of the 
Society, which alone may speak in the 
name of the Society in outside affairs, 
shall be the Executive Committee.” ... 
Columbia Camp members Joseph Gilbert 
and Harry Jenkins are trying to crash the 
stf pulps. Gilbert has already broken the 
ice ; look for a yarn called “The Man who 
Knew: Roger Stanley” in Astonishing 
Stories... . The Futurian Society of 
Sydney manages to keep going despite the 
official ban upon stf magazines there. 
Single copies of stf pulps may be received, 
however. Two Science Fiction Confer- 
ences have been held in Sydney, although 
plans for an all-Australia fan convention 
have fallen through so far. But they’re 
still trying! ... A recent occurrence in 
Australia should serve as a warning to 
American fans writing fan-friends abroad. 
It seems that a certain Australian fan re- 
ceived a curt official notice one morning 
to report to such and such officer of the 
Military Intelligence. After going 
through various sinister-looking rooms 
and much waiting he was finally ques- 
tioned by the officer concerning a letter 
sent to him from America, which had 
been held up by the censor. The letter 
was full of phrases and abbreviations 
which looked suspicious: “stf,’ “4SJ,” 
“fmz,” initials of fans, etc. The Austra- 
lian fan managed to explain the Army’s 
satisfaction, but was warned not to let it 
happen again. ... Fandom in England 
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continues despite the unceasing war 
efforts there. At the outbreak of hos- 
tilities, the all-British stf organization, 
Science . Fiction Association, suspended 
for the duration. But fans would not be 
downed. They continued to meet under 
increasing difficulties, to issue fanzines 
nathless. J. Michael Rosenblum will be 
remembered, so long as fandom lives, as a 
hero of scienti-fandom. He, almost alone, 
in the face of seemingly insuperable diffi- 
culties and of malicious attacks on the 
part of many British and American fans, 
has kept British fandom united through 
publication of the Futurian War Bulletin 
—a magazine which is the combination of 
a number of smaller publications under 
one cover. And now Mike is organizing 
a Futurian Society of Great Britain which 
will function so long as two fans are alive 
and able to communicate with each other. 
... Various members of the Science Fic- 
tioneers have been instrumental in the 
propagating of stf’s sole weekly news- 
paper, Fantasy Fiction Field Illustrated 
News Weekly. This publication runs 
from 2 to 4 pages, carries news, reviews, 
comments, items, columns, and photo- 
graphs of what is doing both in the pro- 
fessional and fan world. The price is 5c 
a copy, and the editor-in-chief is Julius 
Unger, 1702 Dahill Road, Brooklyn, New 
York. It won the award at the Denver 
Convention for journalistic service to fan- 
dom. 


Science Fictioneer Branches 


To start a branch of Science Fiction- 
eers, you need but three members, in all. 
There is no fee involved. All that is re- 
quired is that the three desirous of form- 
ing a branch be members of the Science 
Fictioneers in this issue. 

Merely list the names, addresses, 
and membership card number of your 
group, and a charter will be mailed to you 
immediately, 
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“The Island of Fu Manchu” by Sax 
Rohmer. Doubleday, Doran. New 
York. $2.00 


The insidious Dr. Fu Manchu has long 
ceased to be a detective story character 
and instead has assumed the role of a mad 
scientist out to conquer the world by 
means of his unbelievable inventions and 
his secret society. This latest book comes 
under the science-fiction heading for 
many reasons. They include disintegra- 
tor rays, atomically powered submarines, 
anti-gravity airplanes, super-radio and 
television, invisibility, suspended anima- 
tion, controlled mutations, and more. 
Rohmer has poured the works into this 
breathless narration of plot and counter- 
plot. 

The direct theme involves a plan of the 
evil Chinaman to tip the scales of the 
present war in his favor by threatening 
the Panama Canal and the U. S. Navy 
from a base in voodoo-ridden Haiti. We 
found the denouement very unsatisfactory 
and the book sloppily written. 
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“The Passionate Witch” by Thorne 
Smith. Doubleday, Doran. New 
York. $2.00 


Thorne Smith is well known to many 
for his picaresque fantasies, and his death 
was a blow to many. This volume is his 
last work, completed by Norman Matson 
(himself a fantasy writer), and the job is 
quite perfect. It is Thorne Smith to the 
dot. 

In this case the story revolves around 
a man who married a witch. He didn’t 
know she was a witch until after they 
were married and after strange things 
began to happen. Then the witchcraft 
starts in dead earnest—and the revelry as 
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finishing your course I have sold 
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ing netted me over $300 my first vear and 
almost $700 the first six months this year. 
Writing as a career has always been my 
wish. Now, thanks to the N.I.A. Course, 
it is becoming a reality. Despite a serious 
physical handicap (I took sick with in- 
fantile paralysis in 1937), I am now mak- 
ing _my_living by_writing.’”—ANDREAS 
DORPALEN, 206 W. 95th St, N. ¥. CG 


Why Can’t 
You Write? 


It’s much simpler than you think! 


O many people with the “germ” of writing in 

them simply can’t get started. They suffer 

from inertia. Or they set up imaginary barriers 
to taking the first step. 

Many are convinced the field is confined to 
persons gifted with a genius for writing. 

Few realize that the great bulk of commercial 
writing is done by so-called “unknowns.” Not 
only do these thousands of men and women 
produce most of the fiction published, but count- 
less articles on business affairs, social matters, 
domestic science, etc., as well. 

Such material is in constant demand. Every 
week thousands of checks for $25, $50 and $100 
go out to writers whose latent ability was per- 
haps no greater than yours. 


* 
The Practical Method 

Newspaper work demonstrates that the way to learn 
to write is by writing! Newspaper copy desk editors 
waste no time on theories or ancient classics. The story 
is the thing. Every copy “cub’ goes through the course 
of practical criticism—a training that turns out more 
successful authors than any other experience. 

That is why Newspaper Institute of America bases its 
writing instruction on the Copy Desk Method. It starts 
and keeps you writing in your own home, on your own 
time. And upon the very same kind of actual assignments 
given daily to metropolitan reporters. Thus you learn by 
oe not by studying the individual styles of model au- 

ors. 

Each week your work is analyzed constructively by practical 
writers. Gradually they help to clarify your own distinctive style. 
Writing soon becomes easy, absorbing. Profitable, too, as you gain 
the ‘‘professional’’ touch that gets your material accepted by 
editors. Above all, you can see constant_progress week by week 
as your faults are corrected and 
your writing ability grows. NOTICE 

Men of Draft Age 


No need to hesitate 
to test your writing 
ability, even though 
you are of conscrip- 
tion age. N. I. A. 
agrees to refund in 
full the tuition of 
anyone accepted 

a student, who 
subsequently 

for military service. 
Special terms and 
privileres for men 
in U. 8. Armed 


“Since 





Have You 
Natural Ability? 


Our Writing Aptitude Test will 
reveal whether or not you have 
natural talent for writing. It will 
analyze your powers of observation, 
your imagination and dramatic in- 
stinct. You'll enjoy taking this test. 
There is no cost or obligation. 
Simply mail the coupon below, to- 
day. Newspaper Institute of Amer- 
ica. One Park Ave. New York, 
N. Y. (Founded 1925) Forces. 


| heeded 


Newspaper Institute of America 

One Park Avenue, New York 

Send me, without cost or obligation, 

your Writing Aptitude Test and further 
information about writing for profit as promised. 





t 

SA AON OSS 5 Sesasscasessce nsncacocbanets se |ieccctsarecduny sencitcondesoacten osbons wteassceses 

(All correspondence confidential. No salesman will 
call on you.) 64A592 


"Copyright 1942 Newspaper Institute of America 
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Every hour, day and 

ght, 4,080 people are 

disabled through sick- 

“ ness and accident. You 

never know when tragedy strikes. The Policy of the Century 
comes to your aid at the time of your most dire need—when you 
are down, financially handicapped, unable to care for loved ones. 


THE POLICY OF THE CENTURY 


WILL HELP PAY YOUR BILLS 


The United Insurance Company of Chicago, & 
legal reserve insurance Co! mpany which has 

ons of cous Ae 9 Pol icy holders, offers 
you she new “CEN Policy. This com- 
Dany is not an US or assessment com=- 
pens Old, reliable. It is approved by state 
Ingurance departments. Be safe! Costa only 
$1 per month. Just coupon. 


INSURES MEN AND WOMEN 
$255 “ey KNE ii8 The new “Century” Sickness and Accident 
Ess Policy insures bot men and women with the 
sl K KF 
Perea pens sures oo 
NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 
jesons between 16 and 75 can apply. We take 
word. No agent or collector will call. 


SEND NO MONEY gend one cent )ust mal 


the coupon below. Don’t delay—do this today! 


“MAIL‘COUPON NOW FOR DETAILS’ 


H 1 
UNITED INSURANCE COMPANY NO AGENT 
TELGIN TOWER, Suite U-40-H WILL CALL I 
ome ah caeat O lete inf th d how to get the - 

Please mail me at once com: formation and how ' 
| “Cent tury” Policy for my Free Inspection without obligation. 





000.00. 
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5 EMERGENCY 
3) 0 ALLOWANCE 
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INVENTORS 


Delays are dangerous—Secure patent protection now. 

Fres booklet, ‘‘How to Protect Your Invention.’’ No gene “ior 
preliminary information. McMORROW_AND BERMAN, Regis- 
tered Patent Attorneys, 150-H Barrister Building, Washington, D.C. 


LEARN 
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SS a sso 
Piano, Violin, re pet, Mando- 
lin, Guitar, on Accordion, 
Saxophone, Gace. SIMPLIFIED HOME STUDY METHOD— 


conservatory grade. ‘ Successfully tried courses for beginners. AT- 
TRACTIVELY PRICED—convenient payment plan. Free catalog. 


If juvenile, parent’s signature must accompany inquiry. 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
Chicago, Dl. 


Dept. 155-N 1525 East 53rd St., 









90 DAYS TRIAL 
TEST THEM 
EXAMINE THEM 


we make FALSE TEETH 108 Pi BY Ls 
res: r] 

rom on mou mpression! loney-Back SEND NO 

MONEY 


GUA TEE of patiAcHiony FREE im- 
re 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


s terial, 
t. of New’ Styl 
eee ‘EL [FREE| 
12 
Send for my 50C Course on how to develop 


PPMLRURA SE oper ae 
STRONG ARMS 
andBROAD SHOULDERS 


Now only 25¢ coin or 30¢ U. S. Stamps 


Contains 20 pages of illustrations showing 
and fully describing exercises that will 
quickly develop and make you 
gain strength in your Shoulders, 
% Arms, Wrists, Hands and Fingers. 
4 This is really a valuable course 
of exercises, without apparatus. 


ANTHONY BARKER 
i (doing business at this address for over 20 years.) 
—Wi235—6th Ave, (Office P), MN. Y. City 














SUPER SCIENCE STORIES 





well—continuing at a fast and furious 
pace throughout. What with people turn- 
ing into horses and things, we think fan- 
tasy readers with a taste for the risqué 
will like this book. 


xk wk * 


*Sown In The Darkness” by William 
Richard Twiford. The Tremayne 
Co., New York. $2.75 


This book purports to be a history of 
the years 1941 to 2000. It is an ama- 
teurish work, not well-written, and bear- 
ing every mark of an unscientific and un- 
inspiring mind. The history predicted is 
not one to look forward to, abounding 
with hatred for practically everything for- 
eign and a good many American things 
too. A racist theory is set forth differing 
not a jot from the Hitler type. A philos- 
ophy of economics is expounded that 
might best be described as crackpot. 


Kk 


“The Transposed Heads” by Thomas 
Mann. Alfred A. Knopf. New York, 
$2.00 


Thomas Mann is one of the world’s 
great writers, and when he turns to fan- 
tasy it is bound to be good. In this story 
he has taken and rewritten an old Hindu 
fable to present a modern conclusion. The 
story is of two young men, one of mar- 
velous physique, the other of brilliant in- 
tellect. They fall in love with a beauti- 
full girl and one marries her. Then both 
men are beheaded. 


A Hindu goddess takes pity and re- 
places their heads on their bodies—but 
makes the mistake of transposing them. 
The issue then arises as to which is mar- 
ried and which is not? There ensues much 
endeavor to find a solution, but the con- 
clusion is only found in common anni- 
hilation by fire. It’s an engrossing fantasy. 


Donald A. Wollheim 


PREVIEWS 


LEM looked at the girl. “For the 
moment you had better stay here 
with us and then come along home 

after dark. We'll look after you... . 
And you'll have an awful lot to see,” he 
finished. “Things have changed since 
Nineteen Forty-one.” 
“T can imagine,” Lucy said, and gave 
her first smile. 
ae kee 


In the wilderness of the City’s major 
power room, Chief Engineer Collins 
studied the peculiarity with cold blue eyes. 
For the first time in thirty years’ super- 
vision of this master powerhouse, some- 
thing was wrong. The smooth night-and- 
day rhythm of the giant engines, fostered 
and tendered by slender robots, was be- 
ing interrupted. There was the slightest 
flaw in the uptake of power. Perhaps it 
was only carbon dust; it had happened 
before—but that was years ago. 

Collins summoned testing robots. They 
came up with their many instruments and 
gathered about him, obeying all the com- 
mands he gave into their almost reason- 
ing brainpans. With mathematical exact- 
itude, far keener than even his masterly 
reasoning could produce, they discovered 
the flaw and handed out the report. 

“Tntermission fault of one ten-thou- 
sandth of a second,”’ Collins mused. “Bad! 
Definitely bad!” 

He slammed in switches and was con- 
nected immediately with slave power- 
houses in other parts of the city. 

‘“What’s your power report?” he 
snapped. 

It was given him immediately. There 
was nothing wrong there, but there was 
here—and what was more, it was getting 
worse. The sweetly humming giant had 
taken on a definite lob...lob...lob... 
like the thud of a flat on a smooth road. 

Struck with the unbelievable thought 
that there might be a flaw. in the steel, 
Collins turned to the gigantic balance 







NOW AVAILABLE 
TO THE PUBLIC! 
OFFICIAL | 

ins 
BARTENDER’S! 








From the “Angel's Kiss” to the “Zombie— here's practi- 
cally every drink known to man...753 Tested Recipes! All 
fully indexed in a book of 157 pages with a gold embossed 
maroon leatherette cover, List price, $2.00. 

Send 35c in stamps or coins to Old Mr.Boston, 1012 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. Your copy will go out, postpaid, 
by return mail. 
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ES S20 SEY CEES CHES Ee EE eee Go ‘Ce GED Ge ee ee Ce ee 
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and Make up to $12 in a Day! 
@ Let me send you a fine all-wool union tailored sult 
FREE OF ONE PENNY COST. Just follow my 
conv pian ands show the suit to your friends. Make up 
to $12 in a day easily. Partial Payment Plan. ‘No 


‘tence—no house-to-house ee DE Necessary. 


re’ 
H. J. COLLIN, PROGRESS TAILORING COMPANY 
500 So. Throop Street, Dept. Chicago, Illinois 


¥& This brand new cyclopedia “AVIATION” Ia 
just off the press yard is the finest, best illustrated 
and most complete cyclopedia on this subject we 
haveever published. Beautifully bound in modern- 
istic washable cloth. Covers the whole field from 
first principles of flight through latest types of en- 
gines, Zechute pucka, ete, Every man inten and pow 
to read them, gliding, parachute packs, etc. Every man neecested 
nying, ates amateur or expert, should have these books; sent 
lor free examination, no money down, no deposit. 


Wonderful New Field 


American Technical Society, Dept. H 131 
Drexel at eee St., Chicago, il. 
Send for 1 0 dave’ total brand new 6 volame Set. vistion, 1 will pay the dee 


charges 01 ten 
er T wilh send Ex 90 Siar 10 doves 







nothing, but tT abeide to keep them 
til $19.80, the > total price, in'bald. Send brand new edi+ 
Glos which includes A ‘Aviation Blueprint Reading and free consulting 


service 
for one year. 


Ser ererecereveceroereresencreres 








cee ccceeecesec rere seeeeeeneeerrersvssrsssere 
attach I ting age, age, occupation, ion, emsloves’e namie sod add-ons 
a eree tat lexet one bus e588 man as a reference. 
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One Policy-One Premium-One low Cost 


INSURES YOUR ENTIRE FAMILY 


Only $1 @ month is all you 

pay for this low cost Triple 
Cash Benefit Life Insurance 
Policy with cash benefits up 
to $3,000.00 for the entire 
family. The Jess Bradley 
family of Raw Paw, Michigan, 
pictured at the left is cov- 
ered by this one Big policy. 
NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION—Fach and every member of 
your family from baby to grand perenis may.be insured without 


medical examination for any one. We take Sour word regarding their 
good heaith. Act today—tomorrow may be too late. 


MAXIMUM $3,000.00 






Cash Benefits 


The generous provisions of the and triple benefits for travel acci- 
*‘American Family’ policy pays dental death. 
for natural death, double benefits is all you ever pay 
for accidental automobile death, insurance for your entire family. 


SEND NO MONEY 10 DAYS FREE OFFER 


We want. to send you our “‘Amer- You are under no obligation to 
icanFamily”’ LifeInsurancePolicy keep it. No agents will call on 
on our 10-RQay Free Inspection you and you have 10 full days to 
Offer. You decide for yourself. decide. Send coupon now. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Interstate Reserve Life insurance Co. NO AGENT 

ast Fs Pearson St., Dept.19-8 WiLL CALL 
cago, 

Please oad me without obligation 10-day free examination offer and ful! 

details of ‘*American Family’’ Group Life Policy. Send No Money. 
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SENSATIONAL He TAILORI NG T NE 


eye to-meagure gulteat low ARN BIG 
Wy of antity 


prices—and pocket big CASH 
it~ an orde, . 













Amaze your friends... 
TIFY regular UN MARKED Pine 
ing Cards from their backs. Get 
Sample Cards, one each, taken 
from Ten different popular decks—-Bee, 
Bicycle, etc., showing circles around Key 
Marks, with complete instructions, $1.00. 
THE TELLURIUM CO. 
Box 878-PP WALLACE, IDA 










See OFFICE MODELS 
About /3 MFRS. ORIG. PRICE 


Easiest Terms 
‘asiLow as g A WEEK é 
All beet peompletelysre! rebuiles pike brand new, ‘ 
L 2-YEAR . 


Ro Money Down—10 ‘Day Trial 


FREE COURSE IN TYPING INCLUDED 
Send for FREE price smashing literature in 
colors. Fully describes and shows all models. ~ 
See our literature before you buy. SEND TODAY. 
INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCH: 
Dept. 139, 234 W. Monroe St., Chicago, J 
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SUPER SCIENCE STORIES 





wheel which formed the balance of the 
master-engine. He had just got to it when 
the thing happened— 

A pear-shaped swelling appeared sud- 
denly on the edge of the wheel, only 
visible as a mist with the wheel’s rota- 
tion. It grew at lightning speed—and 
then exploded! Flung by centrifugal 
force, mighty pieces of metal went to 
all parts of the power house. One struck 
Collins clean in the face and dropped him 
dead where he stood. The robots looked 
on impartially, their guiding genius lying 
mangled on the floor. 

The alarms rang. The emergency bulb 
went up on the desk of the chief power 
engineer at City Center. 

Breakdown, for the first time in thirty 
years. Incredible! 


A planet menaced by death from ages 
past... a city stricken with a doom 
science cannot prevent... a girl released 
from the chains of centuries to meet the 
children’s children of the child she her- 
self had borne... These, plus an astound- 
ing action climax, compose the theme of 
“Prisoners of Time,” a novelette by 
Poltor Cross which will appear in the 
next issue of this magazine. 


RUPTURED? 


Get Relief This Proven Way 


Why try to worry along with trusses that gouge your 
flesh—press heavily on hips and spine—enlarge opening— 
fail to hold rupture? You need the Cluthe. No leg-straps 
or cutting belts. Automatic adjustable pad holds at real 
opening—follows every body movement with instant ine 
creased support in case of strain. Cannot slip whether at 
work or play. Light. Waterproof. Can be worn in bath. 
Send for amazing FREE book, ‘‘Advice To Ruptured” and 
details of liberal truthful 60-day trial offer. Also endorse- 
tents from grateful users in your neighborhood. Writes 

CLUTHE SONS, Dept. 15, Bloomfield, New Jersey 


TENG FALSE TEETH 


AS LOW AS $7.95 


M Per Plate, DENTAL PLATES 
are made in our own laboratory 
bis from your personal impression, 

Our workmanship and material 
GUARANTEED or purchase price refunded. We take this 
risk on our 60-day trial offer. DO NOT SEND ANY MIONEYIE 
PAIL FOsT CARD for FREE Material and Catalog of our 
LO CPS. DON’T PUT IT OFF — Write us ELODAY! 

HTON - THOMAS DENTAL LABORA’ 
6217 S. Halsted Street, Chicago, lle 











MISSIVES AND MISSILES 





(Continued from page 81) 
if you know my rating, is something. 
Ratings: 
ieost: Legions..nics so ers 
eR Uinitha Ken cayye meeitare nesses 
Red Gem of Mercury ..... 
Biped, Reegan ..............8.0 
Pendulum... vaesines sen ser OO 
Monster of the Moon ........6.3 
As to the illustrations: “Lost Legion” 
was better suited to Bok’s style than some 
I’ve seen him illustrate, but Bok is a fan- 
tasy artist, not science fiction; illustration 
for “Pendulum” I’ll say the same thing 
about; Morey is good as usual; Thorp 
seems to be a detective or adventure ar- 
tist, not s-f. The cover gets an average 
8.0. f 
The departments are as good as usual; 
Science Fictioneers especially so. Which 
reminds me—enclosed is an application 
and stamped, self-addressed envelope for 
the Science Fictioneers.—Yours sincerely, 
Victor Mayper Jr.. Manlius School, 
Manlius, N. Y. 


wae) 
.. 8.4 
Pee a 


Sorry, Pals. Membership Cards in Mail. 


Science Fictioneers, 
210 East 43rd Street, 
New York City, N. Y. 

Last spring we three (see signed 
names) applied for membership in The 
Science Fictioneers, sending the self ad- 
dressed, stamped envelope, etc. We also 
stated in our letter that we wished to be- 
come a branch club of The Science Fic- 
tioneers. In the next issue of Super 
Science (August 1941, Vol. 3, No. 1) 
our names appeared in the membership 
list, but up to that time we had received 
no membership cards. We waited . 
still no cards .. . no word of any kind 
from ye headquarters. We sent another 
letter and still got no answer of any kind. 
Each time we gave full particulars about 





a@ THE RONALD PRESS CLARA 


he usual Cost 


Men trained in accounting have big Sceanteses these days— 
expanding business and industry must have them: attractive 


pay; direct road to preferred executive positions or own practice. 

GET READY NOW. in spare time, to make most of impor- 
tant new opportunities. Learn by a proved method, through 
famous university-grade course you can follow by yourself. 
You receive the identical material—lecture notes and prac- 


University and now widely used for HOME STUDY. By 
easy, graded steps, you go from elementary through ad- 
vanced accounting, including costs, audits—even mathe- 
matics. Splendid safeguard to your future. 


Send for This FREE BOOKLET 

Fill in and mail the coupon below for free book- 

let, ‘‘How to Get Ahead Through Accounting,’’ 

with full details of unique advantages of this 
practical, low cost course. Write today. 
Mail This Request Form 


tice assignments with solutions—developed at ee) 







6th St.. New Y 7 
ee Eastiaeth ithor ut cost or obligation, a Pay Ss the free book- 
tet porelvinu “full information about use for Home Study of. the 
Accounting Course developed at Northwestern Uni- 
Comptes ° No salesman will call.) 


Name SUR FEO RAG OG Un dl CODD CROOOUCS Soe eG SOHONa 


Address seers 
eee secseee 
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nose. Ask your your Drag 
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DID THE ANCIENTS POSSESS? 


Are the stories of the great miracles of 
the past legend or fact? Is it possible that 
once the forces of nature were at the com- 
mand of man? Whence came that power? 
Startling is the revelation that the strange 
wisdom they possessed has been preserved 


for centuries and today is available to all 
who seek a Mastery or Lire. 


Send For Free Sealed Book 


Those today who have acquired these 
Cosmic truths find them simple, forceful, 
and the instrument by which they fashion 
a new and abundant life. Write the Rosi- 
crucians (not a religious organization). 
who have carefully guarded these age-old 

2 principles, tosend you the free Sealed Book 
which tells how YOU, too, may acquire 
this personal guidance. (The curious not 
invited) Address: Scribe B. @. C. 


1 The ROSICRUCIANS 


San Jose AMORG California 
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Classified 


Advertising 


Antiques—Indian Relics 


Indian Relics, Coins, Curios. Catalog 5c. 
LEMLEY, OSBORNE, KANSAS. 











as _ Character Analysis 

KNOW YOURSELF—Win Success. 
analyzes your Character and Talents from your Hand 
Prints. For complete analysis and impression material 
send $1.00. LONG, 106 Perry St., New York. 








Detectives 


DETECTIVES—Experience unnecessary. Secret Inves- 
tigations. Write, Wague:, 2640-R Broadway, N. Y. 


= Educational apne 

Correspondence courses and educational books, slightly 

. Satisfac- 

Complete 

details and bargain catalog FREE. Write NELSON 
COMPANY, 500 Sherman, Dept. N-218, Chicago. 











_____ For Inventors 
INVENTORS:—HAVE YOU a sound, practical inven- 
tion for sale, patented or unpatented? If so, write 
Chartered Institute of American Inventors, Dept. 31, 
Washington, D. C. 


Hotel Training Schools 


HOTELS Call for Trained Men and Women. Good pay. 
Learn at home. Write Lewis Hotel Training Schools, 
Room AB-7259, Washington, D. C. 

MANAGE A Hotel. Train quickly. Experience unnec- 
Catalog Free. Hotel Extension, 203 North 

















Inventions Wanted 


CASH FOR INVENTIONS, patented, unpatented, Mr. 


Ball, FB-9441 Pleasant, Chicago. 
Nurses Training Schools 








Chicago School of Nursing, Dept. D-12, Chicago. 





Patent Attorneys 


INVENTORS :—Don’t ‘delay. Protect your idea with a 
Patent. Secure “Patent amigas and “Record of Inven- 











Poems—Songwriters 

WANTED — Poems for musical setting. Submit for 
consideration. Phonograph transcriptions made. Rhym- 
ing Pamphlet FREE. Keenan’s Studio, PP, Box 2140, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

SONGS—SONG POEMS WANTED. No charge for mel- 
odies. Free examination. Hollywood Recording Studios, 
87D11 Preuss Sta., Los Angeles. 

POEMS WANTED!—for musical setting. Submit for 
free examination. Recordings made. VANDERBILT 
STUDIOS, Box 112-N, Coney Island, New York. 

“SONG POEMS WANTED. Free examination. Send 
poems. McNeil, Master of Music, 510-A South Alexan- 
dria, Los Angeles, Calif. 

SONGWRITERS: ‘Send poem for our plan and FREE 
Rhyming Dictionary. RICHARD BROTHERS, 80 Woods 











SUPER SCIENCE STORIES 





ourselves, etc. The other day Super 
Science Stories (we like the new name 
better) appeared again in the newsstand. 
But the Sci-Fictioneers department con- 
tained no branch club write-up, no ex- 
planation—just some stuff we already 
knew about the Denvention. Of course we 
realize that you are a new editor, not the 
one who ran Super Science Novels when 
we applied for membership. Therefore, 
we appeal to you for a bit of action in re- 
gard to us. Perhaps you can see that 
we get our membership cards, become a 
branch club, get our branch club “write- 
up”, etc. As you probably don’t have the 
aforementioned letters on hand Pll inform 
you as to our plans, etc.: 


As a branch club of the Sci-Fics, we 
wish to perduce a NEW FAN MAG and 
it and ourselves will be ALL FOR THE 
NFFF! YOWZAH! We'll send you a 
post card ad when it’s ready. In fact, if 
we get the proper action from N. Y. C. 
we'll send a free cop of Vol. I, No. 1 for 
reviewing purposes. (Heh-heh) This 
missive is about long enough (Norton 
nods eagerly as he mops a sweaty-brow), 
so I’ll—rather, we’ll—close by saying S. 
S. S. has improved. —Yours drooly, 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
SCIENCE FICTIONEERS, 
Leonard J. Joffott, Age 17, Pres. 
Lavelle Summer, Age 17, Vice 
Pres. 
Nick Kisko, Age 17, Sec.-Treas. 
ONWARD NFFF! THE W. P. S. F. 
IS FOR AND WITH YOU! (’s all) 





Classified Advertising 


(Continued) 


SONGWRITERS—Write for free booklet. Profit Shar- 
ing Plan. Allied Songs, 7608 Reading, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
POEMS WANTED! Submit for consideration. FIVE 
STAR MUSIC MASTERS, 620 Beacon Building, Boston. 
MUSIC COMPOSED, SONG RECORDED. PRINTED. 
Reginald Belcher, Chatham, New Jersey. Established 1910, 


Stamps Wanted 
Unused U. Stamps bought at 90% face value. 


Ss. 
BUCKMINSTER, 141-P Broadway, New York. 
Tattooing Supplies 








Building, Chicago. 
Songwriters, Interesting Proposition. Write PARA- 
Booed ene STUDIO, L-65, Box 190, 
‘olly wi 
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START profitable Tattooing and Removing Business, 
instructions, Write TATTOO, 651 South State, 
icago. 


World’s Largest Dental Plate Makers 


FALSE TEETH 


MADE-TO-MEASURE 
DENTAL PLATES 





-— BEFORE 





AFTER= 


















writes: ‘“Enclosed find 
two pictures. Oneshows 
how I looked beforel got | 
my teeth; the other one ¢ 
afterwards. Your teeth | 
arecertainly beautiful.’ 


Harry Willoughby, 
Adairville, Ky., writes: | 
“I’ve received my teeth 
and am proud of them.”’ . 
@ The foregoing are a few of thousands of unso- 
licited testimonials in our files. We don’t imply 
that you will obtain thesame results. ..What is 
IMPORTANT TO YOU is WE GUARANTEE 
your MONEY BACK if youarenot 100% satisfied. 





by MAIL 


Direct from our Laboratory to you 


We make to measure for you INDIVIDUALLY 
... BY MAIL Dental Plates for men and women 
from an impression of your mouth taken by you 
at your home. Thousands all over the country 
wear teeth we made for them—by mail! 


SEND NO MONEY! 





5999 


TO $35 


MAIL 


COUPON 





















ROOFLESS PART' AL 


At Rock-Bottom Prices 





If you find out what others have paid for theirs, you will be as- 
tounded when you see how little ours will cost you. By read- 
ing our catalog you will learn how to save HALF or MORE on 
Dental Plates for yourself ... Monthly Payments Possible! 


On 60 Days’ Trial 


] MAKE US PROVE EVERY WORD 
= WE SAY—Wear our teeth on trial for 


as long as 60 days. Then, if you are not PERFECTLY SATISFIED with 
them, THEY WILL NOT COST YOU A CENT. We’ll take your word! 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE of SATISFACTION 


We take this risk. We guaran- 
tee that if you are not fully sat- 
isfied with the teeth we make 
for you, then, any time within 
60 days we will gladly refund 
every cent you paidus forthem. 


E U. S. DENTAL CO., Dept. 3-87 
1555 Milwaukee Av., Chicage 


Send without obligation FREE impression 
material, catalog and information, 


IFR 
I 


ADENTIST SUPERVISES | 


THE MAKING OF EACH 
DENTAL PLATE. 
FREE Impression material— 

catalog with our New 
LOW Prices, and information. 
Don’t put this off. Do it today! 


NAME_ 








| ADDRESS. 
CITY. STATE. 


U.S. Dental Co., 1555 Milwaukee Av. Dept. 3-87, Chicago 
























































TRY OUR 
SIGHT TESTER 


GRACE YOUR FACE with 


GOOD-LOOKING GLASSES. . .. Select for 
yourself from the many styles in our catalog 
the one that looks best on you. Get yoursona 


16 DAYS’ TRIA You bethesole judge 


... Wear onr Glasses 
On Trial AS LONG AS 16 DAYS witha 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
OF SATISFACTION! Then, if you are not 


100% satisfied with glasses we make for you, 
we will refund every cent you paid us for them. 


BY MAIL! 











$999 

































































H's# Quality Material, Ex- 
pert Workmanship. Allour 
lenses are genuine Toric —the 
frames are made of dainty en- 
graved Rhodium or finest 1/10- 
12 Karat gold filled. Expert op- 
ticians makeour glasses for you. 


Prescriptions for Glasses Filled 


@ BROKEN GLASSES RE- 
PAIRED—48-Hour Service. 


FREE CATALOG & INFORMATION 


U.S. Eye-Glasses Co., 1557 Milwaukee Ave., Dept.3-87, Chicago, II. 





L e 
E \ & UP 
Ss Complete 
ae END... 
anon EAS No Money 


| pea! ee es eee ee ee Re ee 
| FRE U.S. Eye-GlassesCo., Dept.3-87 
1557 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Send without obligation, your FREE catalog 
| and information. 





| Name ae 
PRIN’ NAME CLEARLY 

| ADDRESS — nn 

| cITY___ STATE 


Parents, Children (tnmeres), Sisters, 


Brothers, Grandparents, In-Laws... 
ANY RELATIVES Up to Six Members May Be Included 
In This ONE SINGLE LIFE INSURANCE POLICY! 


(Members of the fami'y group do not have to live under the same roof) 


® Any member of your family 
group, who is in good health be- | 4s plainly stated in the policy, if any one 
tween the ages of 1 and 80, may | in your family group dies from any cause 
» be included in your Life Insurance | the policy pays the following amounts of 
: Policy—and the cost for the entire | insurance, based upon what $1 per month 
family group is only $1 per month! | premium foreach person will purchase at 
No Medical Examinations Are 
Required...No Long Ee oes: at east death, 
tions to Answer . . . No Agents 
Will Call. Just Fill Out Coupon ae age rotide ; a 
Below and Mail It At Once. You OW. : Dud . 
GetYour Policy By Return Mail. | 11to34. $1000.00 
35t039.. § 900.00 


M 40to44 $700.00 | 70t0 75. $ 75. 
Xa iio] | P olicy 15to49 § 600.00 Weed § 3000 
Y=) py ddd Pam | even oF ncrunec on onomenr 


FOR YOUR PROTECTION DEATH. 
The Westminster Life Insurance Hee 255 ie (0) me Ob 9 am C0) 8) | an | © The above amounts are doubled in the | 


Company is licensed by the Insur- 


f accidental death by automobile. 
ance Department of the State of I ORIG y 
Those aaeLio inden esac iy CENT TO SEE THIS POLICY! ® The above amounts are tripled in the 


supervision. All claims are given NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION! event of accidental death by travel. 


immediate attention. 


SEND NO MONEY-—NO AGENT WILL CALL! 


This policy is sent to you absolutely FREE! Just fill out the policy over on this liberal FREE Inspection Offer. 
and mail coupon at once. Those who are close and dear to Seeing is believing. Send coupon at once for FREE 
you look to you for protection and help. DO NOT FAIL inspection of the ACTUAL POLICY. Send no money. 
THEM! The least you can dois clip the FREE COUPON There is no obligation on your part whatsoever and 
and mail it at once so that you and your family can look no agent will call. 


BRR RRB RRR RRR ERR 
| FILL OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


WESTMINSTER LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY f , 
2222 Diversey Blvd., Dept. 50-A, Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me at once the actual Westminster Family Group Life Insurance Policy for 


Attained age 
at 


MAIL 


I sOFREE INSPECTION. I am under no obligation. 


FREE & Thereby apply to the Westminster Life Insurance Company, Chicago, Ill. for a Family Group Policy. Ss 
LIST MEMBERS OF THE FAMILY GROUP 


COUPON (Please Print Names) 


Westminster Bi and that the information forwarded here is correct. 


Lite Insurance 
Company 
Stree: Address or RF D City or Town 


2222 Diversey Bivd. 8 THIS COUPON IS FREE! tt won’ tou one cent to see the actual policy. You don't deposit 
Dept. 50-A Chicago even one penny and you are un ‘gation at all. Do not send any money with this coupon. 
No medi ation required— gent will call. 





